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PREFACE. 


TriE title of this Book gives a very imperfect idea of 
the contents. Perhaps it would be difficult to find a 
short phrase that would accurately describe a work so 
desultory and so wayward — a work where there is far too 
much of personal gossip and of local scene-painting for 
the grave pretension of critical essays, and far too rnucl 
of criticsm and extract for anything approaching in the 
slightest degree to autobiography. 

The courteous reader must take it for what it is — an 
attempt to make others relish a few fevourite writers as 
heartily as I have relished them myself. My opinions, 
such as they are, have at least the merit of being honest, 
earnest, and individual, unbiassed by the spirit of coterie 
or the influence of fashion. Many of my extracts will bo 
found to comprise the best bits of neglected authors ; and 
some, I think, as the noble murder speech of Daniel. 
Webster, the poems of Thomas Davis, of Mrs. James 
Gray, of Mr. Darley, of Mr. Noel, and of Dr. Holmes, will 
be new to the English publio. Some, again, as tht de- 
llghtftil pleasantries of Praed, and Frere, and C atliMlf 
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Fanshawe, are difficult, if not impossible, to procure; and 
others possess in perfection the sort of novelty which 
belongs to the forgotten. Amongst these I may class 
Holcroft’s Memoirs,” “ Richardson’s Correspondence,’* 
the curious “ Trial of Captain Goodere,” and the “ Pleader’s 
Guide.” I even fear that the choicest morsels of my book, 
the delicious specimens of Cowley’s prose, may come 
under the same category. Ah ! I wish I were as sure of 
my original matter as I am of my selections. 

It is right to say that a few of these papers (like the 
first volume of my earliest prose work, “ Our Village ” 
have appeared in an obscure Journal. 

BWAMiOWT’rErj), NEAR BEAOrNO, 

DBCKKBEB, 1851. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITEEAEY LIFE 


I. 

VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

MY EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES. 

I NEVER take up these three heavily-bound volumes, the 
actual first edition, at which Dr. Johnson was wont to scoff, 
without feeling a pleasure quite apart from that excited by 
the charming book itself ; although to that book, far more 
than to any modem school of minstrelsy, we owe the revival 
of the taste for romantic and lyrical poetry, which had Iain 
dormant since the days of the Commonwealth. 

This pleasure springs from a very simple cause — the asso- 
ciation of these ballads with the happiest days of my happy 
childhood. 

In common with many only children, especially where the 
mother is of a grave and home-loving nature, I learned to 
7'cad at a very early age. Before I was three years old my 
father would perch me on the breakfiist-table to exhibit my 
one accomplishment to some admiring guest, who admired 
all the more, because, a small puny child, looking far younger 
than I really was, nicely dressed, as only children generally 
are, and gifted with an affluence of curls, I might have passed 
for the twin sister of my own great dolL On the table was I 
perched to read some Foxite newspaper, “ Courier,” or " Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” the Whiggish oracles of the day, and as my 
delight in the high-seasoned politics of sixty years ago was 
naturally less than that of my hearers, this display of preco- 
cious acquirement was commonly rewarded, not by cakes or 
sugar-plums, too plentiful in my case to be very greatly oared 
for, but by a sort of payment in kind. I read leading articles 
to please the company; and my dear mother recited the 
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“ Children in the Wood” to please me. This was my reward : 
and I looked for my favourite ballad after every performance, 
just as the piping bullfinch that hung in the window looked 
for his lump of sugar after going through “God save the 
King.” The two cases were exactly parallel. 

One day it happened that I was called upon to exhibit, 
during some temporary absence of the dear mamma, and cried 
out amain for the ditty that I loved. My father, who spoiled 
me, did not know a word of it, but he hunted over all the shelves 
till he had found the volumes, that he might read it to me 
himself ; and then I grew unreasonable in my demand, and 
coaxed, and kissed, and begged that the book might be give]i 
to my maid Nancy, that she might read it to me whenever I 
chose. And (have I not said that my father spoilt me ?) 1 
carried my point, and the three volumes were actually put in 
charge of my pretty neat maid, Nancy (in those days nursery- 
governesses were not), and she, waxing weary of the “ Children 
in the Wood,” gradually took to reading to me some of the 
other ballads ; and as from three years old I grew to four 07‘ 
five, I learned to read them myself, and the book became the 
delight of my childhood, as it is now the solace of my age. 
Ah, well-a*day ! sixty years have passed, and I am an old 
woman, whose nut-brown hair has turned to white ; but J 
never see that heavily- bound copy of “Percy’s Reliques” 
without the home of my infancy springing up before my eyes. 

A pleasant home, in tmth, it was. A large house in a little 
town of the north of Hampshire, — ^a town, so small that but 
for an ancient market, very slenderly attended, nobody would 
have dreamt of calling it anything but a village. The break- 
fast-room, where I first possessed myself of my beloved bal- 
lads, was a lofty and spacious apartment, literally lined with 
books, which, with its Turkey carpet, its glowing fire, its sofa.s 
and its easy chairs, seemed, what indeed it was, a very nest 
of English comfort. 'The windows opened on a large old- 
fashioned garden, full of old-fashioned flowers, stocks, roses, 
honeysuckles, and pinks ; and that again led into a grassy 
orchard, abounding with fruit-trees, a picturesque country 
church with its yews and lindens on one side, and beyond, a 
down as smooth as velvet, dotted with rich islands of coppice, 
hazel, woodbine, hawthorn, and holly reaching up into the 
young oaks, and overhanging flowery patches of primroses, 
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wood-sorrel, wild hyacinths, and wild strawberries. On the 
side opposite the church, in a hollow fringed with alders and 
bulrushes, gleamed the bright clear lakelet, radiant witn 
swans and water-lilies, which the simple townsfolk were con- 
fcnt to call the Great Pond. 

What a playground was that orchard ! and what playfellow.*? 
were mine ! Nancy, with her trim prottine.ss, my own dear 
Mher, handsomest and cheerfuUest of men, and the great 
Newfoundland dog Coe, who used to lie down at my feet, as 
if to invite me to mount him, and then to prance off with his 
burthen, as if he enjoyed the fun as much as we did. Happy, 
happy days ! It is good to have the memory of such a child- 
hood ! to be able to call up past delights by the mere sight 
and sound of Chevy Chase or the Battle of Otterboiirne. 

And as time wore on the fine ballad of “ King Estmero,” 
according to Bishop* Percy one of the most ancient in the 
jollcction, got to be amongst our prime favourites. Absorbed 
by the magic of the story, the old English never troubled us. 

[ hope it will not trouble my readers. We, a little child, and 
a young country maiden, the daughter of a respectable Hamp- 
shire farmer, were no bad representatives in point of cultiva- 
tion of the noble dames and their attendant damsels who had 
30 often listened with delight to wandering minstrels in bower 
and hail. In one point, we had probably the advantage of 
them ; we could read, and it is most likely that they could not. 
for the rest, every age has its own amusements ; and these 
metrical romances, whether said or sung, may be regarded as 
equivalent in their day to the novels and operas of ours. 


KYNO ESTH£RB. 

Hearken to me, gentlemen, 

Come, and you shall heare ; 

I'll tell you of two of the boldest brethreu 
That ever born y-were. 

The tone of them was Adler yonge, 

, The tother was King Estmere ; 

They were as bolde men in their deedes, 
As any were far and neare. 

As they were drinking ale and wine, 
Within Kyng Estmere’s halle; 

When will ye marry a wyfe, brother 
A wyfe to gladd us alle?” 

B 2 
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Then bespake him, Kyng Eatmere, 

And answered him hastilee : 

I know-e not that ladje in any landes, 

That is able to marry with me.” 

“ King Adland hath a daughter, brother, 

Men call her bright and sbeene ; 

If I were kyng here in your stead, 

That ladye sholde be queen.” 

Saves, “ Rcade me, reade me, dearo brother, 
Throughout merry England ; 

Where we might find a messenger, 

Betweene us two to send ? ” 

Sayes, “ Yov shal ryde yourself, brotliei*, 

I’ll bear you compan^e ; 

Many through false messengers are deceived 
And I feare lest aoe sholde we." 

Thus tney renisht them to ryde. 

Of twoo good renisht steedes, 

And when they come to Kyng Adland's halle, 
Of red golde shone their weedes. 

And when they come to Kynge Adland’s hall^ 
Before the goodlye yate 
There they found good Kyng Adland, 

Rearing himself thereatt, 

Kow Cbriste thee save, good Kyng Adland, 
No we Christe thee save and see !’’ 

Said You be welcome, Kyng Estmere, 

Right heartily unto me.” 

“ You have a daughter,” said Adler yonge, 
“Men call her bright and sheene. 

My brother wold marry her to his wyfe. 

Of England to be queene.” 

“Yesterday was at my dcare daughter 
Syr Bremor the Kyng of Spayae ; 

And then she nicked him of naye, 

I feare she’ll do you the same.” 

“ The Kyng of Spayn is a foule paynim, 

And ’lieveth on Mahound ; 
iVnd pitye it were that fay re ladye 
Shold marry a heathen hound.” 

“ But grant to me,” says Kyng Estmere, 

“For my love I you praye, 

That I may see your daughter dears. 

Before I goe hence awaye.” 

“ Although itt is seven yeare and more 
Syth my daughter was in halie, 

She shall come downe once for your sake, 

To glad my guests all” 
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Down then came that mayden fayre, 

With ladyes laced in pall, 

And half a hundred of Iwlde knightes, 

To bring her from bowre to halle ; 

And eke as many gentle squieres, 

To waite upon them all. 

[Scott has almost literally copied the four last lines of this 
stanza in the first canto of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
One of the many obligations that we owe to these old un- 
known poets, is the inspiration that Sir Walter drew from 
them, an inspiration to be traced almost as frequently in his 
prose as in his verso.] 

The talents of gotde were on her head sette. 

Hung lowe down to her knee ; 

And every rynge on her smalle finger 
Shone of the chrystall free. 

Sayes, “ Christ you save, my deare mad<£me 
Sayea, ‘‘ Christ you save and see 1 ” 

Sayes, “ You be welcome, Kyng Estmere, 

Right welcome unto me. 

“And iff you love me as you saye, 

So well and heartiMe ; 

All that ever you are comen about, 

Soone sped now itt may bee." 

Then beapake her father deare : 

My daughter, I saye naye'; 

Remember well the Kyng of Spayn, 

What he sayd yesterdaye. 

“ He wolde pull down my bailee and castles, 

And reeve me of my lyfe ; 

And ever I feare that paynim kyng, 

If I reeve him of his wyfe.” 

“ Your castles and your towres, father, 

Are stronglye built aboute ; 

And therefore of that foul paynim, 

Wee neede not stande in doubte. 

Plyghte me your troth nowe, Kyng Kstmere, 

By Heaven and your righte hande, 

That you will marrye me to your wyfe, 

And make me queen of your lande. ” 

Then Kyng Estmere be plight bis troth. 

By Heaven and bis right Wid, 

That he would marrye her to his wyfe, 

And make her queen of his landta 
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And he tooke leave of that ladye fayre, 

To go to his own contree ; 

To fetch him dukes, aud lordes, and knightes. 
That marryed they might be. 

They had not ridden scant a myle, 

A myle forthe of the towne, 

But in did come the Kyng of Spayne, 

With kemp^s many a one. 

But in did come the Kyng of Spayne, 

With many a grimm bardne, 

Tone day to marrye Kyng Adland’s daughter, 
Tother day to carrye her home. 

Then she sent after Kyng Estmere 
In all the spede might bee, 

That he must either retnrne and hghte, 

Or goe home and lose his ladye. 

One whyle then the page he went, 

Another whyle he i-anne; 

' Till he had o’ertaken Kyng Estmere, 

I wis he never blanne. 

" Tydinges ! tydinges ! King Estmere !” 

“ What tydinges nowe, iny boye ?” 

“ Oh, tydinges I can tell to you, 

That will you sore aunoye. 

“ You had not ridden scant a myle, 

A myle out of the towne. 

But in did come the Kyng of Spayne, 

With kempes many a one. 

“ But in did cdme the Kyng of Spayne, 

With many a bold barbne, 

Tone day to marrye Kyng Adland’s daughter. 

Tother day to carry her home. 

“ That ladye faire she greetes you well, 

And evermore well, by me ; 

You must either turue again and fighte, 

Or goe home and lose your ladye." 

Sayes, " Reade me, reade roe, deare brother, 

My reade shall lyde at thee. 

Which waye we best may tume and fighte, 

To save this fayre ladye ?'* 

“ Now hearken to me," sayes Adler yonge. 

And your reade must rise at me, 

I quicklye will devise a waye. 

To sette thy ladye free. 

My mother was a western woman. 

And leai'n€d in gramaryd, 

And when I learned at the schole, 

Something she taught itt me. 
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“ There groweth an hearbe within this fiolde, 
And iff it were but known, 

His color which is whyte and redde, 

It will make blacke and browne. 

'* His color which is browne and blacke, 

It will make redde and whyte ; 

That aworde is not all Engldnde, 

Upon his coate will byte. 

And you shall be a harper, brother. 

Out of the north countree ; 

And I’ll be your boye so faine of fighte, 

To beare your harpe by your knee, 

“ And you shall be the best harper. 

That ever took harp in hand, 

And I will be the best singer, 

That ever songe in the land. 

“ It shal be written in our forheads 
All and in gramaryd, 

That we twoe are the boldest men, 

That are in all Christentye.” 

And thus they renisht them to ryde, 

On twoe good renisht steedes, 

And when they came to Kyng Adland’s hallo. 
Of redd gold shone their weedes. 

And when they came to Kyng Adland’s halle, 
Untill the fayre hall yate, 

There they found a proud porter 
Hearing himselfe thereatt. 

Sayes, “ Christ thee save, thou proud poi-tdr,” 
Sayes, “ Christ thee save and see." 

“ Now you be welcome," sayd the porter, 

" Of what land soever ye be." 

“ We been harpers," sayd Adler yonge, 

“ Come out of the north countrde ; 

We been come hither untill this place, 

This proud wedding for to see." 

Sayd, “ An your color were whyte and redd, 

As it is blacke and browne. 

I'd say Kyng Estmere and his brother. 

Were comen until this towno." 

Then they pulled out a r3mg of gold, 

' Layd it on the porter's arme, 

“ And ever we will thee, proud porter, 

Thou wilt say us no harme." 

Sore he looked on Kyng Estmere, 

And sore he handled the ryng, 

Then opened to them the fayre hall yates, 

He lett for no kind of thyug. 
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Kyng Estmere he light off his steede, 

Up at the fayre hall board ; 

The frothe that came from his bridle bitte, 

Light on Kyng Bremor's beard. 

Sayes, “ friable thy steede, thou proud harper, 

Go stable him in the stalle ; 

It doth not become a proud hnrp<5r. 

To stable him in a kyng’s halle.” 

“ My ladde he is so lither,” he sayd, 

“ He will do nought that’s meete, 

And aye that I could biit find the mau. 

Were able him to beate.” 

“ Thou speakest proud wordes,” sayd the paynim ltyi>g. 
Thou harper, here to me; 

There is a man within this halle, 

That will beat© thy ladd and thee.” 

0 lett tliat man come down/' he sayd, 

** A sight of him wold© I see, 

And when he hath beaten well my ladd, 

Then he shall beate of mee.” 

Down then came the kemperye man, 

And looked him in the eare, 

For all the golde that was under heaven, 

He durst not neigh him neare. 

And how nowe, kempe,” sayd the Kyng of Spayn, 

" And now what aileth thee?” 

He sayes, “ It is writen in his forehead, 

All, and in gramary<5. 

That for alle the golde that is under heaven, 

1 dare not neigh him nye.” 

Kyng Estmere then pulled forth his hnrpe. 

And played tliereon so sweetc, 

Upstarte the ladye from the kyng. 

As be sate att the meato. 

" Now staye thy harpe, thou proud harper, 

Now staye thy harpe I saye ; 

For an thou playest as thou beginnest, 

Thou'lt tm my bride awaye.” 

He struck upon his harpe agayne, 

And playde both fair and free ; 

The ladye was so pleased thereatt, 

She laughed loud laughters three. 

"Now sell me thy harpe," said the Kyng of Spayu, 

And M fnany gold nobles thou shalt hare 
As there be stryngs thereon." 
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“ And what wolde yo doe with my barpe t ” he sayd. 

“ If I did sell it yee ? ” — 

" To playe my wyfe and I a fitt, 

When we together be,” 

^‘Nowe sell me. Sir Kyng, thy bryde soe gay, 

As she sits laced in pall. 

And as many gold nobles I will give. 

As there be ryngs in the hall." 

'' And what wolde ye doe with my bryde soe gay 
Iff I did sell her yee ? ” — 

“ More seemly it is for that fair ladye 
To wed with me than thee.” 
lie played agayne both loud and shrille, 

And Adler he did syng ; 

“ 0 ladye, this is thy ovvne true love, 

No harper, but a kyng. 

" 0 ladye, this is thy owne true love. 

As playnlye thou mayst see ; 

And I’ll rid thee of that foul paynim. 

Who parts thy love and thee.” 

The ladye lookt and the lady blusht, 

And blusht and lookt agayne, 

While Adler he hath drawn his brande, 

And hath Sir Bremor slayne. 

Up then rose the kemperye men, 

And loud they gan to crye : 

“ Ah, traytors 1 yee have slayne our kyng. 

And therefore ye shall dye.” 

Kyng Estmere threwe the harpe asyde, 

And swith he drew his brand ; 

And Estmere he, and Adler yonge, 
llight stiff in stour can stand. 

And aye their swordes soe sore can byte, 

Through help of gramary^, 

That soon they have slayne the kemperye men, 

Or forst them forth to flee. 

King Estmere took that fayre ladye, 

And married her to his wyfe, 

And brought her home to merry England, 

With her to leade his lyfe. 

I must <not, however, attempt to quote more of those fine 
old ballads here : the feuds of the Percy and the Douglas 
would take up too much space ; so Would the Loves of King 
Arthur's Court, and the Adventures of Bobin Hood. Even 
the stoiy of the Heir of Lynne must remain untold ; and I 
must content myself with two of the shortest and least hack- 
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iieyed poems in a book that for great and varied interest can 
hardly be surpassed. “ The Lie,” is said to have been written 
by Sir Walter Raleigh the night before his execution. That 
it was written at that exact time is pretty well disproved by 
the date of its publication in "Davidson’s Poems,” before Sir 
Walter’s death ; it is even uncertain that Raleigh was the 
author ; but that it is of that age is beyond all doubt ; so is 
its extraordinary beauty — a beauty quite free from the conceits 
which deform too many of our finest old lyrics. 

Go, Soul, the body's guest, 

Upon a thankless errand; 

Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant. 

Go, since I needs must die, 

And give the world the lie. 

Go tell the Court it glows 
And shines like rotten wood ; 

Go tell the Church it shows 
Men’s good, and doth no good : 

If Church and Couii reply, 

Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates they live 
Acting by others’ actions, 

Not loved unless they give, 

Ngt strong but by their factions ; 

If potentates reply. 

Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state, 

Their purpose is ambition. 

Their practice only hate : 

And if they once reply. 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell them that bra.ve it most, 

They beg for more by spending, 

Who in their greatest cost 

Seek nothing but commending ; 

And if they make reply, 

Spare not to give the lie. 

Tell zeal it lacks devotion ; 

Tell love it is but lust ; 

TeU time it is but motion ; 

Tell flesh it is but dust.; 

And wish them not reply, 

For thou must give the lie. 
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Tell nf'c it daily wA««teih •, 

Tell honour how it alter* ; 

Tell beauty how she hlasteth ; 

Tell favour how she falters , 

And as they shall reply, 

Give each of them the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In fickle points of uiceness ; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness : 

And if they do reply. 

Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness : 

Toll skill it is pretension ; 

Tell charity of coldness ; 

Tell law it is contention : 

And as they yield reply, 

So give them still the lie. 

Tell f<)rtnne of her blindness ; 

IVll nature of decay ; 

Tell friendship of unkindness ; 

Tell justice of delay : 

And if they dare reply, 

Then give them all the lie, 

Tell arts they have no soundness, 

But vary by e.stt'eming ; 

Tell schools they want profoundness. 

And stand too much on seeming ; 

If arts and schools replv, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city ; 

Tell how the country erreth ; 

Tell, manhood shakes off pity ; 

Tell, virtue least preferreth : 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 
Commandeth thee, done blabbing, 

Although to give the He < 

Deserves no less than stabbing, 

Yet stab at thee who will, 

Ho stab the soul can kill. 

WINIFRED A. 

About the authorship of this beautiful address to conjugal 
love, there is also much uncertainty. Bishop Percy calls it a 
" Translation from the Antient British,” probably to veil the 
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real writer. We tbd it included among Gilbert Cooper’s 
poems, a diamond amongst pebbles ; he never could have 
written it. It has been claimed for Steevens, who did the 
world good service as one of the earliest restorers of Shake- 
speare’s text ; but who is almost as famous for his bitter and 
cynical temper as for his acuteness as a verbal critic. Could 
this charming love-song, true in its tenderness as the gushing 
notes of a bird to his sitting mate, have been poured forth by 
a man whom the whole world agreed in hating ? After all, wo 
have no need to meddle with this vexed question. Let us be 
content to accept thankfully one of the very few purely English 
ballads which contradict the reproach of our Scottish and Irish 
neighbours, when they tell us that our love-songs are of the 
head not of the heart. This poem, at least, may vie with 
those of Gerald Griffin in the high and rare merit of conveying 
the noblest sentiments in the simplest language. 

Away ! let nought to love displeasing, 

My Winifreda, move your care ; 

Let nought delay the heavenly blessing, 

Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What though no grant of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood ? 

We’!! shine in more substantial honours, 

And to be noble we’ll be good. 

Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 

Shall sweetly sound where’er 'tis spoke ; 

And all the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect such little folk. 

What though from fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess ? 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each kind returning season 
SuflEioient for our wishes give ; 

For we will live a life of reason, 

And that’s the only life to live. 

Through youth to age in love excelling, 

We’ll hand in hand together tread ; 

Sweet-smiling Peace shtdl crown our dwelling, 

And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our be^l. 

How should I love the pretty creatures. 

While round my knees they fondly clung; 

To see them look their mother s features. 

To hear them lisp their mother's tongue. 
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Aud when with envy, time transported. 

Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You’ll in yotir girls again be courted. 

And I'll go wooing in my boys. 

Surely this is the sort of poetiy that ought to be popular— 
to be sung in our concert-rooms, and set to such airs as should 
be played on barrel-organs through our streets, suggesting the 
words and the sentiments as soon as the first notes of the 
melody make themselves heard under the window. 


II. 

IRISH AUTHORS. 

THOMAS DAVIS — ^JOIIN BANIM. 

Considering his immense reputation in the Sister Island, the 
name of Thomas Davis has hardly found its due place in our 
literature. He was an Irish barrister ; the most earnest, the 
most vehement, the most gifted, and the most beloved of the 
Young Ireland party. Until the spring of 1840, when he was 
in his twenty-sixth year, he had only been remarkable for ex- 
treme good nature, untiring industry, and very varied learning. 
At that period he blazed forth at once as a powerful and bril- 
liant political writer, produced an eloquent and admirable 
“ Life of Curran,” became one of the founders of the “ Nation" 
newspaper, and carried his zeal in the cause of nationality to 
such excess, that he actually proposed to publish a weekly 
jommal in the Irish tongue— an impracticable scheme, which 
happily ended in talk. 

To the newspaper which was established, and which the 
young patriots condescended to write in the langut^e — to use 
their own phrase — of the Saxons, we owe the beautiful lyrics 
of Thomas Davis. The editor of the “ Nation " had fiiith in 
the well-known saying of Fletcher of Saltoun, " Give me the 
writing of the ballads, and let who will make the laws and 
in default of other aid, the regular contributors to the new 
journal resolved to attempt the task themselves. It is difficult 
to believe, but the editor of his poems dwells upon it as a 
well-known feet, that up to this time the author of “The Sack 
of Baltimore " bad never written a line of verse in his life, and 
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was, indeed, far less sanguine than his coadjutors in the suc- 
cess of the experiment. How completely he succeeded there 
is no need to tell, although nearly all that he has written was 
the work of ono hurried year, thrown off in the midst of u 
thousand occupations and a thousand claims. A very few 
years more, and his brief and bright career was cut short by a 
sudden illness, which carried him rapidly to the grave, beloved 
and lamented by his countrymen of every sect and of every 
party : 

“ Hifl mournera were two hosta, hia friends and foea ; 

* * * He had kept 

The whiteness of hia soul, and thus men o’er him wept.” 

Oh ! that ho had lived to love Ireland, not better, but more 
wisely, and to write volumes upon volumes of such lyrics as 
the two first which I transcribe, such biographies as his “ Lif) 
of Curran,” and such criticism as his “Essay upon Irisli 
Song ! ” 

I will deal more tenderly than he would have done witli 
printer and reader, by giving them as little as I can of his be- 
loved Cymric words (such is the young Irish name for the old 
Irish language) ; aud by sparing them altogetlier his beloved 
Cymric character, which I have before my eyes at this moment, 
looking exactly like a cross between Arabic and Chinese. 

THR SACK OP BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore is a small seaport, in the barony of Cai’bery, iji 
South Munster. It gi'ew up round a castle of O’Driscoll’s, and 
was, after his ruin, colonized by the English. On the 20th of 
June, 1631, the crew of two Algerine galleys landed in the 
dead of the night, sacked the town, and bore off into slavery 
all who were not too old or too young, or too fierce, for their 
purpose. The pirates were steered up the intricate channel 
by one Hackett, a Dungarvon fisherman, whom they had taken 
at sea for that office. Two years after he was convicted and 
executed for the crime. 

The summer sun is falling soft on Oarbery's hundred isles ; 

The summer sun is gleaming still through Gabriel's rough defiles ; 

Old loisberkiu’s crumbled fane looks like a moulting bi^ ; 

An(| in a calm and sleepy swell the ocean-tide is heard ; 

The hookers lie upon the beach ; the children cease their play ; 

The gossips leave the little inn ; the households kneel to pi'ay ; 

And full ef love and peace and rest, its daily labour o’er. 

Upon that cosy creek there lay the town of Baltimore. 
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A deeper rest, a starry trance, has come with midnight there, 

No sound, except that throbbing wave, in earth or sea or air; 

The massive capes and ruined towere seem conscious of the calm ; 
The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing heavy balm, 

So still the night, those two long barques round Duuashad that glide, 
Must trust their oars, methinks not few, against the ebbing tide ; 
Oh I some sweot mission of true love must urge them to the shore, 
They bring some lover to his bride, who sighs in Baltimore. 

All, all asleep within each roof along that rocky street, 

And these must be the lover’.s friends, with gently gliding feet , 

A stifled gasp ! a dreamy noise ! — “ The roof is in a flame ! ” 

From out their beds and to their doors rush maid and sire and dame, 
And meet upon the threshold-stone, the gleaming sabre’s fall. 

And o’er each black and bearded face the white or crimson shawl ; 
The yell of ‘'Allah ! ” breaks above the prayer and shriek and roar- - 
Oh, blessed God ! the Algerine is lord of Baltimore ! 

Then flung the youth his naked hand against the shearing sword ; 
Then sprang the mother on the brand with which lier son was gored ; 
Then sank the grandsire os the floor, his grand-babes clutching wild ; 
Then fled the maiden, moaning faint, and nestled with the child. 
But see yon pirate strangled lies and ci’ushed with splashing heel, 
While o’er him, in an Irish hand, there sweeps his Syrian steel. 
Though virtue sink, and courage fail, and misers yield their store, 
There’s on€ hearth well avenged in the sack of Baltimore ! 

Midsummer morn, in woodland nigh, the birds begin to sing, 

'I'hey see not now the milking maids — deserted is the spring ' 
Midsummer day, this gallant rides from distant Bandon’s town, 
Those hookers crossed from stormy Skull, that skiff from Affadovvn. 
They only found the smoking walls with neighbours’ blood besprent. 
And on the strewed and trampled beach awhile they wildly went, 
'I’hen dashed to sea, and passed Cape Clear, and saw five leagues 
The pirate galleys vanishing that ravaged Baltimore. [before, 

Oh ! some must tug the galley’s oai and some must tend the steed, 
This boy will bear a Scheik’s chibouk, and that a Bey’s jerreed. 

Oh ! some are for the arsenals by beauteous Dardanelles, 

And some are in the caravan to Mecca’s sandy dells. 

The maid that Bandon gallant sought is chosen for the Dey ; 

She’s safe 1 she’s dead I she stabbed him in the midst of his serai ! 
And, when to die a death of fire, that noble maid they bore, 

She only smiled — O’Driscoll's child ! — she thought of Baltimore. 

’Tis two long years since sank the town beneath that bloody band, 
And all aronnd its trampled hearths & larger concourse stand, 

Where, high upbn a gallows tree, a yelling wretch is seen, 

'Tis Hackett of Dungarvon, he who steered the Algerine. 

He fell amid a sullen shout, with scarce a passing prayer, 

For he had slain the kith and kin of many a hundred there. 

Some muttered of MadMurebadh, who had brought the Norman o’er; 
Some cursed him with Iscariot, that day in Baltimore. 
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The more we study this ballad, the more extraoixUnary does 
it appear that it should have been the work of an unpractised 
hand. Not only is it full of spirit and of melody, qualities not 
incompatible with inexperience in poetical composition, but 
the artistic merit is so great. Picture succeeds to picture, each 
perfect in itself, and each conducing to the effect of the whole. 
There is not a careless line, or a word out of place ; and how 
the epithets paint ; “ fibrous sod,’* heavy balm,” “ shearing 
sword ! ” The Oriental portion is as complete in what the 
French call local colour as the Irish. IJe was learned, was 
Thoma.s Davis, and wrote of nothing that he could not have 
taught. It is something that he should have left a poem like 
this, altogether untinged by party politics, for the pride and 
admiration of all who share a common language, whether Celt 
or Saxon. 

MAIRE BHAN ASTOIR “ PAIR MART MT TREASURE.” 

IRISH EMIGRANT SONG. 

In a valley far away, 

With my Maire bhan astoir, 

Short would be the summer day, 

Ever loving more and more. 

Winter days would all grow long 
With the light her heart would pour, 

With her kisses and her song 
And her loving maith go leor.f 
Fond is Maire bhan a^>toir, 

Fair is Maire bhan astoir, 

Sweet as ripple on the shore 
Sings my Maire bl^ astoir. 

Oh ! her sire is very proud. 

And her mother cold as stone ; 

But her brother bravely vowed 
She should be my bride alone; 

For he knew I loved her well. 

And he knew she loved me too, 

So he sought their pride to quell, 

But 'twas all in vain to sue. 

True is Maire bhan astoir, 

Tried is Maire bhan astoir, 

Had I wings I’d never soar 
From my Maire bhan astoir. 


* Pronounced Maur>ya Yaun Asthore. 
t Much plenty, or in abundance. 
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" There are lands where manly toil 
Surely reaps the crop it bows, 

Glorious woods and teeming soil 
Where the broad Missouri flows ; 

Through the trees the smoke shall rise 
From our hearth with maith go l^or, 

There shall shine the happy eyes 
Of my Maire bhan astoir. 

Mild is Maire bhan astoir, 

Mine is Maire bhan astoir, 

Saints will watch about the door 
Of my Maire bhan astoir. 

I subjoin one of the lyrics, a ballad of the “ Brigade,” which 
produced so much elFect, when printed on the broad sheet of 
the Nation.” It is a graphic and dramatic battIe*8ong, full 
of life and action ; too well calculated to excite that most 
excitable people, for whose gratification it was written. 

FONTENOT. {\ 745 .) 

Thrice, at the huts of Fontenoy, the English column failed ; 

And twice, the lines of Saint Antoine the Dutch in vain assailed ; 
For town and slope were filled with fort and flanking battery. 

And well they swept the English ranks and Dutch auxiliary. 

As vainly through De Barri’s wood the British soldiers burst, 

The Preach artillery drove them back, diminished and dispersed. 
The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious eye, 

And ordered up his last reserve, his latest chance to try. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, how fast his generals ride ! 

And mustering come his chosen troops like clouds at eventide. 

Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread. 

Their cannon blaze in front and flank. Lord Hay is at their head. 
Steady they step adown the slope, steady they mount the hill, 

Steady they load, steady they fire, moving right onward still, 

Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as through a furnace blast, 

Through rampart, treuch, and palisade, and ballets showering fast 
And ou the open plain above they rose and kept their course, 

With ready fire and grim resolve, that mocked at hostile force ; 

Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow their ranks. 

They break as breaks the Zuyder Zee through Holland’s ocean 
banks ! 

More idly than the summer flies, French tirailleurs rush round ; 

As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the ground ; 
Bomb shell aad^ grape and round-shot tore, still on they marched 
and fired ; 

Fast, from each volley, grenadier and voltigeur retired. 

" Push on, my household cavalry ! " King Louis madly cried : 

To death they rush, but rude their shock, not unavenged they died. 

On, through the camp the column trod, King Louis turned his rein ; 

“ Not yet, my liege," Saxe interpos^ “the Irish troops remain.” 

0 
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And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo 
Had not these exiles ready been, fresh, vehement and true. 

“Lord Clare/’ he says, “you have your wish— there are yout 
Saxon foes ! ” 

The Marshal almost smiles to see how furiously he goes ! 

How fierce the look these exiles wore, who 're wont to be so gay ! 
The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day ; 

The treaty broken ere the ink wherein 'twas writ could dry ; [cry; 
Their plundered homes, their ruined shrines, their women’s parting 
Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their country overthrown ; 
Each looks as if revenge for all were staked on him alone. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 

Rushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud exiles were. 

O’Brien’s voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he commands, 

“Fix bayonets — charge!’’ Like mountain storm rush on these 
fiery bands !— 

Thin is the English column now. and faint their volleys grow, 

Yet, mustering all the strength they have, they make a gallant show. 
They dress their ranks upon the hill, to face that battle-wind ; 

Their bayonets the breakers’ foam ; like rocks the men behind ! 

One volley crashes from their line, when through the surging smoke, 
With empty guns clutched in their bands, the headlong Irish bi-oke. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce huzza I 
“ Revenge I remember Limerick ! dash down the Sacsanagh ! 

Jjike lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang, 

Ri^bt up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang; 

Bright was their steel, ’tis bloody now, their guns are filled with gore: 
Thro’ shattered ranks and severed files and trampled flags they tore ; 
The English strove with desperate strength, paused, rallied, scat- 
ter^, fled; 

The green hill side is matted close with dying end with deail. 

Across the plain and far away passed on that hideous wrack, 

While cavalier and fantassin dash in upon their track. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 

With bloody plumes the Irish stand ; the field is fought and won ! 

John Banim was the founder of that school of Irish novelists, 
which, always excepting its blameless purity, so much re- 
sembles the modern romantic French school, that if it were 
possible to suspect Messieurs Victor Hugo, EugSne Sue, and 
Alexandre Dumas of reading the English which they never 
approach without such ludicrous blunders, one might fancy 
that many-volumed tribe to have stolen their peculiar inspii-a- 
tion from the O’Hara family. Of a certainty the tales of Mr. 
Banim were purely original. They had no precuraors either 
in our own language or in any other, and they produced ac- 
cordingly the sort of impression more vivid than durable 
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which highly-coloured and deeply-shadowed novelty is sui-e 
to make on the public mind. But they are also intensely 
national. They reflect Irish scenery, Irish character, Irish 
crime, and Irish virtue, with a general truth, which, in spite 
of their tendency to melodramatic eflfects, will keep them 
fresh and life-like for many a day after the mere fashion of the 
novel of the season shall be past and gone. The last of his 
works, especially “ Father Connell,” contains the portrait of a 
parish priest, so exquisitely simple, natural, and tender, that 
in the whole range of fiction I know nothing more charming. 
The subject was one that the author loved ; witness the fol- 
lowing rude, rugged, homely song, which explains so well the 
imperishable ties which unite the peasant to his pastor: — 


SOOGABTU AIIOON,* 

Am T the slave they say, 
Soggarth aro<»ii ? 

Since you did show the way, 
Soggarth aroon, 

T//eir slave no more to be, 

While they would work with me 
Ould Ireland’s slavery, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

Why not her poorest mao, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Try anfl do all he can, 

Soggarth aroon, 

Her commands to fulfil 
Of bU own heart and will, 

Side by side with you stiU, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

Loyal and brave to you, 

Soggarth aroon, 

Yot be no slave to yoii, 

Soggarth aroon, 

Nor ovxt of fear to you 
Brand up so near to you- 
Och 1 out of fear to 
Soggarth aroon 1 

Who in the winter night, 

Soggarth aroon, 

When the could blast did bite, 
Soggartih aroon, 


Anglic^, Priest dear. 
C2 
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Came to my cabin-door, 

And on my earthen floor 
Knelt by me eick and poor, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

Who on the marriage-day, 

Soggarth aroon. 

Made the poor cabin gay, 

Soggarth aroon, 

And did both laugh and sing. 

Making our hearts to ring 
At the poor christening, 

Soggarth ai'oon ? 

Who as friend only met, 

Soggarth aroon ; 

Never did flout me yet, 

Soggarth aroon, 

And when my hearth was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 

Soggarth aroon ? 

Och ! you, and only you, 

Soggarth aroon ! 

And for this I was true to you, 

Soggarth aroon ; 

In love they'll never shake. 

When for ould Ireland’s sake. 

We a true part did tako, 

Soggarth ai'oon 1 

There is a small and little-known volume of these rougii 
peasant- ballads, full of the same truth and intensity of feeling, 
- songs which seem destined to be sung at the wakes and 
patterns of Ireland. But, to say nothing of his fine classical 
tragedy of “ Damon and Pythias,” Mr. Banim, so successful in 
the delineation of the sweet, delicate, almost idealised girl of 
the people, has written at least one song that may rival 
Gerald Griffin in grace and sentiment. A lover sings it to his 
mistress . j 

'T is not for love of fame ; 

Though Fortune may her smile bestow. 

And 1 may win a name, 

Aflleen ; 

And I may win a name. 

And yet it is for gold I go, 

And yet it is for fume ; 

That they may deck anothw brow, 

And bless another name, 

Ailleen ; 

And bless another name. 
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For this, but this I go — for this 
I leave thy love awhile, 

And all the soft and quiet bliss 
Of thy young faithful smile, 

Ailleen ; 

Of thy»young faithful smile. 

And I go to brave a world I hate, 

And woo it o’er and o’er. 

And tempt a wave, and try a fate 
Upon a stranger shore, 

Ailleen ; 

Upon a stnanger shore. 

Oh ! when the bays are all my own, 

I know a heart will care ! 

Oh ! when the gold is sought and w'on 
I know a brow will wear, 

» Ailleen ; 

I know a brow will wear ! 

And, when with both returned again, 

My native land I see, 

I know a smile will meet me then, 

And a hand will welcome me, 

Ailleen ; 

And a hand will welcome me ! 

Is it not strange that with such ballads as these of John 
Banira, Thomas Davis, and Gerald Griffin before us, Mr. 
Moore, that great and undoubted wit, should pass in the 
highest English circles for the only song-writer of Ireland ? 
Do people really prefer flowers made of silk and cambric, of 
gum and wire, the work of human hands, however perfect, to 
such as Mother Earth sends forth in the gushing spring-time, 
full of sap and odour, sparkling with sunshine, and dripping 
with dew ? 

I can find no regular life of our poet : nothing beyond 
a chance record of a kind word to one young struggling coun- 
tryman, and a kind act to another. He died in the vigour of 
his age ; married, and, as I fear, poor. The too frequent story 
of a man of genius. 
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AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH PLACES. 

VKIT TO TAPLOW 
TSOMAS NOEL. 

Three summers ago I spent a few pleasant weeks among 
some of the loveliest scenery of our great river. The banks of 
the Thames, always beautiful, are nowhere more delightful 
than iu the neighbourhood of Maidenhead, — one side ram- 
parted by the high, abrupt chalky cliffs of Buckinghamshire ; 
the other edging gently away into our rich Berkshire meadows, 
chequered with villages, villas, and woods. 

My own temporary home was one of singular beauty, — a 
snug cottage at Taplow, looking over a garden full of honey- 
suckles, lilies, and roses, to a miniature terrace, whose steps 
led down into the water, or rather into our little boat ; the 
fine old bridge at Maidenhead just below us ; the magnificent 
woods of Cliefden, crowned with the lordly mansion (now, 
alas ! a second time burnt down), rising high above ; and the 
broad majestic river, fringed with willow and alder, gay with 
an ever-changing variety — ^the trim pleasure-yacht, the busy 
barge, or the punt of the solitaiy angler— gliding by placidly 
and slowly, the very image of calm and conscious power. No 
pleasanter residence, through the sultry months of July and 
August, than the Bridge Cottage at Taplow ! 

Besides the natural advant^es of the situation, we were 
within reach of many- interesting places, of which we, as 
strangers, contrived— as strangers usually do— to see a great 
deal more than the actual residents. 

A six-mile drive took us to the lordly towers of Windsor — 
the most queenly of our palaces — ^with the adjuncts that so 
well become the royal residence, St. George’s Chapel and Eton 
College, fitting shrines of learning and devotion] Windsor 
was full of charm. The ghostly shadow of a tree, that is, or 
passes for, Herne’s oak— for the very man of whom we in- 
quired our way maintained that the tree was apocryphal, 
although in such cases 1 hold it wisest and pleasantest to 
believe — ^the quaint old town itself, with the localities immor- 
talised by Sir John and Sir Hugh, Dame Quickly and Justice 
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Shallow, and all the company of the Merry Wives, had to me 
an j2zi1^iliDg attraction. To Windsor we drove again and again, 
until the pony spontaneously turned his head Windsor-ward. 

Then we reviewed the haunts of Gray, the house at Stoke 
Pogis, and the churchyard where he is buried, and which 
contains the touching epitaph wherein the pious son com- 
memorates “the careful mother of many children, one of 
whom only had the misfortune to survive her.” To that spot 
we drove one bright summer-day, and we were not the only 
visitants. It was pleasant to see one admirer seated under a 
tree, sketching the church, and another party, escorted by 
the clergyman, walking reverently through it. Stoke Pogis, 
however, is not without its rivals ; and we also visited the old 
church at Upton, whose Jvy-mantled tower claims to be the 
veritable tower of the “ Elegy.” A very curious scene did that 
old church exhibit — that of an edifice not yet decayed, but 
abandoned to decay, an incipient ruin, such as probably might 
have been paralleled in the monasteries of England after the 
Reformation, or in the churches of France after the first 
Revolution. The walls were still standing, still full of monu- 
ments and monumental inscriptions : in some the gilding was 
yet fresh ; and one tablet, especially, had been placed there 
very recently, commemorating the talent and virtues of the 
celebrated astronomer. Sir John Herschel. But the windows 
were denuded of their glass, the font broken, the pews dis- 
mantled; whilst on the tottering reading-desk one of the 
great Prayer-books, all mouldy and damp, still lay open — last 
vestige of the holy services with which it once resounded. 
Another church had been erected, but it looked new and 
naked, and everybody seemed to regret the old place of 
worship, the roof of which was remarkable for the purity of 
its design.* 

Another of our excursions was to Ockwells— a carious and 
beautiful specimen of domestic architecture in the days before 
the Tudors. Strange it seems to me that no one has exactly 
imitated that graoefuJ fronts vrith its steep roof terminated on 
either side by two projecting ^bles, the inner one lower than 
the other, adorned with oak-carving, I'egalar and delicate as 
that on an ivory ian. The porch has equal elegance. One ' 

* Since writing this paper, the fine old church in question has 
been completely restotw. 
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almost expects to see some baronial hawking-party, or some 
bi'idal procession, issue from its recesses. The great hall, 
although its grand open roof has been barbarously closed up, 
still retains its fine proportions, its dais, its music-gallery, and 
the lohg range of windows, still adorned with the mottos and 
escutcheons of the Norreys, their kindred and allies. It has 
long been used as a farm-house; and one marvels that the 
painted windows should have remained uninjured through 
four centuries of neglect and change. Much that was inter- 
esting has disappeared, but enough still remains to gratify 
those who love to examine the picturesque dwellings of our 
ancestors. The noble staircase, the iron-studded door, the 
prodigious lock, the gigantic key (too heavy for a woman to 
wield), the cloistered passages, the old-fashioned buttery- 
hatch, give a view not merely of the degree of civilisation of 
the age, but of the habits and customs of familiar daily life. 

Another drive took us to the old grounds of Lady Place, 
where, in demolishing the house, care had been taken to pre- 
serve the vaults in which the great Whig leaders wrote and 
signed the famous letter to William of Orange which drove 
James the Second from the throne. A gloomy place it is 
now— a sort of underground ruin— and gloomy enough the 
})atriots must have found it on that memorable occasion ; the 
tombs of the monks (it had formerly been a monastery) under 
their feet, the rugged walls around them, and no ray of light, 
except the lanterns they may have brought with them or the 
torches which they lit. Surely the signature of that sum- 
mons which secured the liberties of England would make an 
impressive picture — Lord Somers in the foreground, and the 
other Whig statesmen grouped around him. A Latin inscrip- 
tion records a visit made by George III. to the vaults; and 
truly it is amongst the places that monarchs would do well to 
visit — full of stern lessons ! 

Chief pilgrimage of all was one that led us first to Beacons- 
field, through the delightful lanes of Buckinghamshire, with 
their luxuriance of hedge-row timber, and their patches of ^ 
heathy common. There we paid willing homage to all that 
remained of the habitation consecrated by the genius of 
Edmund Burke. Little is left, beyond gates and outbuildings, 
for the house has been burnt down and the grounds dispark^d ; 
but still some of his walks remained, and an old well and 
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traces of an old garden — and pleasant it was to tread where 
such a man had trodden, and to converse with the few who 
still remembered him. We saw, too, the stalwart yeoman who 
had the honour, not only of furnishing to Sir Joshua the 
model of his “ Infant Hercules,” but even of suggesting the 
subject. Thus it happened. Passing a few days with Mr. 
Burke at his favourite retirement, the great painter accom- 
panied his host on a visit to his bailiff. A noble boy lay 
sprawling in the cradle in the room where they sat, His 
mother would fain have removed him, but Sir Joshua, then 
commissioned to paint a picture for the Empress Catherine, 
requested that the child might remain, sent with all speed for 
palette and easel, and accomplished his task with that success 
which so frequently waitg upon a sudden inspiration. It is 
remarkable that the good farmer, whose hearty cordial kind- 
ness I shall not soon forget, has kept in a manner most 
unusual the promise of his sturdy infancy, and makes as near 
an approach to the proportions of the fabled Hercules as ever 
Buckinghamshire yeoman displayed. 

Beaconsfield, however, and even the cherished retirement of 
Burke, was by no means the goal of our pilgrimage. The true 
shrine was to be found four miles farther, in the small cottage 
at Chalfont St. Giles, where Milton found a refuge during the 
Great Plague of London, 

The road wound through lanes still shadier and hedge-rows 
still richer, where the tall trees rose from banks overhung 
with fern, intermixed with spikes of purple fox-glove ; some- 
times broken by a bit of mossy park-paling, sometimes by the 
light shades of a beech-wood, until at last we reached the 
quiet and secluded village whose very first dwelling was con- 
secrated by the abode of the great poet. 

It is a small tenement of four rooms, one on either side the 
door, standing in a little garden, and having its gable to the 
road A short inscription, almost hidden by the foliage of the 
vine, tells that Milton once lived within those sacred walls. 
The cottage has been so seldom visited, is so little desecrated 
by thronging admirers, and has suffered so little from alteration 
or decay, and all about it has so exactly the serene and 
tranquil aspect that one should have expected to see in an 
English village two centuries ago, that it i*equires but a slight 
effort of fancy to image to ourselves. the old blind bard still 
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sitting in that little parlour, or sunning himself on the garden- 
seat beside the well. Milton is said to have corrected at 
Chalfont some of the sheets of the “ Paradise Lost.” The 
“ Paradise Eegained ” he certainly composed there. One loves 
to think of him in that calm retreat,— to look round that poor 
room and think how Genius ennobles all she touches 1 Heaven 
forefend that change in any shape, whether of embellishmeat 
or of decay, should fall upon that cottage ! 

Another resort of ours — not a pilgiiim^, but a haunt — was 
the finest of old poyaads, known by the name of Burnham 
Beeches. A real forest it is — six hundred acres in extent, 
and varied by steep declivities, wild dells, and tangled dingles. 
The ground, clothed with the fine short turf where the thyme 
and the harebell love to grow, is partly covered with luxuriant 
fern ; and the juniper and the holly form a fitting underwood 
for those magnificent trees, hollowed by age, whose profuse 
canopy of leafy boughs seems so much too heavy for the thin 
rind by which it is supported. Mr. Grote has a house here 
on which we looked with reverence ; and in one of the loveliest 
spots we came upon a monument erected by Mrs. Grote in 
memory of Mendelssohn, and enriched by an elegant inscrip- 
tion from her pen. 

We were never weary of wandering among the Burnham 
Beeches ; sometimes taking Dropmore by the way, where the 
taste of the late Lord Grenville created from a barren heath 
a perfect Eden of rare trees and matchless fiowers. But even 
better than amid that sweet woodland scene did 1 love to 
ramble by the side of the Thames, as it bounded the beautiful 
grounds of Lord Orkney, or the magnificent demesne of Sir 
George Warrender, the verdant lawns of Ciiefden. 

That place also is full of memories. There it was that the , 
famous Duke of Buckingham fought his no less famous duel 
with Lord Shrewsbury, whilst the fair countess, dressed, rather 
than disguised, as a page, held the horse of her victorious 
paramour. We loved to gaze on that princely mansion, re- 
peating to each other the marvellous lines in which our two 
matchless satirists have immortalised the Duke’s follies, and 
doubting which portrait were the best. We may at least be 
sura that no third painter will excel them.* Alas ! who reads 

* And yet they have been almost equalled a French artist ; 
Const Anthony Hamilton in the " M^moirea de OrammoQt." 
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Pope or Dryden now 1 I am afraid, very much afiaid, that to 
many a fair young reader these celebrated characters will be 
as good as manuscript. I will at all events try the experiment. 
Here they be 

" In the first rank of these did Zimri stand : 

A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but aQ mankind's epitome; 

Stiff in opinion, alwa^ in wnmg, 

Was everything by starts and nothing haig ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Bleat madman, who could every hour employ. 

With something new to wish or to enjoy ! " 

I)r\’ 1 )£n, AbsaUm and Achitophel. 

Now for the little hunchback of Twickenham — 

“ In the worst inn's woi*st room, with mat half hung, 

The walls of plaster, and the floor of dung ; 

On once a flock*-bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red : 

Great Villiers lies but ah, how changed from him, 
That life of pleasure and that soul of whim, 

Gallant and gay in Cliefden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ! 

Or just as gay at council 'mid the ring 
Of mimic statesmen and th^ir merry king I 
No wit to flatter left of all his store ; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends 
And fame, the lord of useless thousands ends ! ” 

Pops, Moral E»9ay». 

The charming walk at Lord Orkne/s, which I was so kindly 
peimitted to enjoy, and which I did enjoy so thoroughly, rau 
between the noble river shaded and overhung by trees, and 
the high steep chalky cliff, also clothed with trees to the very 
summit ; trees of all kinds, the oak, the beech, the ash, the 
elm, the yew, the cypress, the pine, the juniper. The wood- 
land path— no trimly-kept walk, but a rude narrow cart-track 
— thridded its Vay amidst nooks so closely planted and 
branches so interlaced, that oftentimes the water only glanced 
upon us by glimpses through the foliage, just as in looking 
upward we caught a ^eun of the blue sky. Sometimes again 
it was totally hidden, and we only fblt the presence of the 
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river by the refreshing coolness of the breeze, and the gentle 
rippling of the slow current ; while, sometimes, a sudden 
opening would give to view some rude landing-place where 
the boats were laden with chalk; or a vista accidentally 
formed by the felling of some large tree would show us an 
old mill across the stream framed in by meeting branches 
like a picture. 

The Taplow spring, with its pretty cottage for picnics, often 
proved the end of our evening walks. I loved to see the 
gushing of that cool clear sparkling spring, plashing over the 
huge stones that seemed meant to restrain it, sporting in 
pools and eddies, and lost almost as soon as it wells from the 
earth amid the waters of the silver Thames. 

Steep as it seems and i.s, the chalky cliff is not inaccessible. 
Here and there it recedes from the liver, sometimes hollowed 
into deep caves, and then again it advances with a more gradual 
slope, so as to admit of zig-zag walks jiractised to the summit. 
These walks, almost buried amongst the rich foliage, have a 
singular attraction in their steepness and their difficulty. 
Long branches of ivy trail from the cliff in every direction, 
mingled at this season with a gorgeous profiLsion of the cling- 
ing woodbine, the yellow St, John’s-wort, and the large purple 
flowers of the Canterbury bell. Our steps were literally 
impeded by these long garlands. Our feet were j^eriietually 
entangled in them. We crushed them as we passed. 

The view from the Hermit’s hut, on the height, is amongst 
those that can never be forgotten. We looked over the tons 
of the tall trees, down a sheer descent of I know not how 
many hundred feet, to a weir upon the Thames, foaming and 
brawling under our very eyes. Just beyond was one of the 
loveliest reaches of the river, with Cookham bridge and the 
fine old church forming a picture in itself. Then came a wide 
extent of field and meadow, mansion and village, tower and 
spire, the rich woods of Berkshire interspersed amongst all, 
the noble river winding away into the distance, and the far- 
off hills mingling with the clouds, until we knew not which 
was earth or which was sky. 

Very pleasant was that sojourn by the Thames side ; and 
amongst the pleasures that 1 most value, one of those which 
1 brought home with me, and trust never to lose, must be 
reckoned the becoming acquainted with Mr. Nool’s “ Rhymes 
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and Roundelay es,” and forming, not an acquaintance, for we 
have never met, but a friendship with the author, 

Mr. Noel resides in a beautiful place in that beautiful 
neighbourhood, leading the life of an accomplished but some- 
what secluded country gentleman ; — a most enviable life, and 
one well adapted to the observation of nature and to the pro- 
duction of poetry, but by no means so well calculated to 
make a volume of poems extensively known. Hence it is that 
the elegant and graphic description of Thames scenery which 
1 subjoin, although it has been published nearly ten years, 
will probably have the charm of novelty to many of rny 
readers ; — 


A THAMES VOTAOE. 

Gracefully, gracefully glides our bark 
On the bosom of Father Thames, 

And before her bows the wavelets dark 
Break into a thousand gems. 

The kingfisher not straighter darts 
Down the stream to his sweet mate’s nest, 
Than our arrowy pinnace shouts and parts 
The river’s yielding breast. 

We have passed the chalk-cliff on whose crown 
The hermit's hut doth cling, 

And the bank, whose hanging woods look ilown 
On the smile of Cliefdeu spring. 

We are come where Hedsoi’s crested fount 
Pours forth its babbling nil, 

And where the channed eye loves to mount 
To the small church on the hill. 

On, like a hawk upon the wing, 

Our little wherry flies ; 

Against her bows the ripples slug, 

And the wavelets round her rise. 

In view is Cookham’s ivied tower ; 

And, up yon willowy reach, 

Enfolding many a fairy bow'er, 

Wave Bisham’s woo^ of beech. 

O'er Marlow’s loveliest vale they look, 

Au'^ its spire that seeks the skies ; 

And afar, to where in its meadow-nook 
Medmenham’s Abbey lies. 

Still on, still on, as we smoothly glide, 

There are charms that woo the eye, — 

Boughs waving green in the pictured tide. 

And the blue reflected sky. 
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Swift dragon-flies, with their gauzy wings, 

Flit glistening to and fro, 

And murmuring hosts of moving things 
O’er the waters glance and glow. 

There are spots where nestle wild flowers small 
With many a mingling gleam ; 

Where the broad flag waves, and the bulrush tall 
Nods still to the thrusting stream. 

The Forget-me-not on the water’s edge 
lleveals her lovely hue, 

Where the broken bank, between the sedge. 

Is embroidered with her blue 
And in bays where matted foliage weaves 
A shadowy arch on high. 

Serene on broad and bronze-like leaves, 

The virgin lilies lie. 

Fair fall those bonny flowers ! O how 
1 love their petals bright ! 

Smoother than Ariel's moonlit brow ! 

The Water-Nymph’s delight ! 

Those milk-white cups with a golden core. 

Like marble lamps, that throw 
So soft a light on the bordering shore, 

And the waves that round them flow ! 

Steadily, steadily, speeds our bark, 

O'er the silvery w'hirls she springs ; 

While merry as lay of morning lark 
The watery carol rings. 

Lo ! a sailing swan, with a little fleet 
Of cygnets by her side, 

Pushing her snowy bosom sweet 
Against the bubbling tide 1 
And see — ^was ever a lovelier sight ? 

One little bird afloat 

On its mother’s back, ’neath her wing so white, 

A beauteous living boat 1 
The tbreatful male, as he sails ahead. 

Like a champion proud and brave, 

Makes, with his ruffling wings outspread. 

Fierce jerks along the wave. 

He tramples the stream, as we pass him by. 

In wrath from its surface springs, 

And after our boat begins to fly. 

With loudly-flapping wings. 

Gracefully, gracefully glides our bark, 

And the curling current stems, 

Where the willows cast their shadows dark. 

And the ripples gleam like gems ; 

Oh, there’s many a charming scene to mark 
From the bosom of Father Thames ! 
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The following powerful lines are better known, and serve to 
show the variety of Mr. Noel’s talent : — 

THE pauper’s drive. 

There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot ; 

To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot ; 

The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 

And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : — 

Eattle his bones over the stones ; 

He’s only a pauper who nobody owns. 

Oh, where are the mourners ? Alas ! there are none ; 

He has left not a gap in the world now he’s gone; 

Not a tear in the eye of child, woman or man : — 

To the grave with hi.s carcase as fast as you can. 

Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He’s only a pauper who nobody owns. 

What a jolting and creaking and splashing and di»i ! 

The whip how it cracks, and the wheels how they sjun ! 

How the dirt right and left o’er the hedges is hurled I 
The pauper at length makes a noise in the world. 

Rattle his bones over the atones ; 

He’s only a pauper who nobody owns. 

Poor pauper defunct ! he has made some approach 
To gentility now that he’s stretched in a coach ; 

He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last, 

But it will not be long if he goes on so fast 1 
Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He’s only a pauper who nobody owns. 

But a truce to this strain ! for my soul it is sad 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the brutes, such a desolate end. 

And depart from the light without leaving a friend. 

Bear softly his bones over the stones. 

Though a pauper, he 's one whom his Maker yet owns 

The author tells me that this incident was taken from the 
life. He witnessed such a funeral — a coffin in a parish hearse 
driven at full speed. 


IV. 

OLD AUTHOKS. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

As, in the case of Ben Jonson, posterity values his writings 
for very different qualities from those which obtained his 
high reputation amongst his contemporariesi, so it fias hap- 
pened to Cowley. 
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Praised in his clay as a great poet, the head of the school of 
poets called metaphysical, he is now chiefly known by those 
prose essays, all too short and all too few, which, whether for 
thought or for expression, have rarely been excelled by any 
writer in any language. They are eminently distinguished for 
the grace, the finish, and the clearness which his verse too 
often wants. That there is one cry which pervades them — 
vanity of vanities ! all is vanity ! — that there is an almost 
ostentatious longing for obscurity and retirement, may be 
accounted for by the fact that at an early age Cowley was 
thrown among the cavaliers of the civil wars, sharing the 
exile and the return of the Stuarts, and doubtless disgusted, 
as so pure a writer was pretty sure to be, by a dissolute 
Court, with whom he would find it easier to sympathise in 
its misery than in its triumph. Buckingham, with the fellow- 
feeling of talent for talent, appears to have been kind to him ; 
and when he fled from the world (not very far— -he found his 
beloved solitude at Chertsey), it is satisfactory to know that 
he so far escaped the proverbial ingratitude of the Restoration, 
as to carry with him an income sufficient for his moderate 
wants. He did not long survive a retirement which, Sprat 
says, in a curious life prefixed to the edition of his works 
in 1719, “agreed better with his mind than his body.” 

It is difficult to select from a volume so abundant in riches, 
but I will begin by his opinion of theatrical audiences con- 
tained in “ The Preface to the Cutter of Coleman Street — 
“There is no writer but may fail sometimes in point of 
wit ; and it is no less frequent for the auditors to fail in 
point of judgment. I perceive plainly by daily experience 
that Fortune is mistress of the theatre, as Tully says it is of 
all popular assemblies. No man can tell sometimes from 
whence the invisible winds rise that move them. There are a 
multitude of people who are truly and only spectators of 
a play without any use of their understanding ; and these 
caiTy it sometimes by the strength of their numbers. There 
are others who use their understandings too much ; who 
think it a sign of weakness and stupidity to let anything pass 
by them unattacked, and that the honour of their judgment 
(as some brutals imagine of their courage) consists in quarrel- 
ling with everything. We are, therefore, wonderful wise men, 
and have a fine business of it, we who spend our time in 
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poetry. I do sometimes laugh, and am often angry with 
myself when I think on it ; and if I had a son inclined by 
nature to the same folly, I believe I should bind him from it 
by the strictest conjurations of a paternal blessing. For what 
can be more ridiculous than to labour to give men delight, 
whilst they labour on their part more earnestly to take 
offence ? to expose oneself voluntarily and frankly to all the 
dangers of that narrow passage to unprofitable fame, which is 
defended by rude multitudes of the ignorant, and by armed 
troops of the malicious ? If we do ill, many discover it, and 
all despise us. If we do well, but few men find it out, and 
fewer entertain it kindly. If we commit errors, there is no 
pardon; if we could do wonders, there would be but little 
thanks, and that too extorted from unwilling givers.” 

Of course his play had been coldly received. Here is 
another bit of autobiography, singularly interesting, as coming 
from one who, although he never could retain the rules of 
grammar, was an eminent scholar, and the most precocious of 
all poets. It forms part of the essay, headed “ Of Myself.” 

“It is a hard and a nice subject for a man to write of 
himself. It pains his own heart to say anything of disparage- 
ment, and the reader’s ears to hear anything of praise from 
him. There is no danger from me of my offending him in 
that kind ; neither my mind, nor my body, nor my fortune 
allow me any materials for that vanity. 

« * » « » 

“ As far as my memoiy can return back into my past life, 
before I knew, or was capable of guessing, what the world or 
the glories or business of it were, the natural affections of my 
soul gave me a secret bent of aversion from them, as some 
plants are said to turn away from others by 'an antipathy, 
imperceptible to themselves, and inscrutable to man's under- 
standing. ' Even when I was a very young boy at school, 
instead of roaming about on holidays, and playing with my 
fellows, I was wont to steal from them, and walk into the 
fields, either alone with a book^ or with some one companion 
if I could find him of the same temper. I was then, too, so 
much on enemy to all constraint, that my master could never 
prevail on me by any persuasions or encouragements to learn 
without book the common rules of grammar ; in which they 
dispensed with me alon^ because they found I made a shift . 
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to do the same esercise out of my own reading and observa- 
tion. That I was then of the same mind that I am now 
(which, I confess, I wonder at myself) may appear by the 
latter end of an ode, which I made when I was but thirteen 
years old, and which was then printed with many other verses. 
The beginning of it is boyish, but of this part which I have 
set down (if a very little were corrected) I should hardly now 
be much ashamed : — 

" This only grant me, that my means may lie, 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone ; 

The unknown are better than ill known 

Rumour can ope the grave. 

Acquaintance I would have, but when't depends, 

Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 

“ Books should, as business, entertain the light, 

And sleep as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house, a cottage more 
Than palace ; and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 

With nature’s hand, not art’s; and pleasures yield, 

Horace might envy in bis Sabine field. 

" Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 

For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight. 

These unbought sports, this happy state, 

I would not fear, nor wish my fate ; 

But boldly say each night, 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them — have lived to-day. 

“ You may see by it I was even then acquainted with the 
poets (for the conclusion is taken out of Horace) ; and per- 
haps it was the immature and immoderate love of them which 
stampt first, or rather engraved these characters in me ; they 
wei'e like letters cut into the, bark of a young tree, which, with 
the tree, still grows proportiouably. But how this love came 
to be produced in me so early is a hard question. 1 believe 
I can tell the particular little chance that filled my head first 
with such chimes of vei^se as have never since left ringing 
there : 'for I remember when I began to read and to take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my mother's 
parlour (I know not by what accident^ for she herself never in 
her life read any book but of devotion), but there waa wont to 
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lie Spenser’s works. This I happened to fall upon, and was 
infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, and giants, 
and monsters, and brave houses which I found everywhere 
there (though my understanding had little to do with all 
this) ; and by degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme and 
dance of the numbeHs ; so that I think I had read him all over 
before I was twelve years old, and was thus made a poet. 

“ With these affections of mind, and my heart wholly set 
upon letters, I went to the University ; but was soon torn 
from thence by that violent public storm which would suffer 
nothing to stand where it did, but rooted up every plant, even 
from the princely cedars to me the Hyssop. Yet I had as 
good fortiiqo as could have befallen in such a tempest ; for 
I was cast by it into the family of one of the best persons, and 
into the Court of one of the best princesses of the world. 
Now, though I was here engaged in ways most contrary to 
the original design of my life, that is, into much company and 
no small business, and into a daily sight of greatness, both 
militant and triumphant (for that was the state then of the 
English and French Courts); yet all this was so far from 
altering my opinion, that it only added the confirmation of 
reason to that which was before but natural inclination. I 
saw clearly all the paint of that kind of life, the nearer I came 
to it; and that beauty which I did not fall in love with, when, 
for aught I knew, it was real, was not like to bewilder or entice 
me, when I saw that it was adulterate. I met with several 
great persons whom I liked very well, but could not perceive 
that any part of their greatness was to be liked or desired, no 
more than I would be glad or content to be in a storm 
although I saw many ships which rid safely and bravely in it ; 
a storm would not agree with my stomach, if it did with my 
courage. Though I was in a crowd of as good company as 
could be found anywhere, though I was in business of great 
and honourable trust, though 1 ate at the best table, and 
enjoyed the best conveniences for present subsistence that 
ought to be desired by a man of my condition in banishment 
and public distresses, yet I could not abstain from renewing 
my old s^oolbo/s wish in a copy of verses to the same 
effect : — ♦ 

Well, then, I now do plainly see 

This busy world snd I shall ne’er agree. 
dS 
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“ And I never then proposed to myself any other advan- 
tage from his Majesty’s happy Restoration, but the getting 
into some moderately convenient retreat in the country, 
which I thought in that case I might easily have compassed, 
as well as some others, who, with no greater probabilities or 
pretences, have arrived to extraordinary fortune : but I had 
:before written a shrewd prophecy against myself ; and I think 
Apollo inspired me in the truth, though not in the elegance 
it ; — 

Thou neither great at court, nor in the war, 

Nor at the exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling bar. 
Content thyself with the small barren praise, 

Which neglected verse doth raise. 

"However, by the failing of the forces which I had ex- 
pected, I did not quit the design which I had resolved on. I 
cast myself into it a corps ^erdu without making capitulations, 
or taking counsel of Fortune. But God laughs at a man who 
says to his soul, Take thy ease. I met presently not only with 
many little encumbrances and impediments, but with so much 
sickness (a new misfortune to me) as would have spoilt the 
happiness of an emperor, as well as mine. Yet do I neither 
repent nor alter my course, non ego perjidum dixi sacramentum, 
nothing shall separate me from a mistress which I have loved 
so long, and have now at last married, though she neither has 
brought me a rich portion, nor lived yet so quietly with me 
as I hoped from her. 

** Nor by me e’er shall you, 

Veu of all names the sweetest and the best, 

You, Muses, books and liberty, and rest ; 

You, gardens, Helds, and woods forsaken be, 

As long as life itself forsakes not me.” 

The same vein runs through the charming Essay " Of 
Obscurity 

* * * « 'pjje pleasantest condition of life is in incognito. 
What a brave privilege is it to be free from all contentions, 
from all envying, or being envied, from receiving or paying all 
kinds of ceremonies 1 It is, in my mind, a very delightful 
pastime for two good and agreeable friends to travel up and 
down together in places where they are by nobody known, 
nor know anybody. It was the case of iBneas and his Achates, 
when they walked invisibly about the fields and streets of 
Carthage. Venus herself, 
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“ A veil of thickened air around them cast, 

That none might know or see them as they past 

“ The common story of Demosthenes’ confession, that ho 
had taken a great pleasure in hearing of a basket-woman say, 
as he passed, ‘ This is that Demosthenes,’ is wonderfully ridi- 
culous from so solid an orator, I myself have often mot with 
that temptation to vanity (if it were any) ; but am so far from 
finding it any pleasure, that it only makes me run faster from 
the place till I get (as it were) out of sight-shot, Democritus 
relates, and in such a manner as if ho gloried in the good 
fortune an<l commodity of it, that when he came to Athens, 
nobody there did so much as take notice of him ; and Epicurus 
lived there very well, that is, lay hid many years in his 
gardens, so famous since that time, with his fnend Metro- 
dorus ; after whose death, making in one of his letters a kind 
commemoration of-the happiness which they two had enjoyed 
together, he adds at last, that he thought it no disparagement 
to those qualifications of their life, that, in the midst of the 
most talked-of and talking country in the world, they had 
lived so long, not only without fame, but almost without being 
heard of. And yet, within a few years afterwards, there were 
no two names of men more known, or more generally cele- 
brated. If we engage into a large acquaintance, and various 
familiarities, we set open our gates to the invaders of most of 
oiir time ; we expose our life to a quotidian ague of frigid 
impertinence, which would make a wise man tremble to think 
of. Now, as for being known much by sight, and pointed at, 

I cannot comprehend the honour that lies in that. What^ 
soever it be, every mountebank has it more than the best 
orator, and the hangman more than the Lord Chief Justice of 
a city. Every dTeature has it, both of nature and art, if it be 
anyways extraordinary. It was as often said, This is that 
Bucephalus, or This is that Incitatus, when they were led 
prancing through the streets, as This is that Alexander, or 
This is that Domitian ; and truly for the latter, I take Inci- 
tatus to have been a much more honourable beast than 
bis master, and more deserving the consulship than he the 
empire. 

** I love and commend a true, good fiune, because it is the 
shadow of virtue ; not that it doth any good to the body 
which it accompanies, but it is an efficacious shadow, and like 
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that of St. Peter, cures the diseases of others. The best kind 
of glory, no doubt, is that which is reflected from honesty, 
such as was the glory of Cato and Aristides ; but it was pain- 
ful to them both, and is seldom beneficial to any man while 
he lives. What it is to him after his death I cannot say, 
because I love not philosophy merely notional and conjectural, 
and no man who has made the experiment has been so kind 
as to come back to inform us. Upon the whole matter, 
I account a person who has a moderate mind and fortune, and 
lives in the conversation of two or three agreeable friends 
with little commerce in the world besides, who is esteemed 
well enough by his few neighbours tliat know him, and is 
truly irreproachable by anybody; and so after a healthful quiet 
life befoie the great inconveniences of old age, goes more 
silently out of it than he came in (for I would not liave him 
so much as cry in his exit); this innocent deceiver of the 
world, a.s Horace calls him, this muia personny 1 take to have 
been more happy in his part than the greatest actors that till 
the stage with show and noise, nay even than Augustus him- 
self, who asked with his last breath whether ‘ he had not 
played his farce very well.’ ” 

We find another graceful bit of autobiography in an Essay 
addressed to Evelyn, and called “ The Garden — 

“I never had any other desire so strong and so like to 
covetousness, as that one which I have had always that I 
might be master at last of a small house and large garden, 
with very moderate conveniences joined to them, and there 
dedicate the remainder of my life only to the culture of them 
and study of nature — 

** And there (with no design beyond my wall) whole ’and entire to lie, 

In no unactive ease and no unglorious poverty ; 

or, as Viipl has said, shorter and better for me, that I might 
there 

** * Studiis florere ignobilis oti,’ 

“ (Although 1 could wish that he had rather said, ‘nobilis 
oti,’ when he spoke of his own.) But several accidents of my 
ill^fortune have disappointed me hitherto, and do still of that 
felicity ; for though I have made the first and hardest step to 
it by abandoning all ambitions and hopes in this world, and 
by retiring from the noise of all business, and almost com* 
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pany, yet I stick still in the inn of a hired house and garden 
amongst weeds and rubbish; and without that pleosant-est 
work of human industiy* the improvement of something 
which we call (not veiy properly, but yet we call) our own. I 
am gone out from S<^om, but I am not yet arrived at my 
little Zoar. 0 let me escape thither (is it not a little one?) 
and ray soul shall live ! I do not look back yet, but I have 
been forced to stop and make too many halts. You may 
wonder, Sir (for this seems a little too extravagant and 
pindarical for jjrose), what I mean by all this preface ; it is to 
let you know that though I have missed, like a chemist, my 
great end, yet I account my affections and endeavours well 
rewarded by something that I have met with, by the bye, 
which is, that they have procured to mo some part in your 
kindne.sa and esteem.” 

Here is a fine passage from the Essay “ Of Solitude — 

* * ♦ « Happy had it been for Hannibal, if adversity 
could have taught him as much wisdom as was learnt by 
Scipio from the highest prosperities. This would bo no 
wonder, if it were as truly as it is colourably and wittily said 
by Monsieur de Montaigne, * That ambition itself might teach 
us to love solitude ; there is nothing that does so much hate 
to have companions.’ It is true it loves to have its elbows 
free ; it detests to have company on either side ; but it de- 
lights, above all things, in a train behind, ay, and a cheer too 
before it. And the greatest part of men are so far from the 
opinion of that noble Homan, that if they chance to be at any 
time without company they are like a becalmed ship ; they 
never move but by the wind of other men’s breath, and have 
no oars of their own to steer withal.” 

The whole Essay “Of Liberty” is full of the happiest 
adaptations of classical examples to Cowley’s peculiar views. 
He speedily dismisses the public side of the question, and 
enlarges on the slavery to which ambitious men (Catiline 
unfortunate in his ambition, Ceesar prosperous) voluntarily 
subject themselves in the pursuit of their object. There are 
in this eloquent discourse many felicitous translations from 
Cicero and Sallust, which, taken with the specimens of Ana- 
creon (which my readers will find further on), may lead us 
to lament deeply that, in that age of traniator^ Cowley 
did not devote his cherished leisure to versions of some of 
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the great mastei*s of antiquity, especially the orators and 
historians. 

I prefer, however, to give an extract from the curious frag- 
ment which he has entitled “ On the Government of Oliver 
Cromwell” — a strange vision of which the whole tenor is 
strongly against the Great Protector, but into the midst of 
which, put, it is true, into the mouth of a bad angel, the 
following character of Cromwell is introduced as if by an 
instinct of truth and candour which the writer found it 
impossible to resist. Hume has inserted this character, 
“ altered,” as ho says, “ in some particulars,” in his history. 
Why altered! The Scottish historian is a most clear and 
pleasant narrator, but surely he does not pretend to improve 
Cowley’s prose. I give it from the original. The spokesman 
is the evil angel : — 

“ And pray, countryman,” said he, very kindly and very 
flatteringly, “ for I would not have you fall into the general 
error of the world, that detests and decries so extraordinary 
a virtue, — what can be more extraordinary than that a person 
of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which 
have sometimes, or of mind which have often, raised men to 
the highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and 
the happiness to succeed in so improbable a design as the 
destruction of one of the most ancient and most solicjly' 
founded monarchies upon the earth ? that he should have the 
power or boldness to put his Prince and master to an open 
and infamous death ; to banish that numerous and strongly- 
allied family; to do all ‘this under the name and wages of a 
Parliament; to trample upon them too as he pleased, and 
spurn them out of doors when he grew weary of them ; to 
raise up, a new and unheard-of monster out of their ashes; 
to stifle that in the very infancy, and set up himself above 
all things that ever were called Sovereigns in England ; to 
oppress all his enemies by arms, and all his friends afterwards 
by artifice ; to serve all parties patiently for a while ; and to 
command them victoriously at last; to overrun each corner 
of the three unions, and overcome with equal facility both 
the lichee of the south and the poverty of the north ; to be 
feared imd courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a brother 
to the gods of the earth ; to call together parliaments with 
a word of his pen, and scatter them again with the breath of 
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his mouth ; to be hourly and daily petitioned that he would 
please to be hired at the rate of two millions a-year to be the 
master of those who had hired him before to be their servant ; 
to have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at 
his disposal as was the little inheritance of his father, and to 
be as noble and liberal in the spending of them ; and lastly 
(for there is no end of all tho particulars of his glory), to 
bequeath all this with one word to his posterity ; to die with 
peace at homo and triumph abroad ; to be buried among kings 
and with more than regal solemnity, and to leave a name be- 
hind him not to be extinguished but with the whole world ; 
which as it is now too little for his praises, so it might have 
been too for his conquests, if the short time of his human 
life could have been stretched out to tho extent of his 
immortal design.” 

Such is Cowley as a prase writer. And yet one of the most 
accomplished persons whom I have ever known assured me 
tho other day, that, excepting amongst a few men of very 
refined taste, he believed the Essays to be little read. They 
will rise in demand soon, I hope ; for my friend Mr. Willmott, 
a writer deservedly popular, has praised them in one of his 
charming volumes just as they ought to be praised. It would 
be difficult to say more. 

The poems are singularly unequal. But as 1 for my own 
private recreation am wont to resort to such innocent gaieties 
as the fathers of song have bequeathed to us, so I seldom fail 
to present them to my readers; and it happens that this 
philosopher, whom we have seen dealing with high and lofty 
thoughts, descanting like a hermit on the joys of solitude and 
the delights of the country, — and in this respect his odes are 
nothiiig inferior to his Essays ;>-it happens that this identical 
Cowley hath left behind him the pleasantest of all pleasant 
ballads, which could hardly have been produced by any one • 
except a thorough man of the world. It is entitled *^Tho 
Chronicle,” and contains a catalogue of all the ffiir ladies with 
whom he bad at different times been enamoured. Never was 
list more amusing. It abounds in happy traits, — especially 
the one which teUs to half an hour how long a silly beauty . 
may hope to retain the heart of a man of sense. The expres* 
sion when the haughty Isabella, unconscious of her conquest 
and marching on to fresh triumphs^ beats out Susan by Uie 
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bye,” has passed into one of those proverbs, of which doubt- 
less, as of many other by-words, they who use them little 
guess the origin. 

“ The Chronicle ” was written two hundred years ago. 
XiadieB, dear ladie.s, if one could be sure that no man would 
open this book, if we were altogether in (female) parliament 
assembled, without a single male creature within hearing, 
might wo not acknowledge that the sex, especially that part 
of it formerly called coquette, and now known by the name 
of flirt, is very little altered since the days of the Merry 
Monarch? and that a similar list com2)iled by some gay 
bachelor of Belgravia might, allowing for differences of custom 
and of costume, serve very well as a companion to Master 
Cowley’s catalogue ? I would not have a man read this 
admission for the world. 

THK OURONIOLE. — A BALLAD. 

Margarita first possessed, 

If I remember well, my breast, 

Margai'ita first of all ; 

But when awhile the W’anton maid, 

With my restless heart had played, 

Martha took the fiyiug ball, 

Martha soon did it resign 
To the beauteous Catherine : 

Beauteous Catherine gave place 
(Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Eliza’s conquering face. 

Eliza to this hour might reign. 

Had she not evil counsels ta’en ; 

Fundamental laws she broke. 

And still new favourites she chose, 

Till up in arms my passions rose, 

And awt away her yoke. 

Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Both to reign at once began ; 

Alternately they swayed, 

And sometimes Maiy was the fair. 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wear, 

And sometimes both I obeyed. 

Another Mary then arose, 

Who did rigorous laws impose, 

A mighty tyrant she 1 
Long, alas 1 should 1 have been 
Under that iron*sceptred queen, 

Had not Bebeooa set me free. 
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When fair Rebecca set me free, 

'Twas then a golden time with me, 

But soon those pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious princess died, 

In her youth and beauty’s pride. 

And Jodith reigned in her stead. 

One month, three days, and half an houic, 
Judith held the sovereign power : 

Wondrous beautiful her face. 

But so weak and small her wit. 

That she to govern was unfit. 

And so Susannah took her place. 

But when Isabella came. 

Armed with a resistless flame ; 

By the artillery of her eye. 

Whilst she proudly marched about. 
Greater conquest to find out. 

She beat out Susan, by the bye. 

But in her place I then obeyed 
Black-eyed ^ss, her viceroy-maid. 

To whom ensued a vacancy. 
Tliousand worse passions then possessed 
The interregnum of my breast, — 

Bleds me from such an anarchy ! 

(jentle Henrietta then, 

And a third Mary next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria, 
And then a pretty Thomasine, 

And then another Catherine, 

And then a long et cetera. 

But should I now to you relate 
'J’he strength and riches of their state. 

The powder, patches, and the pins, 
The ribands, jewels, and the rings. 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things, 

, That make up all their magazines ; 

If I should tell the politic arts 
To take and keep men’s hearts. 

The letters, embassies, and spies, 

The frowns, the smiles, and flatteries. 

The quarrels, tears, and pexjuries. 

Numberless, nameless mysteries ! 

And all the little lime-twigs laid 
By Maohiarel the waiting-miud ; 

I more volaminous should grow. 
Chiefly if I, like them, should tea 
All chasige of Tfsather that befell. 

Than Hotinshed or Stowa 
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But I will briefer with them be, 

Since few of them were long with me 
An higher and a nobler strain 
My present empress doth claim, 

Heleonora, first o’ the name, 

Whom God grant long to reign 1 

I acid a few original stanzas, which show Cowley’s charac- 
teristic merits and defects ; — very few, since I must find room 
for some of those translations from Anacreon, which for grace, 
spirit, and delicacy will never be surpassed. 

OP SOLITUDE. 

Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good ! 

Hail, yo plebeian underwood ! 

Where the poetic birds rejoice, 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food. 

Pay with their grateful voice. 


Here let me careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying ; 

With all their wanton boughs dispute, 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying. 
Nor be myself, too, mute. 

A silver stream shall roll bis waters near, 

Gilt with the sunbeams here and there, 

On whose enamelled bank I’ll walk, 

And see how prettily they smile, 

And hear how prettily they talk. 

Ah I wretched and too solitary he. 

Who loves not his own company ; 

He’ll feel the weight of it many a day, 
Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear it away, 

« « « « 

THE aBASSHOFFBR. 

From Anacreon. 

Happy 'insect 1 what can be 
In happiness compared to thee 1 
Fed with nourishment divine. 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine ! 

Nature waits upon thee atill, 

And thy verdant cup doth fill ; 

’Tia filled wherever thou does tread. 
Nature’s self, thy Ganymede, 

Thou dost drink, and dance, a^d sing, 
Happier than the happiest king i 
All the fields which thou dost see^ 

All the plants belong to thee ; 
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All that summer hours produce. 

Fertile made with early juice : 

Man for thee doth sow and plough. 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy. 

Nor dost thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee. 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Thee Phoebus loves and doth inspire ; 

Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect ! happy thou. 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowety loaves among, 

(Voluptuous and wise withal. 

Epicurean animal 1) 

Sated with thy summer feast. 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. 

©RINKINO. 

Front Anacreon. 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks and gapes for drink again ; 

The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair ; 

The sea itself, which, one would think, 

Should have but little need of drink. 

Drinks ten thousand rivers up. 

So filled that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy sun, and one would guess 
By's drunken fiery face, no less. 

Drinks up the 8e.i, and, when he’s done. 

The moon and stars drink up the sun. 

They drink and dance by their own light, 

Thev drink and revel all the night. 

Nothing in nature’s sober found. 

But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, then fill it high ! 

Fill all the glasses there I for why 
Should every creature drink but 1 1 
Why, men of morals, tell me why t 

GOLD. 

From Afuiereon, 

A mi^ty pain to love it is. 

And *tUi a pain that pain to miss ; 

Bot -of all pain, the greatest pain. 

It is to love, and loro in vain. 
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Virtue now nor noble blood,. 

Kor wit" by love is understo^ 

Qold alone does passion move, 

Gold monopolises love t 
A curse on her, and on the man 
Who this traffic first began ! 

A curse on him who found the ore ! 

A curse 6n him who digged the store J 
A curse on him who did refine it I 
A curse on him who first did coin it ! 
A curse, all curses else above, 

On him who used it first in love ! 

Qold begets in brethren hate ; 

Gold in families debate ; 

Gold does friendship separate ; 

Gold does civil wars create ; 

These the smallest harms of it ! 

Gold, alas I does love beget. 


I cannot conclude without a word of detestation towai’ds 
Sprat, who, Goth and Vandal that he was, destroyed Cowley’s 
familiar letters. 


COMIC POETS. 

A WET MORNING. 

J. AN3TEV. 

My acquaintance with The Pleader’s Guide *’ commenced 
some five-and-forty years ago, after the following fashion. 

It had happened to mo to make one of a large Christmas 
party in a large country mansion, the ladies whereof were 
assembled one morning dolefully enough in an elegant draw- 
ing-room. It was what sportsmen are pleased to call "a fine 
open day ; ” which, being interpreted according to the feminine 
version, means every variety of bod weather of which our 
climate is capable, excepting frost. Dirt, intolerable dirt, it 
always means, and rain pretty often. On the morning in 
question, it did not absolutely rain, it only " mizzled ; ” but 
the clouds hung over our heads in a leaden canopy, threaten- 
ing a down pour : and all the signs of the earth testified to 
the foregone deluge that had already confined us to the house 
until our patience was worn to a tinrcad. Heavy drops fell 
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from the eaves, the trees in the park were dripping from 
every bough, the fallen leaves under the trees dank with 
moisture, the grass as wet as if it grew in a ford, the gravel- 
walks soft and plashy, the carriage-drives no better than mud. 
In short, it was the very dismalest weather that ever answered 
to the name of “a fine open day ; ” and our sportsmen accord- 
ingly had all sallied forth to enjoy it, some to join Sir John’s 
hounds, some to a great coursing meeting at Streatley. 

As we stood at the windows bemoaning our imprisonment, 
we saw that the drizzle was fast settling into steady rain, and 
that there was no more chance of a ride on horseback, or a 
drive in an open carriage, than of the exhilarating walk which 
i^the proper exercise of Christmas. All the pets about the 
park sympathised in our afflictions. The deer dropped off to 
their closest covert ; the pied peacock, usually so stately and 
so dignified as ho trailed his 8j)otted train after him, when he 
came to the terrace to tap at the window for his dole of cake, 
actually sneaked away when summoned, in pure shame at his 
draggled tail 5 the swans looked wot through. The whole 
party seemed chilled and dismal, and I was secretly meditating 
a retreat to my mother's dressing-room, to enjoy in quiet a 
certain volume of “ Causes C<;lebrea,” which I had abstracted 
from the library for my own private solace, when everybody 
was startled by a proposal of the only gentleman left at home ; 
a young barrister, who had had sufficient courage to confess, 
his indifference to field sports, and who now, observing on the 
eanut that seemed to have seized upon the party, offered to use 
his best efforts to enliven us by reading aloud— by reading a 
law-book. Fancy the exclamations at a medicine so singularly 
ill-adapted to the disease ! For my own part, I was not so 
much astonished. T suspected that the young gentleman had 
got hold of another volume of my dearly beloved " Causes 
Cdiebres,” and was about to minister to our discontent by 
reading a French trial. But the rest of the party laughed and 
exclaimed, and were already so much aroused by the proposal, 
that the cure might be said to be more than half accomplished, 
before our learned teacher opened the pages of the ^ Pleader's 
Guide.” 

I wish I could communicate to my extracts the zest that 
his selections derived from his admirable reading, and Aom 
the humorous manner in which be expouoded the mystery of 
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the legal phrases, which I shall do my best to avoid, not to 
overtask my reader’s ingeunity. 

It is an old lawyer instructing a young one 

** But chiefly thou, dear Job, my friend, 

My kinsman, to my verse attend ; 

By education formed to shine 
Conspicuous in the pleading line ; 

For you, from five years old to twenty 
Were crammed with Latin words in plenty ; 

Were bound apprentice to the Muses, 

And forced with hard words, blows, and bruises 
To labour on poetic ground, 

Dactyls and spondees to confound 
And when become in fictions wise. 

In Pagan histories and lies. 

Were sent to dive at Qranta’s cells 
For truth in dialectic wells ; 

There duly bound for four years more 
To ply the philosophic oar, 

Points metaphysical to moot. 

Chop logic, wrangle, and dispute ; 

And now, by far the most ambitious 
Of all the sons of Bergersdiscius, 

Present the law with all the knowledge 
You gathered both at school and college, 

Still bent on adding to your store 
The graces of a Pleader’s lore, 

And, better to improve your taste, 

Are by your parents’ fondness placed 
Among the blest, the chosen few 
(Blest if their happiness they knew), 

Who, for three hundred guineas paid 
To some great master of the trade. 

Have, at his rooms, by special favour, 

His leave to use their best endeavour. 

By drawing pleas from nine till four, 

To earn him twice three hundred more ; 

And after dinner may repair 
To 'foresaid rooms, and then and there 
Have 'foresaid leave, from five till ten. 

To draw the aforesaid pleas again.” 

Then he favours his pupil with a bit of his own history, 
which seems to me capital : — 

“Whoe’er has drawn a special plea 
Has heard of old Tom Tewksbury ; 

Deaf as a post, and thick as mustard, 

He aimed at wit, and bawled and blustered, 

And died a Ni$i priu$ leader— 

That genius was my special pleader. 
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That great man’s office I attended, 

13y Hawk and Buzzard recommended ; 

Attorneys both of wondrous skill 
To pluck the goose and drire the quill. 

Three years I sat his smoky room in, 

Pens, paper, pounce and ink consuming ; 

The fourth, when Essoign day begun. 

Joyful I hailed the auspicious sun, 

Bade Tewksbury and clerk adieu ; 

* Purification Eighty-two 
Of both I washed my hands; and though 
With nothing for my cash to show 
But precedents, so scrawled and blurred 
I scarce could read one single word. 

Nor in my book of common-place 
One feature of the law could trace, 

Save Buzzard’s nose and visage thin, 

And Hawk’s deficiency of chin. 

Which I, while lolling at my ease. 

Was wont to draw instead of pleas ; 

Yet chambers I equipt complete. 

Hired books, made friends, and gave to eat. 

If, haply, to regale'my friends on. 

My mother sent a haunch of ven’aon, 

I most respectfully entreated 
The choicest company to eat it ; 

To wit, old Buzzard, Hawk, and Crow, 

Item Tom Thornback, Shark, and Co., 

Attorneys all, as keen and staunch 
As e'er devoured a client’s haunch ; 

Nor did I not their clerks invite 
To taste said vension hashed at night 
For well I knew that hopeful fry 
My rising merit would descry, 

The same litigious course pursue. 

And, when to fish of prey they grew. 

By love of food and contest led, 

Wotild haunt the spot where once they fed. 

Thus having with due circumspectiou 
Formed my professional connexion, 

My desk with precedents I strewed, 

Turned critic, danced, or penned an ode, 

Studied the ton, became a free 
And easy man of gallantry; 

But if, while capering at my glass, 

Or toying with some fovourite lass, 

I heard the aforesaid Hawk a-coming, 

Or Buzzard on the staircase humming, 

At once the fair angelic maid 
Into my coal-hole I conveyed ; 

• The Purification of the Viigin Mary ia one of the return days 
of Hilary Term. 

B 
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At once, with serious look profound, 

And eyes commercing with the ground, 

I seemed as one estranged to sleep, 

And, fixed in cogitation deep, 

Sate motionless ; while in my hand I 
Held my Doctrine Placitnndi, 

Anri though I never read a page in ’t, 

Thanks to that shrewd well-judging agent, 

My sister’s husband, Mr. Shark, 

Soon got six pupils and a clerk. 

Five pupils were my stint, the other 
I took to compliment his mother." 

This picco of autobiography seoni.s to me admirable for its 
neatness and point, its humour and its good-humour. The 
termination of the poem is a trial of matchless pleasantry 
between John-a-Giill and John-a-Gudgeon, for an assault at an 
election. I transcribe the commencement and part of the 
opening speech — a piece of legal comedy which will make its 
way even with the least learned reader ; — 

John-a-Gull, 
at st. 

Joun-a-Gudgeon, 

For the Plaintif, Mr. Counsellor Bother'iim, — For the Defendant, 
Mr. Counsellor Boiie’um. — Mr. Botheb'um opens the pleadings. 
His speech at length : — 

“ I rise with pleasure, I assui’o ye. 

With transport to accost a jury 
Of your known conscientious feeling, 

Candour, and honourable dealing, 

From Middlesex f discreetly chosen 

(A worthy and an upright dozen), [Aside. 

This action, gentlemen, is brought, 

By John-a-Qudgeon for a tort — ” 

Our French will serve us for this legal word, which is, I 
suppose, old Norman-French, pronounced English-wise, but 
signifying a wrong, as one might guess from the modern 
tongue : — 

“ By John-a-Gudgeon for a tort ; 

The pleadings state ^that John-a-QuU, 

With envy wrath and maUce full, 


* As taken by an eminent short-hand writer, 
t Middlesex, This being an election affray, the renue is sup- 
posed to have been chafed upon the i^ual afSidavit, for the sake of 
a more fair and kapaiiial trial before a Middlesex jury. 
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With swords, knives, sticks, staves, fist and bludgeon, 
Beat, bruised, and wounded John-a-Qudgeon.’ ” 

This prodigious accumulation of weapons, as well as the 
twelve pots, twelve mugs,” and so forth, to which we are 
coming, is an imitation of the real law fictions and endless 
repetitions which result from the circumstance of nothing 
being allowed to be proven at a trial that has not been named 
in the indictment, whereas there is no rule to compel the 
proof of more than the counsel think essential to the case ; 
it is, therefore, really usual to provide against all contin- 
gencies by enumerating far more particulars than are likely to 
be brought forward. Lawyers will best feel the satire, but all 
can enjoy the fun : — 

“ First count’s for that with divers jugs. 

To wit, twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugs, 

Of certain vulgar drink, called toddy, 

Said Gull did sluice said Gudgeon’s body. 

The second count’s for other toddy. 

Thrown by said Gull on Gudgeon’s body ; 

To wit, his gold-laced hat and hair on, 

And clothes which ho had then and there on; 

To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts, 

Twelve pantaloons, twelve pair of boots, 

Which did thereby much discompose 
Said Gudgeon's mouth, eyes, ears, and nose, 

Back, stomach, neck, thighs, feet, and toes ; 

By which and other wrongs unheard of, 

His clothes were spoilt and life despaired of : 

To all these counts the plea I find 
Is sun assault and issue’s joined.” 

Here our French helps us again, and the common expres- 
sion of joining issue. Now for Counsellor Bother'um’s history 
of the battle. The watery names are very happy 
Such, gentlemen, is word for word 
The story told on this record. 

The fray was at a feast or revel, 

At Toadland, on the Bedford Level, 

Given, as was usual at elections, 

By Gudgeon to his Fen connections. 

They’d had a meeting at the ‘ Swan’ 

The day before the poll began. 

And hence a<\joum^ it to make merrv 
With Mr. Coot, who keeps the ‘ Ferry.^ 

Now John-a-QuU, who thrusts his nose 
■Wherever John-a-Qudgeon goes. 

To this same feast, without suspicion. 

Unasked, it seems, had gained Mmiasion. 
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Coot had just finished an oration. 

And Gudgeon, with much approbation, 

Was singing an election ballad. 

Penned by the iugenious Doctor Mallard, 
(I'hat orthodox and learned writer. 

Who bids so fairly for a mitre,) 

When Gull, who heard this song or sonnet. 
With Mr, Gudgeon's comments on it ; 

This Gull, whose very name denoted 
The character for whom he voted. 
Flourished his knuckles in derision. 

And, with much promptness of decision. 
Began to pummel and belabour 
The short ribs of his peaceful neighbour ; 
But first with tweaks assailed his nose. 

And interspersed said tweaks with lilows. 
Gudgeon explained, and Gull recourse had 
To other tweaks like tweak aforesaid. 

Heaven knows a milder gentler creature 
Never was seen in human nature 
Than the forbearing and well-judging, 
Discreet and gentle John- a- Gudgeon 1 
And, gentlemen, there 's no man’s face is 
Better received at all your races. 

Wells, months and water-drinking places ; 
Was alderman and mayor elect, 

Once had the honour to be pricked 
For sherifi^, which impoi’tant station 
He gained without solicitation. 

No doubt his lordshij^ recognises 
The coat he had on at assizes, 

A velveret, genteel and neat. 

With tabby lined and frogs complete, 

Made for Squire Gudgeon’s wedding ball. 
When first he came to Webfoot Hall, 

An ancient seat in the Isle of Ely, 

Where all the Gudgeons lived genteelly ; 
Which coat, so trimmed, so frogged, said Gull 
Did spoil, besmear, and disannul 
With the most villanous libations 
Of the most vile of vile potations ; 

For proof we ’ll call Gull’s worthy friend. 

Who keeps a school Toadland’s end ; 

One Simon Trout, a pious pastor. 

And Dr. Tench, who spread the plaister ; 

And Farmer Chubb, an honest yeoman. 

Who speaks the truth and cares for no man 
But, above all, to prove our case. 

We’ll show you IMh*. Gudgeon’s face. 

Where every injured feature pleads 
’Gainst Jphn-a-Guirs atrocious deeds ; 

What fActs, what species of excuse. 

My brother Bore'um will produce, 
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What case he’ll make, and hovr maintain 
His plea of son assault demesne, 

Wise as he looks, you may rely on ’t, 

He knows no more than his own client. 

’T is for you, gentlemen, to say 
What damage John-a-Gull shall pay ; 

’Tis in your wisdom, gentlemen, to pull 
So wide the purse-strings of this factious Gull, 

That he no more may triumph and parade 

The streets of Cambridge in a blue cockade,” &o. &c. 

Here follows a grand and solemn peroration, such as may 
often be heard in a court of justice, and read in the “Times.” 

Then comes a most graphic and dramatic examination of 
witnesses. Simon Trout, dissenting minister and school- 
master, is examined by Mr. Bother’um, and cross-examined 
by Mr. Bore’um. At first Mr. Trout m// speak according to 
hearsay, what Chubb told him, and Tench ; there is no keeping 
him to what he himself heard and saw, and Bother’um and 
Bore’um wrangle over him accordingly. At last, in the middle 
of much rambling, he swears point blank to the assault com- 
mitted by Gull, and then Bothcr’um, feeling him to be a 
dangerous witness, says — 

Come, Sir, we won’t detain you. Gull, 

You’re sure, smote Gudgeon on the skull? 

Trout. He did. 

JSore. Stay, Mr. What-dy 'e-call ’em, 

You say you saw Gull bruise and maul him ? 

Trout. Yes. 

£ore. And you never go to dinners 

To feast with publicans and sinners f 
What 1 was the bludgeon pretty thick ? 

Trout. I cannot say I saw the stick. 

£ore. Stay, Sir, I think that you ’re a teacher ! 

and so forth ; and, in a dexterous cross-examination, he ex- 
torts the f^dmission that there has been some provocation, 
and that it merged into a regular fight. Then we have the 
medical witness. Dr. Tench, surgeon and apothecary, ad- 
mirably technical, translating the commonest word into 
Latin 

“ The fauces is in a sad condition, 

Between the nares no partition 

(the results of the two tweaks ;) 

“ But both so joined into conjunction, 

The olfactoiies declined their function ; 
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Some teeth were broke, and some were lost, 

The incisores suffered most ; 

Much mischief done to the molares — 

And what a very strange affair is, 

Not the least symptom could I see 
Of dentes sapientise.” 

The Doctor is dismissed, and Farmer Chubb appears, at first 
a stolid stupid witness, from whom it is difficult to extort 
a word, and who has a mind to break away : — 

“ My lord, I wishes to be going, 

For 'tia a charming time for sowing.’’ 

(Lent assizes, I presume!) 

Both, Stay, Mr. Chubb ; speak out, Sir, do f 
Did Gull beat Gudgeon ? Is that true ? 

Chuhh. Beat him ! He beat him black and blue. 

I never see'd a prettier fight, 

So full of malice like, and spite. 

Bore. A fight 1 Ho ! ho 1 the truth's come out, 

A fair set-to — a boxing bout ? 

Both. And this you positively swear, 

Clmhh, Ay, sure ; why Simon Trout was there. 

And then it appears that the schoolmaster had done all he 
could to promote the fray, and had endeavoured to persuade 
Chubb to act as bottle-holder to one of the parties. Chubb 
is dismissed, and Bore’um makes a most characteristic defence 
--cites half-a-dozen books — upon which Bother’um cites some- 
where about a score ; they hurl argument against argument, 
case against ca.se,, and got into a prodigious fury. Boro’um 
vows — 

“ If all that I’ve advanced this day 
Be not good law, my lord, and sound 
As e’er was broached on legal ground, 

Soon as to chambers I return 

All my black-letter books I’ll bum.” — 

“ Hold, hold” (quoth Bother’um), “ ’t would be cruel 
To turn your fixtures into fuel, 

Those precious tomes with cobwebs spread, 

Which sleep so peaceful o’er your head ; 

Ere yet sentence is decreed ’em, 

Do read ’em. Master Bore’um, read ’em ! ” 

After which piece of malice both parties suddenly cool 
down : — 

“ Both lovingly agreed at once to draw 
A special case, and save the point in law, 

That so the battle, neither lost or won, 

Continued ended, and again begun, 

Might still survive, and other suits succeed 
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For future heroes of the gown to lead, 

And future bards in loftier verse to plead." 

Although I am copying from the sixth edition, this pleasant 
poem is now so scarce, that, after a long search in London, 
I fairly gave up all hopes of succeeding, and only obtained 
the volume at Bath, the birth-place of the author, who was 
the son of Christopher Austey, the well-known writer of the 
Bath Guide. 

The law of this book is said to be excellent. It is recorded 
of I know not what great legal luminary, that the* only poem 
he ever read in tho course of his life was “The Pleader’s 
Guide,” and that hb had the triumph and satisfaction of dis- 
covering a flaw therein. 


VI. 

AMERICAN POETS. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

The representatives of the Anglo-Saxon race across the 
Atlantio—our cousins I do not know how many degrees re- 
moved — have in no way better proved their kindred than by 
the growing pith and substance of their literature. Of such 
prose writers as Channing, Norton, Prescott, Ware, Cooper, 
and Washington Irving, together with the many who, where 
there are such leaders, are sure to press close upon their foot- 
steps, any country might be proud. But one want they had ; 
and although not particularly fond of pleading guilty to defi- 
ciencies of any sort, they confessed it themselves ; the want 
of a great poet. Of elegant versifiers there was no lack. 
I doubt if, for the fifty years that preceded the French Revo- 
lution, England herself had been better off in the way of 
smooth and polished rhyme. But they are an ambitious race 
these transatlantic kinsmen of oura, commonly called Ameri- 
cans ; they like to have the best that can be obtained in every 
department, and they do not dislike to vaunt of their posses- 
sions ; and now that their great literary want is supplied in 
the person of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, they may glorify 
themselves to their heart’s content, certain that every lover 
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of poetrj, whether born under the red-crosa bagner of Queen 
Victoria, or the stripea and stars of the States, will join the 
general All Hail ! 

I do not know a more enviable reputation than Professor 
Longfellow has won for himself in this country — won too 
with a rapidity seldom experienced by our own native poets. 
The terseness of diction and force of thought delight the old ; 
the grace and melody enchant the young ; the imaflfected and 
all-pervading piety satisfies the serious ; and a certain slight 
touch of mysticism carries the imaginative reader fairly oft’ 
his feet. Por my own part, I confess, not only to the being 
captivated by all these qualities (mysticism excepted), but to 
the farther fact of yielding to the charm of certain lines, I 
cannot very well tell why, and walking about the house 
repeating to myself such figments as this 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars,” 

as if I were still eighteen. I am not sure that this is not as 
great a proof of the power of the poet as can be given. 

In speaking of Professor Longfellow’s popularity in England, 

I refer chiefly to the smaller pieces, which form, however, the 
larger portion of his collected works. The “ Spanish Student,” 
although beautifully written, is too little dramatic, and, above 
all, too Spanish for our national taste ; and “ Evangeline,” 
with its experiments in English versification, and its strange 
union of a semi-ideal passion with the most real and posi- 
tive of all Dutch painting, must be regarded as still upon 
its trial. 

The shorter poems are enough. I would fain have enriched 
my pages with the “Excelsior” and the “Psalm of Life,” but 
they have been long enough printed to have found their way 
to many hearths and hearts. I prefer, therefore, quoting from 
the later volumes, which have only recently become known in 
England, although I could not resist the temptation of insert- 
ing the noble tribute to the painter and the bard, which makes 
the glory of the stirring lyric on Nuremberg : — 

KUBEMBSBO. 

Ill the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow-lands 
Hue the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg the ancient stands. 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song. 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them 
throng ; 
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Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every clime. 
In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band. 
Stands the mighty linden, planted by Queen Cunigunda's hand : 

On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days 
Sat the poet Melchior singing K<aiser Maximilian’s praise. 
Everywhere I see around roe rise the wondrous world of ait-- 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common 
mart 

And above cathedral doorways, saints and bishops carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps en-shrined his holy dust, 

And in bron/e the TwelveApostles guard from age to age their trust ; 
In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture rare, 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, n'siug through the painted air. 
Here, when art was still religion, vdth a simple reverent heart. 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Hiirer, the Evangelist of Art. 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Laud. 
Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where be lies ; 

Dead he is not — but departed — for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair 
That he once has trod its pavement, that ho once has breathed its air ' 
Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal 
lanes 

Walked of yore the Master-Singers, chanting rude poetic strains. 
Fi’om remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendly guild, 
Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as iu spouts the swallows build. 
As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s chime ; 
Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of poesy 
In the foi^e’s dust and cinders, iu the tissues of the loom, [bloom 
Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sung and laughed. 
But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely-sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above the door ; 

Painted by some humble artist, os in Adam Puschraan’s song. [long. 
As the old man, grey and dove-like, with his great beard white and 
And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and care, 
Quaffing from pewter tankards, in the master’s antique chair. 
Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard, 
But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs thy cobbler-bard. 
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Thug, 0 Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away [lay ; 

As he paced thy sti'eets and court-yards, sang in thought his careless 

Gathering from the pavement's crevice, as a floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil. 

THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery window 
Wide open to the air ; 

But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 

He looked for his little jdaymates 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens, 

They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow and silence and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

And the boy that walked beside mo 
He could not understand 
Why closer in mine, — ^ah, closer ! — 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 

The charming touch in the last stanza has a pathos peculiar 
to Professor Longfellow. The next poem is also one which, 
if printed anonymously, we should, I think, be ready to assign 
to the right author. 

THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

L’etemite est une pendule, dont le balancier dit et redit sans 
cesse ces deux mots seulement, dans le silence des tombeaux : 
Toujours— jamais 1 Jamais— toujours (—Jacques Bridaine. 
Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 

Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all : 

“ Forever — never I 
Never — forever." 
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Half way up the stairs it stands. 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak. 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas I 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass : 

“ Forever — never ' 
Never — forever ' " 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it stood. 

As if, like God, it all things saw, 

It cai^nly repeats those words of awe : 

Forever — never ' 
Never — forever ' ’’ 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney roared ; 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

Hut, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning time-piece never ceased • 

Forever — never ' 
Never — forever ! ” 

There groups of merry children played ; 

There youths and maidens, dreaming, stiaye<l ; 
O precious hours ! O golden prime 
And affluence ot love and time ! 

Even as a miser counts his gold 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told : 

“ Forever — never ' 
Never — forever ! ” 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 

The bride came forth on her wedding-night ! 
There, in that silent room below. 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow f 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 

Was heard the old clock on the stair : 

** Forever — never ' 
Never — forever 
All are scattered now and fled. 

Some are married, some are dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain. 

Ah ! when shall they all meet again 
As in the days long since gone by ? 

The ancient time-piece makes reply ; 

Forever — never ' 
Never — forever ! ** 
Never, here, forever there. 

Where all parting, pain and care, 
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And death and time shall disappear I 
Forever there, bwt never here J 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly : 

Forever— never ! 
Never — forever t ’ 


TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 

The wind blows wild and free. 

And, like the wings of sea-birds. 

Flash the wild caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman’s cottage 
There shines a ruddier light. 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, dose it is pressed to the window. 
As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness. 

To see some form ainse. 

And a woman's waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro, 

Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night- wind bleak and wild, 
As they boat at the crazy casement. 

Tell to that little child ? 

And why do the roaring ocean. 

And the night-wind wild and bleak, 

As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the colour from her cheek ? 

RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comfoi^ted 1 
Let us be patient f These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise. 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapours 
AmidHhese earthly damps. 

What seem to us but sad funereal tapers, 

Kay be heaven s distant lamps. 
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There is no death 1 What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is bnt a suburb of the life Elysian, 

Whoso portal we call DeatlL 
She is not dearl, the child of our affection, 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth mle. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion 
By guardian angels led, 

>Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day, we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which Nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her. 

For when, with raptures wild. 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden in her Father’s mansion, 

Clothed with celestial gmee ; 

And beautiful, with all the soul’s expansion, 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean. 
That cannot be at rest,— 

We will be patient and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing. 

The grief that must have way. 

I add one simile from the "Address to a Child 

By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope ! 

Like the new moon thy life appears 
'A little strip of silver-light. 

And, widening outward into night. 

The shadowy disk of future years ! 

And yet, upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle faint and dim, 

And scarcely visible to us here, 

Rounds and completes the perfect sphere. 
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A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration, 

Of the great world of light that lies 
Beyond all human destinies ! 

The concluding extract has a stronger recommendation than 
any other that I can give ; it is Mrs. Browning’s favourite 
among the poems of Longfellow : 

THR ARROW AND THE SONO. 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth I knew not where ; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 

It fell to earth I knew not where ; 

For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long, long afterwards, in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

1 found again in the heart of a friend. 

I venture to add an anecdote new to the English public. 

Professor Longfellow’s residence at Cambridge, a picturesque 
old wooden house, has belonging to it the proudest historical 
associations of which America can boast; it was the head- 
quarters of Washington. One night the poet chanced to look 
out of his window, and saw by the vague starlight a figure 
riding slowly past the mansion. The face could not be dis- 
tinguished; but the tall erect person, the cocked hat, the 
traditional costume, the often-desdribed white horse, all were 
present. Slowly he paced before the house and then returned, 
and then again passed by, after which neither horse nor rider 
were seen or heard of. 

Could it really be Washington? or was it some frolio- 
masquerader assuming bis honoured form ? For my part I 
hold firmly to the ghostly side of the story ; so did my inform- 
ant, also a poet and an American, and as worthy to behold 
the spectre of the illustrious warrior as Professor Longfellow 
himself. I can hardly say moi*e. 
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VII. 

AUTHORS SPRUNG FROM THE PEOPLE. 

THOMAS HOLCBOFT. 

I REMEMBER Saying ono day to a woman of high genius that 
a mutual fiiend of hers and mine proposed to give a series of 
lectures on authors sprung from the people, from the masses 
as it is the fashion to say now-a-days, and her replying quickly : 
“ Why all authors who are worth reading are sprung from tho 
people ; — it is tho well-born who are the exceptions.” And 
then she ran through a bead-roll of great names from Chaucer 
to Burns ; nevertheless, this repartee was not quite accurate ; 
not a whit more accurate than a repartee usually is ; for the 
lunnber of educated writers must always preponderate. But 
still tho class of self-educated writers is large, increasingly 
large ; and truthful biographies of such persons must always 
be amongst the most interesting books in tho world, as show- 
ing better than any other books the development and growth 
of individual minds. 

Mr. Bamford’s “Life of a Radical,” and Mr. Somerville’s 
account of his own career, have much of this merit ; but the 
most curious of all these memoirs, both for the vicissitudes of 
the story and the indomitable character of the man, is the 
“ Life of Thomas Holcroft,” begun by himself and concluded 
by Hazlitt. 

Of his strength of character no better evidence can be 
offered .than that the first seventeen chapters were dictated 
by him during his last illness, whilst he was in such a state 
that he was frequently obliged to pause several minutes be- 
tween every word, and yet the events are as clearly narrated, 
and the style is as lucid and as lively, as if it had been 
written in his most vigorous day. 

He was born in London in the winter of 1745 ; his father 
being by trade a shoemaker, but of a disposition so unsteady 
that he never could remain long in any place or at any occu- 
pation. Here is the account his son, a most dutiful and 
affectionate son, who maintained him to his death, gives of 
these rambling propensities 

“Having been bred to an employment for which he was 
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very ill fitted, the habit that became most rooted and most 
fatal to my father was a fickleness of disposition, a thorough 
persuasion after lie had tried one means of providing for him- 
self and his family for a certain time, that he had discovered 
another far more profitable and secure. Steadiness of pursuit 
was a virtue at which he never could arrive ; and I believe 
few men in the kingdom had in the course of their lives been 
the hucksters of so many small wares, or more enterprising 
dealers in articles of a halfpenny value. 

“ I should mention that to carry on these itinerant trades 
ray father had begun with purchasing an ass, and bought 
more as he could ; now and then increasing his store by the 
addition of a ragged pony or worn-out weather-beaten Rosi- 
nante. In autumn he turned his attention to fruit, and con- 
veyed apples and pears in hampers from villages to market 
towns. The bad nourishment I met with, the cold and 
wretched manner in which I was clothed, and the excessive 
weariness I endured in following those animals day after day, 
and being obliged to drive creatures perhajis still more weary 
than myself, were miseries much too great, and loaded my 
little heart with sorrows far too poignant ever to be forgotten. 
By-roads and high-roads were alike to be traversed, but the 
former far the oftenest, for they wore then almost innumer- 
able, and the state of them in winter would hardly be believed 
at present. 

‘‘ My father became by turns a collector and vendor of rags, 
a hardware-man, a dealer in buttons, buckles, aud pewter 
spoons — in short, a trafficker in whatever could bring gain. 
But there was one thing which fixed his attention longer than 
any other, and which, therefore, I suppose he found the most 
lucrative, which was to fetch pottery from the neighbourhood 
of Stoke in Staffordshire, and to hawk it all through the north 
of England. Of all other travelling this was the most con- 
tinual, the most severe, and the most intolerable. * * * 

“ Towards Litchfield on the right, lay Cannock heath and 
town, and adjoining to this heath on the left there were coal- 
pits situated in a remarkably heavy clay country. Desirous 
of employing his asses, yet averse to go himself, my father 
frequently sent me to these coal-pits to get a single ass loaded, 
and to drive him over the heath to Bugeley, there to find a 
customer for my coals. The article was so cheap and so near 
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that the profits could be but very small, yet they were some- 
thing. Had the weather been fine when I was sent on these 
errands, the task would not have been so difificult, nor the 
wonder so great ; but at the time I was unfortunately sent 
there I have a perfect recollection of deep ruts, of cattle, both 
asses and horses, unable to drag their legs through the clay, 
and of carts and waggons that were set fast in it. 

“ One day my ass had passed safely through the clay-ruts 
and deep roads, and under my guidance had begun to ascend 
a bill we had to cross on Cannock heath on our way to Ruge- 
ley. The wind was very high, though while we were on low 
ground I had never suspected its real force. But my appre- 
hensions began to increase with our ascent, and when on the 
summit of the hill, nearly opposite to two clumps of trees 
which are pictured to my imagination as they stood there at 
that time, it blew gust after gust too powerful for the loaded 
animal to resist, and down it came. Through life 1 have 
always had a strong sense of the grief and utter despair I then 
felt. But what a little surprises me is that I have no recol- 
lection whatever of the means by which I found relief, but 
rather of the naked and desolate place in which I was, and 
my inability to help myself. Could I have unloaded the ass, 
it would not have been much matter; but the coals were 
brought from the pits in such masses that three of them 
were generally an ass-load, any one of which was usually 
beyond my strength. I have no doubt, however, but I got 
them by some means or other to Rugeley, and brought the 
money for them to my father, whom I could not help secretly 
accusing of insensibility, though that was the very reverse of 
his character. 

“The coal-pits were situated^ on the extremity of an old 
forest inhabited by large quantities of red deer. At these I 
always stopped to look ; but what inspired and delighted me 
most was the noble stag, for to him the deer appeared insig- 
nificant. Him I often saw bounding along, eyeing objects 
without fear, and making prodigious leaps over obstacles that 
opposed his passage. In this free state, indeed, he cannot 
but excite our admiration. 

“One little anecdote I must not omit. The reader will 
natiu^lly suppose that from the time I began to travel the 
country with my father and mother I had little leisure or 
F 
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opportunity to acquire any knowledge by reading. I was too 
' much pressed by fatigue, hunger, cold, and nakedness. Still, 
however, I cannot but suppose, as well from my own pro- 
pensity to obey the will of God as from my father’s wish to 
encourage ray inclinations of this kind, that I continued to 
repeat my prayers and catechism morning and evening, and 
on Sundays to read the Prayer-book and Bible. At all events, 
I had not forgotten to read : for while we wore at the house 
near Eugeley, by some means or other the song of ‘ Chevy 
Chase ’ came into my possession, which I read over with great 
delight at. our fireside. My father, who knew that my memory 
was tolerably retentive, and saw the great number of stanzas 
the ballad contained, said to me, ‘Well, Tom, can you get that 
■iBong by heart 1 ’ To this question I very readily answered, 
‘Yes.’ ‘In how long a time?’ ‘Why, father, you know I 
have got such and such work for to-morrow, and what you 
will set me for the following days I can’t tell ; however, I can 
get it in three days.’ ‘ What, perfectly ?’ ‘Yes.* ‘ Well, if 
you do that. I’ll give you a halfpenny.' Eejoiced at my 
father’s generosity, ‘ Oh, then, never fear,’ said 1. *1 scarcely 
need add that my task was easily accomplished, and that 
I then had the valuable sum of a halfpenny at my own 
disposal.” 

This way of life lasted until he was nine or ten years old ; 
then came a spell of shoemaking, and a violent attack of 
asthma, aggravated by the stooping position, which continued 
a year or two longer. The disease was at length removed by 
the skill of a country apothecary, and a fresh impulse was 
given to the poor boy’s aspirations by the sight of a strongly- 
contested horse-race at Nottingham. His longings to be 
allowed to minister in some way to that noble animal became 
irrepressible ; he confided them to his father, and was for- 
tunate enough to be received into the service of a respectable 
man who kept a training stable near Newmarket. There being 
placed on a horse too spirited for his youth, his feebleness, 
and his inexperience, he got a terrible fall, and, whaib he 
grieved far more, a dismissal. He was received by another 
trainer, and disihissed again. At last he made a third appH> 
cation: — 

‘‘ It was no difficult matter to meet with John Watson : ho 
was so attentive to stable hours, that, except on extraordinary 
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ocoasions, he was always to be found. Being first oareful to 
make myself look as like a stable-boy as I could, I came at the 
hour of four, and ventured to ask if I could see John Watson. 
The immediate answer was in the affirmative. John Watson 
came, looked at me with a serious but good-natured coun- 
tenance, and accosted me first with, ‘ Well, my lad, what is 
your business ? I suppose I ,oan guess ; you want a place ? ’ 
* Yes, Sir.’ ‘ Who have you lived with ? ’ ‘ Mr. Woodcock, on 
the forest. One of your boys. Jack Clarke, brought me with 
him from Nottingham,’ ‘ How came you to leave Mr. Wood- 
cock V ^ I had a sad fall from an iron-grey filly, that almost 
killed me.’ ^ That is bad indeed. And so you left him ? ’ 
‘He turned me away. Sir.’ ‘That is honest. I like your 
speaking the truth. So you are come from him to me ? ' At 
this question, I cast my eyes down and hesitated ; then fear- 
fully answered, ‘ No, Sir.’ ‘ No ! What, change masters twice 
in so short a time ? ‘ I can’t help it, Sir, if I am turned 

away.’ This last answer made him smile.” 

So his character proving satisfactory, he is hired. 

“My station was immediately assigned me. There. was a 
remarkably quiet three years old colt lately from the dis- 
cipline of the breaker, and of him I was ordered to take 
charge, instructed by one of the upper boys in everything 
that was to be done, and directed to back him and keep pace 
with the rest when they went out to exercise, only taking care 
to keep a straight line, and to walk, canter, and gallop the 
last. • * ♦ * I did not long ride a quiet colt at the tail 
of the string (on whose back John Watson soon put a new 
comer), but had a dun horse, by no means a tame or safe one, 
committed to my care. I contrived to ride the duii horse 
through the winter. It was John Watson’s general practice 
to exercise his horses over the fiat, and up Cambridge Hill, on 
the west side of Newmarket ; but the rule was not invariable. 
Oim wintry day he ordered us up to the Buiy hills. It mizzled 
a very sharp sleet, the wind became uncommonly cutting, and 
Bun, the ho?^ I rode, being remarkable for a tender skin, 
found the wind and the sleet, which blew directly up his 
nostrils, so very painful, that it suddenly, made him out- 
rageous. He started from the rank in which he was walking 
tried to unseat me, endeavoured to set ofif full speed, and 
whepi he found he .could not master me so as to ^t head, 
t2 
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began to rear, snorted most violently, throw out behind, 
plunged, and used every mischievous exertion of which the 
muscular powers of a blood-horse are susceptible. I, who felt 
the uneasiness he suffered before his violence began, being 
luckily prepared, sat him as steady and upright as if this had 
been his usual exercise. John Watson was riding beside his 
horses, and a groom (I believe it was old Cheevers) broke 
out into an exclamation — ‘I say, John, that is a fine lad !' 
*Ay, ay,’ replied Watson, highly satisfied, ^you will find 
some time or other that there are few in Newmarket that will 
match him.' To have behaved with true courage, and to meet 
with applause like this, especially from John Watson, was a 
triumph such as I could at this time have felt in no other way 
with the same sweet satisfaction. My horsemanship had been 
seen by all the boys, my praises had been heard by them 
all! * * * * 

<* Horses, generally speaking, are of a generous and kindly 
nature. Of their friendly disposition towards their keepers, 
there is a trait known to every boy that has the care of one 
of them, which ought not to be omitted. The custom is to 
rise very early, even between two and three in the morning, 
when the days lengthen. In the course of the day, horses and 
boys have much to do. About half-past eight, perhaps, in 
the evening, the horse has his last feed of oats, which he 
generally stands to enjoy in the centre of his smooth, carefully- 
made bed of clean, long straw, and by the side of him the 
weary boy will often lie down, it being held as a maxim, a 
rule without exception, that were he to lie even till morning, 
the horse would never lie down himself, but stand still, careful 
to do his keeper no harm. * * * * 

Except by accident, the race-horse never trots. He must 
either walk or gallop ; and in exercise, even when it is the 
hardest, the gallop begins slowly and gradually, and increases 
till the horse is nearly at full speed. When he has galloped 
half a mile, the boy begins to push him forward without 
relaxation for another half mile. This is at the period when 
the horses are in full exercise, to which they come by de- 
grees. The boy that can best regulate these degreesi among 
those of light weight is generally chosen to lead the gallop ; 
that is, he goes fijrst out of the steble, and first returns. 

“ In the time of long exercise; this is the first hruthing 
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gallop. A brushing gallop signifies that the horses are nearly 
at speed before it is over, and it is commonly made at 
last rather up hill. Having all pulled up, the horses stand 
some two or three minutes, and recover their wind; they 
then leisurely descend the hill, and take a long walk ; after 
which they are brought to water. But in this, as in every- 
thing else (at least as soon as long exercise begins), everything 
to them is measured. The boy counts the number of times 
the horse swallows when he drinks, and allows him to take 
no more gulps than the groom orders, — the fewest to the 
hardest exercise, and one horse more or less than another, 
according to the judgment of the groom. After watering, a 
gentle gallop is taken, and after that another walk of con- 
siderable length; to which succeeds the second and last 
brushing gallop, which is by far the most severe. When it is 
oyer, another pause, thoroughly to recover their wind, is 
allowed them ; then a long walk is begun, the limits of which 
are prescribed, and it ends in directing their ride homeward. 

The morning’s exercise often extends to four hours, and 
the evening’s to much about the same time. * * * ♦ 

“ In every stud of horses there are frequent changes ; and 
as their qualities are discovered, one horse is rejected and 
sold, or perhaps a stranger bought and admitted. It hap- 
pened on such an occasion that a little horse was brought us 
from another stud, whence he had been rejected for being 
unmanageable. He had shown himself restive, and, besides 
the snaffle, was ridden in a check-rein, I was immediately 
placed on his back, and what seemed rather more extra- 
ordinary, ordered to lead the gallop as usual. I do not know 
how it happened, but under me he showed very little dis- 
position to become refractory; and whenever the humour 
occurred, it was soon overcome. That he was, however, watch- 
ful for an opportunity to do mischief, the following incident 
will discover. Our time for hard exercise had begun perhaps 
a fortnight or three weeks. As that proceeds, the boys are 
less cautiouiE^ each having less suspicion of his horse. I was 
leading the gallop one morning, and had gone more than half 
the way towards the foot of Cambridge Hill, when something 
induced me to call and speak to a boy behind me ; for which 
purpose I rather unseated myself, and, as I looked back, rested 
on my left thigh. The arch-traitor no sooner felt the pre- 
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oarioua seat I had taken, then he suddenly plunged from the 
path, had his head between his legs, his heels in the air, and 
exerting all his power of bodily contortion, flung me from the 
saddle, with only one foot in the stirrup, and both my legs on 
the oflf side. I Immediately heard the whole set of boys 
behind shouting triumphantly, ‘ A calf, a calf ! ' a phrase of 
contempt for a boy that is thrown. Though the horse was 
then in the midst of his wild antics, and increasing his pace 
to full speed, as far as the tricks he was playing would permit, 
still, finding I had a foot in the stirrup, I replied to their 
shouts by a whisper to myself, ‘ It is no calf yet.’ The horse 
took his usual course, turned up Cambridge Hill, and now 
rather increased his speed than his mischievous tricks. This 
opportunity I took, with that rashness of spirit which is 
peculiar to boys, and, notwithstanding the prodigious speed 
and iritegular motion of the horse, threw my left leg over the 
saddle. It was with the utmost difficulty that I could pre- 
serve my balance ; but I did, though by this effort I lost hold 
of the reins, both my feet were out of the stirrup, and the 
horse for a moment was entirely his own master. But my 
grand object was gained — I was once more firmly seated, the 
reins and stirrups were recovered. In a twinkling the horse, 
instead of being pulled up, was urged to his utmost speed ; 
and when he came to the end of the gallop, he stopped of 
himself with a very good will, as he was heartily breathed. 
The short exclamations of the boys, at having witnessed what 
they thought an impossibility, were the gratifications I re- 
ceived, and the greatest, perhaps, that could be bestowed. 

" I once saw an instance of what njay be called the grandeur 
of alarm in a horse. In winter, during short exercise, I was 
returning one evening on the back of a hunter that was put 
in training for the Honter^s Plate. There had been some little 
rain, and the channel, always dry in summer, was then a small 
brook. As I must have rubbed his legs dry, if wetted, I gave 
him the rein and made him leap the brook, which he under- 
stood as a challenge for play ; and beginning to gambol, after 
a few antics, he reared veiy high, and {dunging forward with 
great foine, alighted with Ms fore-feet on the edge of a deep 
gravel-pit, half-filled with water, so near tiiat a veiy few inches 
fefther he must have gone headlong down. His fii^st astonish- 
ment mid fern ivere so great, that he stood for some time 
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breathless and motionless : then gradually recollecting him- 
self, his back became curved, his ears erect, his hind and fore 
legs in a position for sudden retreat ; his nostrils, from an 
inward snort, burst into one loud expression of horror, and 
rearing on his hind legs, he turned short round, expressing all 
the terrors he had felt by the utmost violence of plunging, 
kicking, and other bodily exertions. I was not quite so much 
ftightened as he had been, but I was heartily glad, when he 
became quiet again, that the accident had been no worse. 
The only little misfortune I had was the loss of my cap, and 
being obliged to rid^ back some way, in order to recover it.” 

By this time young Holcroft was sixteen, and had begun to 
feel a craving for knowledge of a different nature from any 
that he could obtain at Newmarket ; although even there he 
had contrived to read every book that came in his way, to 
perfect himself in arithmetic, and to acquire a scientific know- 
ledge of vocal music, which was of great use to him in his 
after career. He had made this progress, too, chiefly from his 
own efforts ; so that the great process of self-instruction which 
distinguished him through life was now begun, and he already 
knew enough to feel an ardent desire to know more. London, 
where his father was now living as a cobbler, offered at least 
the hope of education ; accordingly, to the great amazement 
and regret of good John Watson, who had been uniforn>ly kind 
to him, and to whom he could hardly summon courage to 
announce his determination, he abandoned the field in which 
his success had been so encouraging, took leave of his com- 
panions, biped and quadruped, and made his way to the 
great city. 

Here a long series of disappointments awaited him. He 
became, indeed, a skilful and rapid worker at the shoemaking 
trade ; but the position and confinement disagreed with him 
(well they might after the free seat on horseback, the exercise, 
and the pure air of Newmarket), and his habit of idling Ua 
time in rcad{ng, as the phrase goes, prevented his earning more 
than the bwe pecessaries. of his abstemious life. He tried 
various schemes ; taught an evening school ; kept a day school 
somewhere in the country, with such indifferent success that 
he had but one pupil, and lived upon potatoes and buttermilk 
for three months ; authorship, he tried in a small way, 
creeping into notice in the most obscure newspapers and .the 
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smallest magazines ; and at about the age of twenty^ when 
barely able to support himself, he married. It is to be noted 
that throughout his whole life he was eminently a marrying 
man, having married three wives, and left a young widow, the 
daughter of Monsieur Mercier, author of the “ Tableau de 
Paris.” Shortly after his first marriage, of which we hear but 
little, although he was eminently kind and indulgent in his 
domestic character, he seems to have been induced, by his 
success in a spouting club, to try his fortune on the stage. 
He has left a characteristic account of his application to 
Foote : — 

He had the good fortune to find the manager at breakfast 
with a young man, whom he employed partly on the stage, 
and partly as an amanuensis. * Well,’ said he, ‘ young gentle- 
man, I guess your business by the sheepishness of your 
manner; you have got the theatrical cacoeihes; you have 
rubbed your shoulder against the scene ; nay, is it not so ? ’ 
Holcroft answered that it was. ‘ Well, and what great hero 
should you wish to personate ? Hamlet, or Richard, or Othello, 
or who 1 ’ Holcroft replied that he distrusted his capacity for 
performing any that he had mentioned. ‘ Indeed ! ’ said he, 

‘ that’s a wonderful sign of grace. I have been teased these 
many years by all the spouters in London, of which honour- 
able fraternity I dare say you are a member ; for I can perceive 
no stage varnish, none of your true strolling brass lacker on 
your face.’ ^ No, indeed, Sir,’ ‘ I thought so. Well, Sir, I 
never saw a spouter before that did not want to surprise the 
town in Pierre, or Lothario, or some character that demands 
all the address and every requisite of a master in the art. 
But, come, give us a touch of your quality— a speech. There’s 
a youngster,’ pointing to his secretary, ^ will roar Jaffier against 
Pierre. Let the loudest take both.’ Accordingly, he held the 
book, and at it they fell. The scene they chose was that of 
the before-mentioned characters in ‘ Venice Preserved.’ For a 
little while after they began, it seems that Holcroft took the 
hint that Foote had thrown out, and restrained his wrath. 
But' this appeared so insipid, and the ideas of rant and excel- 
lence were so strongly connected in his mind, that when 
JafBer began to exalt his voice, he could no longer contain 
himself, but, as Nick Bottom says, * they both roared so, that 
it would have done your heart good to hear them.’ Foote 
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smiled, and, after enduring this vigorous attack upon his 
organs of hearing as long as he was able, interrupted them. 

" Far from discouraging our new beginner, he told him that, 
with respect to giving the meaning of the words, he spoke 
much more correctly than he had expected. * But,’ said he, 

‘ like other novices, you seem to imagine that all excellence 
lies in the lungs ; whereas such violent exertions should be 
used very sparingly, and upon extraordinary occasions ; for if 
an actor make no reserve of his powers, how is he to rise 
according to the tone of the passion?’ He then read the 
scene they had rehearsed, and with so much propriety and 
ease, as well as force, that Holcroft was surprised, having 
hitherto supposed the risible faculties to be the only ones 
over which he had any great power.” 

Thomas Holcroft came away from this celebrated wit, de- 
lighted with the ease and frankness of his behaviour, and 
elated with his prospect of success. Unluckily, however, he 
had already entered into a negotiation with a very different 
person j and tempted by an offer nominally higher, in point 
of salary, agreed with Macklin for a small engagement in a 
theatre in Dublin, The brutal manners of Macklin are well 
known. Hazlitt .says that until the age of forty he could not 
even read ; an assertion which, considering the undoubted 
merit of his play, “ The Man of the World,” appears all but 
incredible. It is, however, certain that he was coarse, illi- 
terate, and unfeeling ; and the manner in which he suffered 
the Dublin manager to depart from the engagements into 
which he had entered with poor Holcroft does veiy little 
honour to his principles. 

For the next seven years our luckless adventurer was tossed 
about the world as a strolling player, taking all parts, but 
succeeding best in old men and low comedy, singing in cho- 
ruses, filling the post of prompter, — always penniless, and 
sometimes nearly starved. At the end of that time, his pros- 
pects improved ; some family connexion (it is not said what) 
threw him upon the powerful protection of the Grevilles and 
the Crewes, and we find him numbered in the Drury Lane 
company, and complaining in a letter to Sheridan of walking 
in processions, and playing the part of a dumb steward in 
“ Love for Love.” 

Nevertheless, matters are mending. He takes a house in 
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London, marries a second wife,, becomes a recognised author, 
and is employed by the London booksellers to write an 
account of the riots of 1780. Whilst attending the Old Bailey 
trials for that purpose^ he was happy enough to save the life 
of an innocent man, who had nearly been condemned through 
the mistake of a witness. 

Things go better. He brings out his less-known novels, his 
least celebrated, but still successftil plays ; and becomes one 
of the best and most voluminous translators upon record. If 
ever one happens to take up an English version of a French 
or German book of that period, — “ Memoirs of Baron Trenck,” 
or “ Caroline de Litchfield,'’ — and if that version have in it 
the zest and savour of original writing, we shall be sure to find 
the name of Thomas Holcroft in the title-page. 

One of his translating feats was remarkable Beaumarchais’ 
wonderful play of “ was carrying the world before it 

in Paris, and would be sure to make the fortune of an English 
theatre. But the comedy was unpublished, and no copy could 
be procured from any quarter. Holcroft made up his mind to 
attend the performance every evening, until he had fixed the 
whole work in his memory. He took a friend with him, and 
they wrote down their several recollections on their return, 
very literally comparing notes. When it is remembered that 
the Marriage of Figaro ” is the longest play in the French 
language, the effort of a foreigner bringing the whole away in 
a week or ten days will appear most extraordinary, for not 
the slightest memorandum could be made in the theatre. His 
translation, under the name of “ Follies of a Day,” appeared 
almost immediately at Covent Garden, producing him six 
hundred pounds from the manager, besides a large sum for 
the copyright. 

This was perhaps the happiest time of Mr. Holcroft’s life — 
this and a few succeeding years. His comedies, “ Duplicity,*’ 

“ The Sdiool for Arrogance,” and the ** Road to Ruin,” evinced 
talent (I had well-nigh written genius) of the highest o^er. 
The serious parts above all are admirable. Perhaps no scenes 
have ever drawn so many tears as those between the &ther 
and the eon in the last-mentioned play. The famous ‘‘Good 
Night ” is truly the one touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin ; and although I have seen it played as well as' any- 
thing can be played by Mnnden and Ellision, I have always • 
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felt that the real merit belonged to the author. Hia greater 
novels, too, ** Anna St. Ives ” and “ Hugh Trevor,” were full 
of powerful writing, and ho seemed destined to a long course 
of literary prosperity. A terrible domestic grief came to 
break the course of this felicity. I transcribe Mr. Hazlitt’s 
narrative : — 

“ William Holcroft was his only son, and favourite child ; 
and this very circumstance, perhaps, led to the catastrophe 
which had nearly proved fatal to his father, as well as to him- 
self. He had been brought up, if anything, with too much 
care and tenderness : he was a boy of extraordinarj’ cai)acity, 
and Mr. Holcroft thought no pains should be spared for his 
instruction and improvement. From the first, however, he 
had shown an unsettled disposition ; and his j^ropensity to 
ramble wlas such from his childhood, that when he was only 
four years old, and under the care of an aunt in Nottingham, 
he wandered away to a place at some distance, wliero there 
was a coffee-house, into which he went, and read the news- 
papers to the company, by whom he was taken care of, and 
sent home. This propensity was so strong in him that it 
became habitual, and he had run away six or seven times 
before the last. 

“On Sunday, November 8th, 1789, he brought his father 
a short poem. A watch, which had been promised to him as 
a reward, was given to him ; his father conversed with him in 
the most aflfectionate manner, praised, encouraged him, and 
told him that, notwithstanding his former errors and wan- 
derings, he was convinced he would become a good and excel- 
lent man. But he observed, when taking him by the hand to 
express his kindness, that the hand of the youth, instead of 
returning the pressure as usual, remained cold and insensible. 
This, however, at the moment, was supposed to be accidental. 

He seemed unembarrassed, cheerful, and asked leave without 
any appearance of design or hesitation, to dine with a friend 
in the city, which was immediately granted. He thanked his 
father, went down stairs, and several times anxiously inquired 
whether hia father were gone to dress. As soon as he was 
told that he had left his room, he went up stairs again, broke 
open a drawer, and took oUt fiSrty pounds. With this, the 
watch, a po(^et-book, and a pair of pistols of his fatber’i^l^ 
hastened away to join one of his aoquaintanoes^ who was going 
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to the West Indies. He was immediately pursued to Graves- 
end, but ineifectually. It was not discovered till the following 
Wednesday that he had taken the money. After several days 
of the most distressing inquietude, there appeared strong pre- 
sumptive proof that he, with his acquaintance, was on board 
the ‘Fame,* Captain Carr, then lying in the Downs. The 
father and a friend immediately set off, and travelled post all 
Sunday night to Deal. Their information proved true, for he 
was found to be on board the ‘ Fame,’ where he had assumed 
a false name, though his true situation was known to the 
Captain. He had spent all his money except fifteen pounds, 
in paying for his passage, and purchasing wliat he thought he 
wanted. He had declared he would shoot any person who 
came to take him ; but that if his father came he would shoot 
himself. His youth, for he was but sixteen, made the threat 
appear inci*edible. The pistols, pocket-book, and remaining 
money weVe locked up in safety for him by his acquaintance. 
But he had another pair of pistols concealed. Mr. Holoroft 
and his friend went on board, made inquiries, and understood 
he was there. He had retired into a dark part of the steerage. 
When he was called and did not answer, a light was sent for ; 
and as be heard the ship’s steward, some of the sailors, and 
his father, approaching, conscious of what he had done, and 
unable to bear the presence of his father, and the open shame 
of detection, he suddenly put an end to his existence. 

“ The shock which Mr. Holcroft received was almost mortal. 
For three days he could not see his own family, and nothing 
but the love he bore that family could probably have pre- 
vented him from sinking under his afiSiction. He seldom went 
out of his house for a whole year afterwards ; and the impres- 
sion was never completely effaced from his mind.” 

After recovering from this cjdamity, Mr. Holcroft was sur- 
prised by one of a totally different nature, which came in the 
form of an indictment for high treason. Nothing but the 
panic into which the minds of men were thrown by the crimes 
and excesses of the first French Bevolution can explain the 
virulence with which eveiy one who stood suspected of 
cherishing liberty, or desiring reform^ was assailed during that 
evil day. It was the cruel and unreasoning persecution that 
is bom of fear ; and in Mr. Holcroft’s case the wrong was 
more glaring than in that of most othe^, inasmuch as he was 
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a purely speculative politician, and his speculations, although 
sufficiently visionary and Utopian, were anything rather than 
sanguinwy or violent. One of his friends said of him, that 
he was a sort of natural Quaker. And certainly it would be 
as wise, to prosecute a member of the Peace Society, or a 
writer on the millennium, as .one whose dreams were of the 
perfectibility of human nature, the extinction of warfare, and 
the triumph of wisdom and justice upon earth. 

He belonged, it is true, to the Society for Constitutional 
Information, but had moved none of the resolutions, had 
seldom spoken, and, except for his literary eminence, was one 
of the least prominent members of the association. Never- 
theless, his name, together with those of Hardy, Thelwall, 
Home Tooke, and eight others, appeared in the bill presented 
to the Grand Jury at Hicks’s Hall. Mr. Holcroft in some 
measure retaliated upon the Crown lawyers the surprise they 
had occasioned him, by unexpectedly presenting himself before 
Chief- Justice Eyre, and surrendering himself to the Court 
without waiting for the execution of the warrant. The man- 
liness and firmness of his conduct, accompanied by perfect 
respectfulness and self-command, obtained for him more 
civility than was shown to the other parties included in the 
indictment. 

The issue is well known. Thomas Hardy, the first man 
put into the dock, was acquitted, and the other prisoners 
were discharged without being brought to trial. 

But the effect of this accusation did not terminate in the 
Court of Justice. The demon of party hatred was evoked. 
Even such a man as Mr. Windham, high-minded, large-hearted, 
chivalrous as he was, did not disdain to {alk of acquitted 
felons and, as a dramatic wiiter, Mr. Holcroft was especially 
amenable to public opinion. Every fresh play was a fi’esh 
battle; and a battle, whatever be the issue, is in itself fatal to 
a great success ; so that, at last, comedies, which had no more 
to do with politics than The Merry Wives of Windsor,” were 
fain to be brought out under the name of a fictitious author. 

It is not many years ago that I and another lover of the 
drama, an old and valued friend, were disputing as to the 
^ter of " He’s Much to Blame.” Both possessed the play 
and both were certain as to the name printed in the titlo-paga 
Neither were wrong. It was the story of the two knights and 
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the shield. My friend’s copy was the first edition, with the 
feigned name; mine the seventh, when the ordeal was passed, 
and the true author restored to his rightful place. May 
Heaven avert from us the renewal of such prejudice and such 
injustice ! 

Wearied out with these conflicts, Mr. Holoroft retired first 
to Hamburgh, and then to France, where he resided many 
years, occasionally sending to England translations of popular 
foreign books. His last original work was one on France, of 
great merit. Few knew the people better, or could describe 
them so well. His stories are pleasant and characteristic : — 

“ My wife was one day buying some fish; while she was 
undetermined, the girl said to her, *Prenez cela, car votre mart 
est m brave hommeV My wife replied, ‘ Oui, cela, se pent bien; 
mais comment savez-vous qt^il est m brace homme ? ’ ‘ G'est egal^ 
answered the girl, ^ceh fait plaisir a entendre' This girl’s 
maxim is sound morality wherever I have been in France.” 

This is characteristic, too, in the best sense ; a charming 
mixture of goodness and grace . — 

A poor musician, who usually brought a small pianoforte 
In the afternoon to the Champs Elys^es, and played that those 
who were pleased might reward him by a trifle, having played 
in vain one evening, was sorrowfully returning home. He was 
seen by Elleviou (a famous actor), remarked, and questioned. 
The poverty and ill success of the wandering musician moved 
the pity of the actor, who desired the instrument might again 
be put down ; and, Btd|)ping aside, he said he would return 
instantly. His wife and friend had passed on, and he brought 
them back. It was nearly dark. Fradere, his friend, sat down 
to the pianoforte, and accompanied Elleviou, who began to 
sing, to the astonishment of numbers that were soon assem- 
bled. The men had drawn the hat over the brow ; Madame 
Elleviou let down her veil, and went round to collect. The 
pleasingness of her manner, the little thankful curtsies she 
dropt to all who gave, the whiteness of her hand, and the 
extraordinary music they heard, rendered the audience so 
liberal, that she made several iourty and none inefiectually. 
Elleviou, however, could not long remain unknown ; and find- 
ing themselves discovered, Madame Elleviou gave all, and it 
mft supposed more than all, she had collected from the crowd 
to the poor musician. The sum amounted to thirty shillings, 
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and among the pence and halfpence there were crown pieces, 
which no doubt were given by the actors. The feelings of the 
man, as the audience dispersed, are not easily to be described. 
The unexpected relief afforded to him who was departing so 
disconsolate was great indeed ; but it was forgotten in the 
charming behaviour of those who relieved him — in their 
almost divine music, and in the strangeness of the adventure. 
The surroi^nding people were scarcely less moved ; so kind 
an act from a man in such high public estimation excited 
more than admiration ; and the tears of gratitude shed by 
the musician drew sympathising drops from many of the 
spectators.” 

Mr. Holcroft wrote little verso; but, had he chosen that 
medium of thought, would probably have excelled in it. The 
story of “ Gaffer Gray ” has in common with many short 
poems of Southey, written at the same period, the great fault 
of setting class against class-va fault which generally involves 
a want of truth ; but it does its work admirably, and produces 
exactly the effect intended in the fewest possible words : — 


“ Ho ! why dost thou shiver and shake, 
Gaffer Gray, 

And why doth thy nose look so blue 
“ Tis the weather that’s cold, 

’Tia I’m grown very old. 

And my doublet is not very new, 

Well-a day ! ” 

“ Then line thy worn doulSlet with ale, 
Gaffer Gray, 

And warm thy old heart with a glass." 

“ Nay, but credit I ’ve none. 

And my money’s all gone ; 

Then say how may that come to pass ? 
WelUa-day!" 

“ Hie away to the house on the brow, 
Gaffer Gray, 

And knock at the jolly priest's door.” 

The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches ; 

But ne’er gives a mite to the poor, 
Well-a>day I ” 

"The lawyer lives under the hill, 

Oaffer Gray, 

Warmly fraoed both in back and in front.” 
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“ He will fasten his looks, 

And will threaten the stocks, 

Should he ever more iind me in want, 

Well-a-day !" 

“ The 8f\uire has fat beeves and brown ale, 

Gaffer Gray, 

And the season will welcome you there.” 

“ His fat beeves and his beer, 

And his merry new year, 

Are all for the flush and the fair, 

Well-a-day ! ” 

“ My keg is but low, I confess, 

Gafifer Gray : 

What then ? While it lasts, man, we'll live.” 

“ The poor man alono, 

When he hears the poor moan, 

Of hi.s morsel a morsel will give, 

Well-a-day!” 

This author, so gifted, so various, and so laborious, one of 
the most remarkable of self-educated men, died in London on 
the 3rd of March, 1809, after a long and painful illness, at the 
age of silty-three ; I fear, poor. 


VIII. 

AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH PLACES. 

SirflNG IN THE LANE. 

BEAUMONT AND 7LETCHEB. 

There are some places that seem formed by nature for 
doubling and redoubling the delight of reading and dreaming 
over the greater poets. Living in the country, one falls into 
the habit of choosing out a fitting nest for that enjoyment, 
and with Beaumont and Fletcher especially, to whose dramatic 
fascinations I have the happy knack of abandoning myself, 
without troubling myself in the least about their dramatic 
faults (I do not speak here of graver sins, observe, gentle 
reader). Their works never seem to me half so delightful as 
when 1 pore over them in the silence and solitude of a certain 
green lane, about half a mile from home ; sometimes seated 
on the roots of an old fantastic beech, sometimes on the 
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trunk of a felled oak, or sometimes on the ground itself, with 
my back propped lazily against a rugged elm. 

In that very lane am I writing on this sultry June day, 
luxuriating in the shade, the verdure, the fragrance of hay- 
held and of bean-field, and the absence of all noise, except 
the song of birds, and that .strange mingling of many sounds, 
the whir of a thousand forms of insect life, so often heard 
among the general hush of a summer noon. 

Woodcock Lane is so called, not after the migratory bird 
so dear to sportsman and to epicure, but from the name of a 
family, who, three centuries ago, owned tho old manor-house, 
a part of which still adjoins it, ju.st as the neighbouring emi- 
nence of Beech Hill is called after the ancient family of De 
la Beche, rather than from the three splendid beech-trees 
that still crown its summit : and this lane would probably be 
accounted beautiful by any one who loved the close recesses 
of English scenery, even though the person in question should 
happen not to have haunted it these fifty years as I have done. 

It is a grassy lane, edging off from the high road, nearly 
two miles in length, and varying from fifty to a hundred 
yards in width. The hedgerows on either side are so thickly 
planted with tall elms as almost to form a verdant wall, for 
the greater part doubly screened by rows of tho same stately 
tree, the down-dropping branches forming close shady foot- 
paths on either side, and leaving in the centre a broad level 
strip of the finest turf, just broken, here and there, by 
cart-tracks, and crossed by slender rills. The effect of these 
tall solemn trees, so equal in height, so unbroken, and so 
continuous, is quite grand and imposing as twilight comes 
on j especially when some slight bend in the lane gives to the 
outline almost the look of an amphitheatre. 

On the southern side, the fields slope with more or leas 
abruptness to the higher lands above, and winding footpaths 
and close woody lanes lead up the hill to the breezy common. 
To the north the fields are generally of pasture land, broken 
by two or three picturesque farm-houses, with their gable 
ends, their tall chimneys, their trim gardens, and their 
flowery orchards ; and varied by a short avenue leading to 
the equally picturesque old manor-house of darkest brick and 
quaintest architecture. Over the gates, too, we catch glimpses 
of more distant objects. The large white mansion where my< 
o 
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youth was spent, rising from ifei plantations, and the small 
church, embowered in trees, whose bell is heard at the close 
of day, breathing of peace and holiness. 

Towards the end of the lane a bright clear brook comes 
dancing over a pebbly bed, bringing with it all that water is 
wont to bring of life, of music, and of colour. Gaily it 
bubbles through banks adorned by the yellow flag, the flower- 
ing rush, the willow herb, the meadow-sweet, and the forget- 
me-not ; now expanding into a wide quiet pool, now contracted 
into a mimic rapid between banks that almost meet ; and so 
the little stream keeps us company, giving on this sunny day 
an indescribable feeling of refreshment and coolness, until wo 
arrive at the end of the lane, where it slants away to tlie 
right, amidst a long stretch of water-meadows ; whilst wo 
pause to gaze at the lovely scenery on the other hand, where 
a bit of marshy ground leads to the park paling and grand old 
trees of the Great House at Beech Hill through an open grove 
of oaks, terminated by a piece of wild woodland, so wild, that 
Robin Hood might have taken it for a glade in his own Forest 
of merry Sherwood, 

Excei^t about half a mile of gravelly road, leading from the 
giitc of the manor-house to one of the smaller farms, and 
giving, by its warm orange tint, much of richness to the 
picture, there is nothing like a passable carriage-way in the 
whole length of the lane, so that the quiet is perfect. 

Occasional passengers there are, however, gentle and simple ; 
my friend, Mr. B., for instance, has just cantere<l past on his 
blood-horse, with a nod and a smile, saying nothing, but 
apparently a good deal amused with my arrangements. And 
here comes a procession of cows going to milking, with an 
old attendant, still called the cow-boy, who, although they 
have seen me often enough, one should think, sitting under- 
neath a tree writing, with my little maid close by hemming 
flounces, and my dog, Fanchon, nestled at my feet— still wih 
start as if they had never seen a woman before in their lives. 
Back they start and then they rush forward, and then the old 
drover emits oeirtain sounds, which it is to be presumed the 
cows understajid ; sounds so horribly discordant, that little 
Fanchon — although to her, too, they ought to be familiar, if 
not comprehensible-starts up in a fright on her feet, de- 
rwigipg all the eecsiomy of my extempore desk, and well-nigh 
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Upsetting the inkstand. Very much frightened is my pretty 
pet, the arrantest coward that ever walked upon four legs ! 
And so she avenges herself, as cowards are wont to do, by 
following the cows at safe distance, as soon as they are fairly 
past, and beginning to bark amain when they are nearly out 
of sight. Then follows a motley group of the same nature, 
colts, yearlings, calves, heifers, with a shouting boy and his 
poor shabby mongrel cur for driver. The poor cur wants to 
play with Fanchon, but Fanchon, besidps being a coward, is 
also a beauty and holds her state ; although I think, if he 
could but stay long enough, that the good humour of the poor 
merry creature would prove infectious and beguile the little 
lady into a game of romps. Lastly, appears the most solemn 
troop of all, a grave company of geese and goslings with the 
gander at their head, marching with the decorum and dignity 
proper to the birds who saved Home. Fanchon, who once 
had an afiairwith a gander in which she was notably worsted, 
retreats out of sight and ensconces herself between me and 
the tree. 

Besides these mere passing droves, we have a scattered 
little flock of ewes and lambs belonging to an industrious 
widow on the hill, and tended by two sunburnt smiling 
children, her son and daughter ; a pretty pair, as innocent as 
the poor sheep they watch beside, never seen apart. And 
peasants returning from their work, and a stray urchin, birds- 
nesting: and that will make a complete catalogue of the 
frequenters of our lane — except, indeed, that now and then a 
village youth and village maiden will steal along the sheltered 
path. Perhaps they come to listen to the nightingales, for 
which the place is famous ; perhaps they come to listen to 
the voice which each prefers to all the nightingales that ever 
sang — who knows ? 

Such are our passers-by. Sometimes, however, we have 
what I v/as about to call settled inhabitants in the shape Oi 
a camp of gipsies. 

Just where the lane,, enlivened by a rustic bridge, suddenly 
expands to nearly double its proper width, a nook appears, so 
dry, so snug, so shady, so oozy, that it is almost worth while 
to be a gipsy to live in it. Here, at almost every season, 
between May and November, may be seen two or three low 
tents with a cart or so drown up under the hedge, an old 
a 2 
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horse and sundry donkeys grazing round about. At safe dis- 
tance from the encampment appears a fire, glimmering and 
vapoury by day, glowing into an intensity of blaze and com- 
fort in the twilight. Sometimes a pot is hung on by the 
primitive contrivance of three sticks united at the top, some- 
times a copper kettle dazzlingly bright and clean, and around 
it the usual group of picturesque women and children. The 
men, who carry on a small trade in forest ponies, are seldom 
visible at the camp : the children make baskets, the women 
sell them and tell fortunes-, the former calling affording an 
excuse and an introduction to the less ostensible, but not less 
profitable craft. 

Baskets they make, and baskets they sell at about double 
the price at which they might be bought at the dearest shop 
in the good town of Belford Regis ; of this I am myself a 
living instance, having been talked into buying a pair at that 
rate only the last Saturday that ever fell. 

I confess to liking the gipsies : strange, wild, peculiar 
people, whose origin, whose history, whose very language is a 
mystery ! I do not like them the less that I have never expe- 
rienced at their hands the slightest incivility or the most 
trifling wrong — for this affair of the baskets can hardly bo 
called such, it being wholly at my option to buy or to refuse. 

Last Saturday I happened to be sitting on a fallen tree, 
somewhat weary ; my little damsel working as usual at the 
other end, and Fanchon balancing hersedf on the trunk be- 
tween us, the curls of her brown coat — she is entirely brown — 
turning into gold as the sunshine played upon them through 
the leaves. 

In this manner were we disposed, when a gipsy, with a 
pair of light baskets in her hand, camo and ofiPered them for 
sale. She was a middle-aged woman, who, in spite of her 
wandering life,— perhaps, because of that hardy, out-of-door 
life,— had retained much of her early beauty, the flashing 
eyes, the pearly teeth, the ruddy cheeks, the fine erect figure. 

It happened that, not wanting them, my companion had 
rejected these identical baskets, when brought to our door in 
the morning. She told me so, and I quietly declined them. 

My friend the gipsy apparently gave the matter up, and, 
claiming me as an old acquaintance, began to inquire after 
my health, and fell into the pleasantest strain of conversation 
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possible ; spoke of my father, who, she said, had been kind to 
her and to her tribe (no doubt she said truly ; he was kind to 
everybody, and had a liking for the wandering race) ; spoke 
of her children at the gipsy school in Dorsetshire ; of the 
excellent Mr. Crabbe, the friend of her people, at Southamp- 
ton ; then she began stroking Fanchon (who actually, to my 
astonishment, permitted the libei-ty : in general she sufffers 
no one to touch her that is not gentleman or lady) : Fanchon 
she stroked, and of Flush, the dear old dog, now lying under 
the rose-tree, she talked ; then, to leave no one unpropitiated, 
she threw out a word' of pleasant auguiy, a sort of gratuitous 
fortune-telling, to the hemmer of flounces ; then she attacked 
me again with old recollections, trusting, with singular know- 
ledge of human nature, to the power of the future upon the 
young, and of the past upon the old — to me she sj)oke of 
happy memories, to my companion of happiness to come ; and 
so (how could I help it ?) I bought the baskets, 

I seem to have wandered pretty widely from my subject ; 
but the old dramatists loved these commoners of nature. 
Broome, in the “ Jovial Crew,” has constructed a pleasant and 
genial comedy out of no higher materials, and our authors 
themselves, in “ Beggar’s Bush,” have made most dramatic 
and effective use of these outlawed wanderers, and would, 

I am sure, have been the last to blame me for dallying in 
their company. 

I extract some of the charming lyrics interspersed through 
their plays, not starting from them, as Ben Jonson’s do, a 
shining gem in a dusky mine, but incorporate with the golden 
ore as rich and precious as themselves. 

FBOM THE ‘‘maid’s TRAGEDY.” 

Lay a garland on nay hearse, 

Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens willow branches bear, 

Say I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth ; 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth. 

FBOM THE “LITTLE TRUyCE LAWTEB,” 

This way, this way, come and hear, 

You that hold these pleasures dear; 
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Fin your ears with our sweet -sound. 

While -we melt the frozen ground. 

This -way, come : make haste, 0 fair ! 

Let your clear eyes gild the air. 

Come and bless us with your sight ; 

This way, this wray, seek delight 1 

FROM THE “elder BROTHER," 

Beauty clear and fair, 

Where the air 

Bather like a perfume dwells ; 

Where the violet and the rose 
Their blue veins in blush disclose, 

And come to honour nothing else. 

Where to live near 
And planted there. 

Is to live, and still live new ; 

Where to gain a favour ia 
More than light, pei-petual bliss. 

Make me live by serving you. 

Dear, back again recall. 

To this light : 

A stranger to himself and all. 

Both the wonder and the story 
Shall be yours, and eke the glory ; 

1 am your perpetual thrall. 

FROM “ VALENTINIAN.” 

The following songs are strikingly illustrative of a pecu- 
liarity that has often struck me in reading the dramas of 
Beaumont and Fletcher — the absence of any mark of antiquity, 
either in the diction or the construction. Hardly anything in 
their verse smacks of the age. They were contemporary with 
Ben Jouson, and yet how rugged is his English compared with 
their lluent and courtly language ! They were almost contem- 
porary with a greater than he — a greater far than any or all ; 
and yet Shakespeare’s blank verse has an antique sound when 
read after theirs. Dryden, himself so perfect a model as 
regards style, says in one of those masterpieces of criticism, 
the prefaces to his plays, that in Beaumont and Fletcher our 
language has attained to its perfection. 1 doubt if it have 
much improved since, nor has it for the uses of poetry very 
materially altered. This “Invocation to Sleep” might, for 
diction and rhythm, have been written to-day, always sup- 
posing that we had anybody oaimble of writing it ; — 
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Care-charmiag Sleep, thou eaeer of all woes, 

Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this aflSicted Prince ! Fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers; easy, light, 

And as a purling stream thou son of night 
Pass by his troubled senses ; sing his pain, 

Like hollow-murmuring wind or silver i-ain ! 

Into this Prince, gently, oh gently slide, 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride 1 

The same may be said of the next. 

God Lyaeus, ever young. 

Ever honoured, ever sung ; 

Stained with blood of lusty grapes, 

In a thousand lusty shajies. 

Dance upon the mazer’s brim, 

In the crimson liquor swim ; 

From the plenteous hand divine, 

Let a river run with wine. 

God of youth, let this day here 
Enter neither care nor fear ! 

FROM “rollo.” 

Take, oh, take those lips away. 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn. 

But my kisses bring again, — 

Seals of love, though sealed in vain. 

Hide, oh, bide those hills of snow, 

Which thy frozen bosom bears, 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears. 

But first set my poor heart free, 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

We are irresistibly reminded of the “ Penseroso ” in read- 
ing the fine song that follows, as wo are of “ Comus ” in the 
“Faithfiil Shepherdess,” That Milton had Fletcher in his 
thoughts cannot be doubted ; but the great epic poet added 
so much from his own rich store, that the imitation may well 
be pardoned by the admirers of both, the rather that the 
earlier bard stands the test of such a comparison well. 
Both are crowned poets ; but they wear their bays with a 
difference. 


FROM THE “nice VALOUR, OR THE PASSIONATE MADMAN.” 
Hence all you vain delights, 

As short as are the xughts, 

Wherein you spe^ your folly f 
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There’s nought in this life sweet, 

If men wei‘e wise to see’t, 

But only melancholy, 

Oh sweetest melancholy ! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixM eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chained up without a sound ! 

Fountain heads and pathless groves. 

Places which pale passion loves I 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan. 

These are the sounds we feed upon. 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

rui: satyr’s speboh, from the ^‘faithful shepherdess.” 

Through yon same bending plain. 

That flings his arms down to the main. 

And thro' these thick woods have I run 
Whoso bottom never kissed the sun, 

Since the lusty Spring began. 

All to please my master Pan, 

Have I trotted without rest 
To get him fruit ; for at a feast 
He entertains this coming night 
His paramour, the Syrinx bright. 

But behold, a fairer sight ! 

By that heavenly form of thine, 

Brightest fair, thou art divine ,* 

Sprung from great immortal race 
Of the gods ; for in thy face 
Shines more awful majesty, 

Thau dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty eyes behold 
And live ! Therefore on this mould 
Lowly do I bend my knee 
In worship of thy deity. 

Deign it, goddess, from my hand 
To receive whate’er this land 
From her fertile womb doth send 
Of her choice fruits ; and but lend 
Belief to that the satyr tells : 

Fairer by the famous wells 
To this present day ne'er grew, 

Never better nor more true. 

Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poet’s good ; 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus ; nuts more brown 
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Than the squirrel whose teeth crack ’em ; 

Deign, oh 1 fairest fair, to take ‘em ! 

For these black-eyed Dryope 
Hath oftentimes commanded me 
With my clasped knee to climb : 

See, how well the lusty time 

Hath decked their rising cheeks in red, 

Such as on your lips is spread. 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red, some be green ; 

These are of that luscious meat 
The great god Pan himself doth eat ; 

All these, and what the woods can yield. 

The hanging mountain, or the field, 

I freely offer, and ere long 

Will bring you more, more sweet and strong; 

Till when humbly leave f take, 

Lest the great Pan do awake. 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 

Under a broad beech’s shade. 

I must go, I must run, 

Swifter than the fiery sun. 

The charming pastoral from whence this beautiful speech 
is taken, was irrevocably condemned in the theatre oh the 
first and only night of representation; which catastrophe, 
added to a similar one that befell Congreve’s best comedy, 
“ The Way of the World,” both authors being at the time in 
the very flood-tide of popularity, has been an unspeakable 
comfort to unsuccessful dramatists ever since. I recall it 
chiefly to mention the hearty spirit with which two of the 
most eminent of Fletcher’s friendly rivals came to the rescue 
with laudatory verses. The circumstance does so much 
honour to all parties, and some of the lines are so good, that 
I cannot help quoting them. George Chapman says that the 
poem — 

Renews the golden world, and holds through all 
The holy laws of homely Pastoral ; 

Where flowers and founts and nymphs and semi-gods 
And all the graces find their old abodes ; 

Where forests flourish but in endless verse, 

And meadows, nothing fit for purchasers ; 

" This iron age — 

(Think of that in the days of James the First !) 

This iron age that eats itself will never 
Bite at your golden world, that others ever 
Loved as itself. 
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Ben Jonson, first characterising the audience after a fashion 
by no means complimentary, says that the play failed because 
it wanted the laxity of moral and of language which they 
expected and desired. He continues ; — 

I that am glad thy innocence was thy guilt, 

And wish that all the Muses’ blood were spilt 
In such a martyrdom, to vex their eyes, 

Do crown thy murdered poem, which shall rise 

A glorified woi*k to time, when fire 

Or moths shall eat what all these fools admire. 

For the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, that mine of 
superb and regal poetry, I have no room now. They must 
remain untouched. 


IX. 


FASHIONABLE POETS. 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH FRAED. 

It is now nearly thirty years ago that two youths appeared 
at Cambridge, of such literary and poetical promise as the 
University had not known since the days of Gray. What is 
rarer still, the promise was kept. One of these “ marvellous 
boys ” turned out a man of world-wide renown— the spirited 
poet, the splendid orator, the brilliant historian, the delightful 
essayist— in a word, Thomas Babington Macaulay, now, I sup- 
pose, incontestibly our greatest living writer. The other was 
the subject of this paper. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed — (I wish it had pleased his god- 
fathers and godmothers to bestow upon him a plain English 
Christian name, and spare him and me the vulgar abomina- 
tion of this conglomeration of inharmonious sounds!) — 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed was born in Loudon, in the 
beginning of this century, of parents belonging to the great 
banking-house, which still remains in the family. Sent early 
to Eton, he, while yet a schoolboy, followed the example of 
Canning, who appears to have been the object of his emula- 
tion in more pomts than one, and in conjunction with Mr. 
Moultrie set up a paper called the " Etonian,” to which he 
was the principal contributor, and which was so successful 
that it went through four editions, and established for the 
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chief writer a high reputation for precocious talent. At Cam- 
bridge this reputation was more than sustained. He was the 
pride and glory of Trinity, and left college with an almost 
unprecedented number of prizes, for Greek ode and Jjatin 
epigram. Even the greater world of London, where University 
fame so often melts away and is seen no more, was equally 
favourable to Mr, Praed. He and his friendly rival, Mr. 
Macaulay, gave their valuable assistance to "Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine,” and every fresh article made its impression. Ho 
wrote also in the " New Monthly,” and in the annuals, then 
seen on every table, with still increasing brilliancy ; contri- 
buted pungent political satire to other journals, and finally 
entered Parliament with such hopes and expectations as his 
talents might well warrant, but which have seldom been 
excited by an untried member. 

In the House of Commons he did quite enough to justify 
the warmest anticipations of his friends, and to earn for 
himself the name of a " rising man,” that most auspicious of 
all names to a political aspirant. 

What he might have become had life been spared, it were 
now vain to conjecture. He married happily, he died young. 
Light, lively, brilliant, the darling of every society that he 
entered, he was yet most beloved by those who knew him 
best. To me it seems that had he outlived the impetuosity 
of youth, he would have become something higher and better 
than a political partisan, however clever, or a fashionable poet, 
however elegant. There was through all his poetry — and it is 
its deepest although not its most obvious charm— a love of 
the genuine and the true, a scorn for the false and the pre- 
tending, which is the foundation of all that is really good in 
eloquence as well as in poetry, in conduct and in character, 
as well as in art. The germ of the patriot and the statesman 
is to be found in the love of truth and the hatred of pretence ; 
and never were they more developed than in the poems of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 

That these poems are the most graceful and finished verses . 
of society that can be found in our language, it is impossible 
to doubt. At present they are so scarce that the volume from 
which I transcribe the greater part of the following extracts 
is an American collection, procured with considerable diffi- 
culty and delay from the United States, Others of the poems 
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are taken from his own manuscripts, most kindly lent to me 
by one of his nearest connexions, whom I am happy enough 
to call my friend ; and one or two of the charades I have 
copied from the “ Penny Magazine ” of the author’s early 
friend, Mr. Charles Knight, where they are strangely enough 
called enigmas. 

THE VICAE. 

Some years ago, ere Time and Taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 

When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 

And roads as little known as scurvy, 

The man who lost his way between 
St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 

Was always shown across the Green, 

And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 

Back flew the bolt of lissom lath ; 

Fair Margaret in her tidy kirtle 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 

Through cleau-clipt rows of box and myrtle ; 

And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 

Upon the parlour steps collected, 

Wagged all their tails and seemed to say : 

“ Our master kuows you ; you’re expected.” 

Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brown, 

Up rose the Doctor’s “ winsome marrow 
The lady laid her knitting down, 

Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow 
Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 

Pundit or papist, saint or sinner, 

He found a stable for his steed, 

And welcome for himself and dinner. 

If, when he reached his journey’s end, 

And wanned himself in court or college. 

He had not gained an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge ; 

If he departed as he came. 

With no new light on love or liquor, 

Good sooth the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage or the Vicar 
His talk was like a stream which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 

It slipped from politics to puns ; 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 

Be^nuing with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 

And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 
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He was a shrewd and sound divine. 

Of loud dissent the mortal terror ; 

And when by dint of page and line. 

He 'stablished truth or startled error. 

The Baptist found him far too deep. 

The Deist sighed with saving sorrow. 

And the lean Levite went to sleep 

And dreamt of eating pork to-morrow. 

His sermon never said or showed 

That earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious. 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome or from Athanasius : 

And sure a righteous zeal inspired 

The hand and head that penned and planned them. 
For all who understood admired, 

And some who did not understand them. 

He wrote too, in a quiet way. 

Small treatises and smaller verses, 

And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 

And bints to noble lords and nurses ; 

True histories of last year’s ghost; 

Lines to a ringlet or a turban, 

And trifles for the ** Morning Post,” 

And nothings for Sylvanus Urban. 

He did not think all mischief fair. 

Although he had a knack of joking ; 

He did not make himself a bear. 

Although he had a taste for smoking. 

And when religious sects ran mad. 

He held, in spite of all his learning. 

That if a ra;m’s belief is bad 

It will not be improved by burning. 

And he was kind and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage. 

And praise the farmer’s homely wit. 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage. 

At his approach complaint grew mild, 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter. 

The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome that they could not utter. 

He always had a tale for me 
Of Julius Csssar or of Venus; 

From him I learned the rule of three. 

Cat’s-eradle, leap-frog, and Quss genus. 

I used to singe his powdered wig, 

To steal the staff he put such trust in 
And make the puppy dance a jig 
When he began to quote Augustine. 
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Alack the change f In vain I look 
For haunts in which by boyhood trifled ; 

The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled I 
The church is larger than before, 

You reach it by a carriage entry ; 

It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted for the gentry. 

Sit in the Vicar’s seat : you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian ; 

Whose hand is white, whose voice is clear, 

Whose tone is very Ciceronian. 

Where is the.old man laid ? Look down 
And construe on the slab before you - 
“ Hie jacet Gulielmus Brown, 

Vir nulla non donandus lauro.” 

The man who wrote the above admirable portrait was as 
good as he was clever. The next has equal merit : — 

QUINCE. 

Near a small village in the West, 

Where many very worthy people 
Eat, drink, play whist, and do their best 
To guard from evil church and steeple, 

There stood — alas, it stands no more ! — 

A tenement of brick and plaster. 

Of which for forty yeare and four, 

My good friend Quince was lord and master. 

Welcome was he in hut and hall. 

To maids and matrons, peers and peasants ; 

He won the sympathies of all 
By making puns and making presents. 

Though ail the parish was at strife. 

He kept his counsel and his carriage, 

And laughed, and loved a quiet life, 

And shrunk from chanceiy-suits and marriage. 

Sound was his claret and his head, 

Warm was his double ale and feelings ; 

His partners at the whist-club said 
That he was faultless in his dealings. 

He went to church but once a-week, 

Yet Dr, Poundtext always found him 
An upright man who studied Greek, 

And liked to see his friends around him. 

Asylums, hospitals, and schools 
ife us^ to swear wei'e made to cozen ; 

All who subscribed to them were fools— 

And he subecribed to half-a-dozen. 
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It was his doctrine that the poor 
Were always able, never willing; 

And so the beggar at the door 

Had first abuse and then a shilling. 

Some public principles he had. 

But was no flatterer nor fretter ; 

He rapped his box when things were bad. 

And said I cannot make them better. 

And much he loathed the patriot’s snort. 

And much he scorned the placeman’s snuffle, 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short 

With, " Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle ! ” 

For full ten years his pointer, Speed, 

Had couched beneath his master’s tabic. 

For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fattened in his master’s stable. 

Old Quince averred upon his troth 

They v\ ere the ugliest beasts in Devon . 

And none knew why he fed them both 
With his own hands six days in seven. 

Whene’er they heard his ring or knock. 

Quicker than thought the village slatterns 
Flung down the novel, smoothed the frock, 

And took up Mrs, Glasse or patterns, 

Alice was studying baker’s bills ; 

Louisa looked the queen of knitters ; 

Jane hapiiened to bo hemming frills ; 

And Kell by chance was making fritters. 

But all was vain. And xvhile decay 
Came like a tranquil moonlight o’er him, 

And found him gouty still and gay, 

With no fair nurse to bless or bore him ; 

His rugged smile and easy chair, 

His dread of matrimonial lectures, 

His wig, his stick, his powdered hair 

Were themes for very strange coujectures. 

Some sages thought the stars above 

Had craaed him with excess of knowledge ; 
Some heard ha had been crossed in love 
Before he came away from college ; 

Some ditrkly hinted that His Grace 
Did nothing, great or small, without him ; 
Some whispered, with a solemn face, 

That there was something odd about him. 

1 found him at three score and ten 
A single man, but bent quite double. 

Sickness was coming on him then 
To take him from a world of trouble. 
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He prosed of sliding down the hill, 

Discovered he grew older daily ; 

One frosty day he made his will, 

The next he sent for Dr. Baillie, 

And go he lived, and so he died ; 

When last I sat beside his pillow, 

He shook my hand ; “Ah me ! *’ he cried, 

“Penelope must wear the willow 1 
Tell her I hugged her rosy chain 
While life was flickering in the socket, 

And say that when I call again 
I ’ll bring a licence in my pocket. 

“ I Ve left my house and grounds to Fag, 

(I hope his master's shoes will suit him !) 

And I ’ ve bequeathed to you my nag, 

To feed him for my sake, or shoot him. 

The vicar’s wife will take old Fox ; 

She ’ll find him an uncommon mouser. 

And let her husband have my box, 

My Bible and my Assmansbauser. 

“ Whether I ought to die or not, 

My doctors cannot quite determine ; 

It ’s only clear that I shall rot, 

And be, like Priam, food for vermin. 

My debts arc paid. But Nature’s debt 
Almost escaped my recollection ! 

Tom, we shall meet again; and yet 
I cannot leave you my direction ! ” 

The next poem, which describes a first flirtation (for it 
hardly deserves the name of first love), is as true as if it had 
been written in prose by Jane Austen. 

THE DELLE OP THE BALL. 

Years, years ago, ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise or witty ; 

Bre I had done virith writing themes, 

Or yawned o’er this infernal “ Chitty,” 

Tears, years ago, while all my joys 
Were in my fowling-piece and filly. 

In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 

I saw her at a country ball, 

There where the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal, sweet in that old hall, 

Of hands across and down the middle ; 

Hers was the subtlest spell by far, 

Of all that sets young hearts romancing, 

She was our queen, our rose, our star, 

And when she danced — ^Oh, heaven 1 her dancing I 
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Dark was her hair ; her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender ; 

Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 

I never saw a waist so slentler. 

Her every look, her every smile. 

Shot I'ight and left a score of arrows ; 

I thought ’twas Venus from her iale. 

And wondered where she’d left her sparrows ! 

She talked of politics or prayers. 

Of Southey’h pro-«e, or Wordsworth’s sonnets. 
Of daggers, or of dancing bears, 

Of battles, or the last new bonnets ; 

By caiKlle light, at twelve o'clock. 

To me it muttered not a tittle, 

If those blight lips had quoted hocke, 

I might have thought they murmured Little. 

Through sunny May, through sultry June 
I loved her with a love eternal ; 

J spoke her praises to the moon, 

I wrote them for the Sunday journal. 

My mother laughed ; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling. 

My fiithcr frowned ; but how should gout 
Find any happiness in kneeling ? 

She was the daughter of a dean, 

Itich, Lxt, and rather apojdectic; 

She had one lu’other just tliirtocii. 

Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 

Her grandmother for many a j'-eur 
Had fed the puri.'^h with her bounty ; 

H er second cousin was a peer. 

And lord-lieutenant of the county. 

But titles and the three per cents. 

And mortgages and great relations. 

And India Bonds, and tithe.s, and rents, 

Oh ! what are they to love’s senwitions ? 

Black eyes, fair foreheads, clustering locks. 

Such wealth, such honours Cupid chooses ; 

He cares as little for the stocks. 

As Baron Kothschild for the Muses. 

She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading ; 

She botanized : I envied each 

Young blossom in her boudoir fading; 

She warbled Handel : it was grand. 

She made the Catalan! Jealous ; 

She touched the organ : I could stand 

For hours and hours and blow the bellows. 

H 
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She kept an album, too, at home, 

Well filled with all an album’s glories ; 

Paintings of butterflies and Rome ; 

Patterns for trimming; Persian stories; 

Soft songs to Julia's cockatoo ; 

Fierce odes to famine and to slaughter. 

And autographs of Prince Le Boo, 

And recipes for elder-water. 

And she was flattered, worshipped, bored, 

Her steps were watched, her dress was noted, 

Her poodle dog was quite adored. 

Her sayings were extremely quoted. 

She laughed, and every heart was glad 
As if the taxes were abolished ; 

She frowned, and every look was sad, 

A s if the opera were demolished. 

She smiled on many just for fun — 

I knew that there was nothing in it ; 

I was the first, the only one. 

Her heart had thought of for a minute. 

I knew it, for she told me so, 

In phrase that was divinely moulded ; — 

She wrote a charming hand, and oh ! 

How neatly all her notes were folded. 

Our love w'as like most other loves, — 

A little glow, a little shiver ; 

A rosebud and a pair of gloves. 

And Fly not yet,” upon the river ; 

Some jealousy of some one’s heir; 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted ; 

A miniature ; a lock of hair ; 

The usual vows ; — and then we parted. 

We parted ; months and years rolled by ; 

We met again some summers after; 

Our parting avos all sob and sigh ! 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ! 

For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 

And she was not the ball-room belle, 

But only Mistress— something— Rogers ! 

The political satire is equally good-humoured, equally cha- 
racteristic, and equally clever, perhaps cleverer — if that can 
be — ^than these specimens. Some of the objects of that keen 
and pungent verse still remain alive, although many are, like 
the author, removed from this transitory scene. I abstain, 
therefore, from inserting what might by possibility cause 
pain. The following cavalier yersion of the great fight of 
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Marston Moor is transcribed from the author^s own manu- 
script, apparently the first sketch. It is wonderful how little 
that fertile and fluent pen found to alter or to amend. 

To horee ! to horse J Sir Nicholas, the clarion’^ note is high ! 

To horse ! to horse 1 Sir Nicholas, the big drum makes reply ! 

Ere this hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter in our ears. 

To horse ! to horse 1 Sir Nicholas t White Guy is at the door, 

And the raven wets his beak o’er the field of Marston Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and broken prayer, 

And she brought a silken banner down the narrow turret-stair ; 

Oh ! many were the tears that those radiant eyes had shed, 

As she traced the bright word “Glory,** in the gay and glancing thread ; 
And mournful was the smile which o’er those lovely features ran, 
As she said, “ It is your lady’s gift ; unfurl it in the van ! ” 

“ It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and boldest ride. 
Midst the steel-clad files of Skippon, the black dragoons of IVide : 
The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sickly qualm, 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm ; 

When they see my lady’s gew-gaw flaunt proudly on their wing, 

And hear her loyal soldier’s shout, *For God and for the King.’ 

’Tis noon. The ranks are broken, along the royal line 
They fly, the braggarts of the court I the bullies of the Rhino ! 

Stout Langdale’s cheer is heard no more, and Astley’s helm is down. 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and with a frown, 

And cold Newcastle mutters, as he follows in their flight, 

“ The German boar had better far have supped in York to-nigbt." 
The knight is left alone, his steel cap cleft in twain. 

His good buff jerkin crimsoned o’er with many a gory stain ; 

Yet still he waves his banner, and cries amid the rout, 

“ For Church and King, fair gentlemen 1 spur on and fight it out ’ ” 
And now he wards a Roundhead's pike, and now he hams a stave. 
And now he quotes a stage play, and now he fells a knave. 

God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! thou ha.st no thought of fear ; 

God aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds are here I 
The rebels hem thee in, and at every cut and thrust, 

“ Down, down,” they cry, “ with Belial ! down with him to the dust.” 

“ I would,” quoth grim old Oliver, “that Belial's tnisty sword 
This day were doing battle for the Saints and for the Lord ! ” 

The Lady Alice sit.s with her maidens in her bower, 

The grey-haired warder watches from the castle’s topmost tower ; 
“‘What news? what news, old Hubert?” — “The battle’s lost and 
The r^yal troops are melting, like mist before the sun ! [won ; 
And a wounded man approaches ; —I ’m blind and cannot see. 

Yet sure I am that sturdy step, my master’s step must be ! ’’ 

“ I 've brought thee back thy banner, wench, from as rude and red a 
As e’er was proof of soldier’s thew, or theme for miustrel’s lay ! [fray, 
Here, Hubert, bring the silver bowl, and liquor quantum suff. 

I ’ll make a shife to drain it yet, ere I part with boots and buff ; — 

H 2 
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Though Guy through many a gaping wound is breathing forth his life. 
And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and faithful wife ! 

“ Sweet 1 we will fill our money-bagps, and freight a ship for Fi’uuce, 
And mourn in merry Paris for this poor land's mischance ; 

For if the worst befal me, why better axe and rope, 

Than life with Lentnall for a king, and Peters for a pope I 
Alas ! alas J my gallant Guy 1 — curse on the crop-eared boor, 

Who sent me, with my standard, on foot fz'om Marston Moor ! 

I pass some poems that have been greatly praised, “ The 
Red Fisherman,” “ Lilian,” and ‘‘ The Troubadour,” to come 
to the charades — the charming charades — which, in their form 
of short narrative poems, he may be said to have invented. 
X insert a few taken almost at random from his brilliant 
collection ; — 


I graced Don Pedro’s revelry, 

All dressed in fire and leather ; 

When loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together. 

He flung the slave who moved the lid, 

A putse of maravedis ; — 

And this that gallant Spaniard did. 

For me and for the ladies. 

He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 

Before he went to table, 

To make his only sport the fight. 

His only couch the stable, 

Till he had dragged as he was bid 
Five score of Turks to Ciidiz ; — 

And this that gallant Spaniard did, 

X'or me and for the ladies. 

To iide through mountains, where my First 
A banquet would be I’eckoned ; 

Through deserts where to quench their thirst 
Men vainly turn my Second, 

To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 

And dare the gates of Hades , — 

And this that gallant Spaniard did, 

For me and for the ladies. 


It. 

Morning is beaming o’er brake and bower; 
Hark ! to the chimes from yonder tower I 
Call ye my First from her chamber now, 
With her snowy veil and her jewelled brow. 
Lo ! where my Second, in gorgeous array, 
Leads from his stable her l^autiful bay, 
Looking for her as he curvets by 
With an arching neck and a glancing eye.. 
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Spread is the banquet and studied the song. 

Banged in meet order the menial throng, 

Jerome is ready with book and with stole, 

And the maidens strew flowers— but where is my Whole ? 

Look to the hill I is he climbing its side! 

Look to the stream I is he crossing its tide t 
Out on the false one 1 he comes not yet — 

Lady, forget him ! ye.*, scorn and forget I 

The next is a surname, and one of the most beautiful com- 
idiments ever offered to a great poet : — 

III. 

Come from my First, ay, come I 
The battle dawn is nigh ; 

And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die I 
Fight as thy father fought; 

Fall as thy father fell ; 

Thy task is taught ; thy shroud is wrought ; 

So,— forward and farewell ! 

Toll ye my Second! toll ! 

Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night I 
The wreath upon his head. 

The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed. 

So, — take him to his rest ! 

Call ye my Whole, ay, call 
The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to day : 

Go, call him by bis name J 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flume of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave. 

1 add a few moi-e of these graceful pleasantries : — 


He talked of daggers and of darts. 

Of passions and of pains, 

Of weeping eyes and wounded hearts. 
Of kisses and of chains ; 

He said, though love was kin to grief, 
He was not bom to grieve ; 

He said, though many rued belief. 
She safely might believe. 
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But still the lady shook her head. 
And awoi'e by yea and nay, 

My Whole was all that ho had said 
And all that he could say. 

He said my First whose silent car 
Was slowly wandering by. 

Veiled in a vapour faint and far 
Through the unfathomed sky. 

Was like the smile whose rosy light 
Across her young lips passed, 

Yet, oh I it was not half so bright. 

It changed not half so fast. 

But still the lady shook her head. 
And swore by yea and nay. 

My Whole was all that he had said 
And all that he could say. 

And then he set a cypress wi*eath 
Upon his raven hair, 

And drew his rapier from its sheatli- 
Which made the lady stare ; 

And said his life-blood’s purple glow 
My Second there should dim. 

If she he loved and worshipped so, 
Would only weep for him. 

But still the lady shook her head, 

And swore by yea and nay, 

My Whole w'as all that he had said 
And all that he could say. 


My First came forth in booted state. 
For fair Valencia bound ; 

And smiled to feel my Second's weight. 
And hear its creaking sound. 

** And here’s a gaoler sweet,” quoth he. 
You cannot bribe or cozen ; 

To keep one ward in custody 
Wise men will forge a dozen.” 

But daybreak saw a lady guide 
My Whole across the plain. 

With a handsome cavalier beside. 

To hold her bridle-rein : 

And " blessing on the bonds,” quoth bo, 
“ Which wrinkled age imposes ; 

If woman must a prisoner be. 

Her chain should be of rosea.” 
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My First was dark oer earth and air, 

As dark as she could be ! 

The stars that gemmed her ebon hair 
Were only two or three : 

King Cole saw thrice as many there 
As you or I could seo. 

" Away, King Cole,” mine hostess said, 

‘‘ Flagon and flask are dry ; 

Your steed is neighing in the shed, 

For he knows a storm is nigh.” 

She set my Second on his head, 

And she set it all awry. 

7II. 

Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt,- 
Sooth ’t was an awful day ! 

And though in that old age of sport 
The ruiflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 

'T is said Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 

My First to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 

My Next with her cold and quiet cloud 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done ; 

And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 

This charade is still a mystery to me. Solve it, fair 
readers ! 


PEASANT POETS. 

JOHN CLARE. 

NeaEIY at the same period, when Macaulay and Praed 
sprang into public life, the world of letters was startled by 
the announcement of a new poet, a Northamptonshire peasant, 
whose claims to distinction were vouched for by judges of no 
ordipary sagacity, little given to mistake, and by no means 
addicted to enthusiasm. His character was blameless and 
amiable. Although of a frame little suited to severity of toi^ 
he had for many years supported his aged parents by manual 
labour ; and in bringing his powers into the light of day, he 
had undergone more than the ordinary amount of delay, of 
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suspense, of disappointment, and of “ the hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick." 

From the prefaces to his three publications, the “Poems, 
descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery,” “ The Village Minstrel,” 
and “The Rural Muse,” his early history may be collected. 
At the age of thirteen, when he could read tolerably, and 
knew something of writing and arithmetic, he me^ acci- 
dentally, with “ Thomson’s Seasons,” a book which not only 
awakened in his mind the love of poetry, but led him at 
onco to the kind of poetry in which, from situation and from 
natural aptitude, ho was most likely to succeed. For another 
thirteen years his brief leisure was filled with attempts, more 
or less successful, to clothe, in the language of verse, his own 
feelings and observations. His chief trial, during this long 
probation, must have been his entire loneliness of mind — ^the 
absence of all companionship or sympathy. At this time he 
met with the “Patty” whom he afterwards married, and, iii 
the hope of improving his circumstances, began to consider 
seriously about publishing a small volume by subscription ; 
and having ascertained that the expense of three hundrerl 
copies of a prospectus would not be more than a pound, he 
set himself resolutely to work, and by hard labour, day and 
night, at length succeeded in accumulating the required sum. 

“ I distributed my papers,” said the poor author, “but as 
I could get no way of pushing them into higher circles than 
those with whom I was acquainted, they consequently passed 
off as quietly as if they had still been in my possession, un- 
printed end not seen.” For a long while the number of sub- 
scribers stood at seven. At length, however, a copy of the 
proposals won their way to London. Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessey gave twenty pounds for the Poems ; and, what was far 
better for the author, contrived to obtain for them immediate' 
publicity. 

The little volume was striking in what it had and in what 
it wanted. The very struggle between original thought and 
imperfect expression sometimes resulted in happiness and 
beauty. One thing was certain : John Clare was no imitator. 
Persons of taste and generosity in the higher classes took him 
by the hand. Lord Exeter sent for him to Burleigh, and 
hearing that ha earned thirty pounds per annum by field 
labour, settled an annuity of fifteen pounds upon him, with 
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a view to his devoting half his time to agricultural occupa- 
tions, and half to literary pursuits. This benevolent proposal, 
which sounds so hopefully, proved a notable failure, chiefly in 
consequence of our national failing of running after every- 
thing and everybody that has attained a suflScient portion 
of notoriety. Poor Clare became as great a lion as if he had 
committed two or three murders. He was frequently inter- 
rupted, as often as three times a-day, during his labours in 
the harvest-field, to gratify the curiosity of admiring visitors ; 
and a plan, excellent in its principle, was abandojied perforce. 
Other wealthy and liberal noblemen joined in the good work. 
Lord Spencer gave ten pounds per annum, A subscription 
was set on foot by Lord Radstock, to which the present King 
of the Belgians, Lord Fitzwilliam, and Lord John Russell con- 
tributed generously, and which, together with the profits of 
his works — for “The Village Minstrel” had now been pub- 
lished— realized for him altogether an annual income of five- 
and-forty pounds. This appeared afliuence to our poet, and 
he married. 

Praised by the “ Quarterly,” and befriended by noble patrons 
and generous booksellers, his prospects seemed more than com- 
monly smiling. His third publication, too, “The Rural Muse,” in 
spite of its unpromising title, more than justified all that had 
been done for him. The improvement was most remarkable. 
That he should gain a greater command over language, a 
choicer selection of words, and the knowledge of grammatical 
construction, which he had wanted before, was to be expected ; 
but the habit of observation seemed to have increased in fine- 
ness and accuracy in proportion as he gained the power of 
expression, and the delicacy of his sentiment kept pace with 
the music of his versification. What can be closer to nature 
than his description of the nightingale’s nest ? 

Up this green woodland ride let’s softly rove, 

And list the Kighting.-\le ; she dwells just here. 

Hush ! let the wood-gate softly clap, for fear 
The noise might drive her from her home of love; 

' For here I ’ve heard her many a merry year, 

At morn, at eve, nay, all the livelong day, 

As though she lived on song. This very spot 
Just where that old man’s-beard all wildly trails 
Rude arbours o’er the road, and stops the way; 

And where the child its blue-bell flowers hath got. 

Laughing end creeping through the mossy rails; 
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There have I hunted like a very boy, 

Creeping on hands and knees through matted thorn, 

To find her nest, and see her feed her young. 

.And vainly did I many hours employ : 

All seemed as hidden as a thought unborn. 

And where those crumpling fern-leaves ramp among 
The hazel's under boughs, 1 ’ve nestled down 
And watched her while she sang ; and her renown 
Hath made me marvel that so famed a bird 
Should have no better dross than russet brown. 

Her wings would tremble in her ecstasy, 

And feathers stand on end, as 'twere with joy, 

And mouth wide open to release her heart 
Of its out-sobbing songs. The happiest part 
Of Summer’s fame she shared, for so to mo 
Did happy fancies shapen her employ. 

But if I touched a bash, or scarcely stirred. 

All in a moment stopt. I watched in vain ; 

The timid bird had left the hazel-bush, 

And oft in distance hid to sing again. 

Lost in a wilderness of listening leaves, 

Rich ecstasy would pour its luscious strain, 

Till envy spurred the emulating Thrush 
To start less wild and scarce inferior songs ; 

For while of half the year Care him bereaves, 

To damp the ardour of his speckled breast, 

The Nightingale to Summer’s life belongs, 

And naked trees and "Winter’s niijping wrongs 
Are strangers to her music and her rest. 

Her joys are ever green, her world is wide 1 
H.T,rk ! there she is, <‘i3 usual. Let's be hush ; 

For in this black -thorn clump, if rightly guessed. 

Her curious house is hidden. Part aside 
Those hazel-branches in a gentle way, 

And stoop right cautious 'neath the rustling boughs, 

For we will have another search to-day. 

And hunt this fern-strewn thorn-clump round and round. 
And where this reeded wood-grass idly bows 
We'll wude right through ; it is a likely nook. 

In such like spots, and often on the ground 

They ’ll build where rude boys never think to look ; — 

Aye, as I live ! her secret nest is here 

Upon this white-tl^om stump 1 I ’ve searched about 

For hours in vain. There, put that bramble by, — 

Nay, trample on its branches, and get near. 

How subtle is the bird t She started out. 

And raised a plaintive note of danger nigh 
Ere we were past the brambles ; and now, near 
Her nest, she sudden stops, as choking fear 
That might betray her home. So even now 
We ’ll leave it as we found it ; safety’s guard 
Of pathless solitudes shall keep it still. 
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We will not plunder musio of ita dower, 

Nor turn this apot of happiness to thrall, 

For melody seems hid in every flower 

That blosaoms near thy home. These bluebells all 

Seem bowing with the beautiful in song ; 

And gaping cuckoo-flower, with spotted leaves, 

Seems blushing of the singing it has heard. 

How curious is the nest ! No other bird 
Uses such loose materials, or weaves 
Its dwellings in such spots ! Dead oaken lcave.s 
Are placed without, and velvet moss within. 

And little scraps of grass, and scant and spare. 

What hardly seem materials, down and hair ; 

For from men’s haunts she nothing seems to win. 

« « « 

Snug lie her curious eggs, in number five. 

Of deadened green, or rather olive-brown. 

And the old prickly thorn-bush guards them well. 

So here we ’ll leave them, still unknown to wrong. 

As the old woodland’s legacy of song. 

Is not this nature itself ? And again, another nest, as true 
every whit in its difference. 

THE PETTICHAP’S NEST. 

Well ! in my many walks I’ve rarely found 

A place less likely for a bird to form 

Ita nest ; close by the rut-gulled waggon-road, 

And on the almost bare foot-trodden ground, 

With scarce a clump of grass to keep it warm, 

Where not a thistle spreads its spears abroad, 

Or prickly bush to shield it from harm’s way ; 

And yet so snugly made, that none may spy 
It out, save peradventure. You and 1 
Had surely passed it in our walk to-day 
Had chance not led us by it I Nay, e’en now, 

Had not the old bird heard us trampling by, ^ 

And fluttered out, we had not seen it lie 
Brown as the road-way side. Small bits of hay 
Pluckt from the old propt haystack’s pleachy brow. 

And withered leaves, made up its outward wall. 

Which from the gnarled oak-dotterel yearly fall, 

And in the old hedge-bottom rot away. 

Built like au oven, through a little hole, 

Scarcely admitting e’en two fingers in. 

Hard to discern, we birds snug entrance win. 

’T is lined with feathers, warm as silken stole. 

Softer than seats of down for painless ease. 

And full of eggs scarce bigger e'en than peas. 

Here’s one most delicate, with spots os small 
As dust, and of a faint and pinky red, 

• « « • 
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And they are left to many dangerous ways. 

A green giusshopper's jump might braik the shells; 

Yet lowing oxeu pass them morn and night, 

And restless sheep around them hourly stray. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

I add yet another ; — 

THE YELLOWHAMMEU’S NEST. 

Just by the wooden bridge a bird flow up, 

Seen by the cow-boy as he scrambled down 
To reach the misty dewberry. Let us stoop 
And seek its nest The brook we need not dread,— 

’T is scarcely deep enough a bee to drown. 

As it sings harmless o’er its pebbly bed. 

— Aye, liere it is ! Stuck close beside the bank, 

Beneath the bunch of grass that spindles rank 
Its husk-seeds tall and high : 't is rudely planned 
Of bleached stubbles and the withered fare 
That last year’s harvest left upon the laud, 

Lined thinly with the horse’s sable hair. 

Five eggs, pen-scribbled o er with ink their shells, 
Resembling writing scrawls, which Fancy reads 
As Nature’s poesy and pastoral spells : 

They are the Yellowhammer’s ; and she dwells, 

Most poet like, 'mid brooks and flowery weeds. 

« 4 ^ « 

1 question if the great bird-painter, Wilson, or our own 
Australian ornithologist, Mr. Gould (ho is a Berkshire man, 
I am proud to say), or Auduboq, or White of Selborne, or 
Mr. Waterton himself— and all those careful inquirers into 
nature are more or less poets, seldom as they have used the 
conventional language of poetry — I question if any of these 
eminent writers have ever exceeded the minuteness and 
accuracy of these birds’ nests. 

The Poem called “ Insects” is scarcely less beautiful. 

These tiny loiterers on the barley’s beard. 

And happy units of a numerous herd 
Of playfellows, the laughing summer brings ; 

Mocking the sunshine on their glittering wings, 

How merrily they creep, and run, and fly I 
No kin they bear to labour’s drudgery, 

Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge-rose, 

And where they fly for dinner no one knows ; 

The dew-drops feed them not ; they love the shine 
Of noon, whose suns may bring them golden wine. 

All day they ’re playing in their Sunday dress ; 

When night rejjosea they can do no less f 
Then to the heath-bell's purple hood they fly, 

And, like to princes in their slumbers, lie 
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Secure from rain and dropping dews, and all 
On silken beds and roomy painted hall. 

So meri ily they spend their sumnier day, 

Now in the corn-fields, now the new mown hay, 

One almost fancies that such happy things. 

With coloured hoods and richly-burnished wings. 

Are fairy folk in splendid masquerade 
Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid, 

Keeping their joyous pranks a mysteiy still, 

Lest glaring da}' should do their secrets ill. 

And as 1 have said above, other qualities too had super- 
vened- The delicacy of sentiment in the following stanzas 
bears no touch of tho uncultivated peasant. 


FIRST love’s recollections. 

First love will wdth the heart remain 
When all its hopes are by, 

As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die 
And joy’s fir^t dreams will haunt the mind 
With shades from whence they sprung, 
As stmmier leaves the stems behind 
On which spring's blossoms hung. 

Mary ! I dare not call thee dear, 

I 've lost that right so long, 

Yet once again I vox thine ear 
With memory’s idle song. 

Had time and change not blotted out 
The love of former days. 

Thou wert the first that I should doubt 
Of pleasing with my praise. 

When honied tokens from each tongue 
Told with what truth we loved, 

How rapturous to thy lips I clung. 

Whilst nought but smiles reproved. 

But now, methinks if one kind word 
Was whispered in thine ear, 

Thou'dst startle like an untamed bird. 

And blush with wild,er fear. 

How loth to part, how fond to meet, 

Had we two used to be. 

At sunset with what eager feet 
I hastened unto thee ! 

Scarce nine days passed as ere we met, 

In spring, nay, wintry weather ; 

Now nine years’ suns have risen and set, 

Nor found us once together. 
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Thy face was bo familiar grown, 

Thyself so often by, 

A moment’s memory when alone 
Would bring thee to mine eye. 

But now my very dreams forget 
That witching look to trace ; 

And though thy beauty lingers yet, 

It wears a stranger’s face. 

I felt a pride to name thy name, 

But now that pride hath flown ; 

My words e’en seem to blush for shame 
That own I love thee on. 

I felt I then thy heart did share, 

Nor urged a binding vow ; 

But much I doubt if thou couldst spare 
One word of kindness now. 

And what is now my name to thee, 

Though once nought seemed so dear ^ 

Perhaps a jest in hours of glee, 

To please some idle ear. 

And yet like counterfeits with me 
Impressions linger on, 

Though all the gilded finery 
That passed for truth is gone. 

Ere the world smiled upon my lays 
A sweeter meed was mine ; 

Thy blushing look of ready praise 
Was raised at every line. 

But now methinks thy fervent love 
Is changed to scorn severe ; 

And songs that other heafts approve, 

>Seem discord to thine ear. 

When last thy gentle cheek I pressed 
And heard thee feign adieu, 

I little thought that seeming jest 
Woulf] prove a word so true. 

A fate like this hath oft befell 
E’en loftier hopes than ours ; — 

Spring bids full many buds to swell, 

That ne’er can grow to flowers. 

That was John Clare’s last volume, published in 1839, and 
although generously noticed by the press, it did not sell. 
Perhaps the very impeifections of the earlier works had made 
a part of their charm. ' There is a certain pleasure in being 
called upon to show indulgence to one whose high gifts are 
indisputable. Besides the complacency always attending a 
sense of superiority of any hind, it flatters one’s self-love most 
agreeably (I am speaking of readers, not of critics) to be able 
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to detect and to point out beauties under the veil of defects. 
Still greater was the pride of being amongst the first dis- 
coverers of such endowments. With the novelty, that pleasure 
vanished. Every child boasts the violet of his own finding, 
and cherishes and caresses it — while it is fresh ; then it dis- 
appears and is no more thought of. Woe to us if so we treat 
a still tenderer flower ! 

However, it happened the popularity diminished as the 
merit increased. The public, usually so just in its ultimate 
estimate of authors, failed in this particular instance to re- 
cognise the strong and honest claim upon a fair and liberal 
patronage possessed by one who had been taken from his 
own humble avocation, from the homely work but the certain 
reward of the plough, to cultivate the always uncertain, and 
too often barren and unthankful fields of literature. Such, I 
fear, poor Clare found them. Improvement had come, but 
with improvement came sickness and anxiety. The little 
income had soon been found inadequate to the wants of his 
aged parents, and the demands of an increasing family; for 
they will marry, these poets ! Poverty overwhelmed him, 
and sickness— and they who still took a kindly interest in 
one who had crept so close to the heart of nature in coppice 
and in field, heard with sorrowful sympathy that the sickness 
was of the mind. 

It has been said that pecuniary difficulties were the real 
cause of the malady, and that the removal of all anxiety as to 
the means of living would at once cure the delusions under 
which ho labours, and restore him to his home and to his 
family. I wish it were so, for I think, if that were true 
(and certainly tho fact ought to be ascertained, as nearly 
as anything of that nature can be ascertained by medical 
examination), that they who so benevolently lent their aid to 
lift him from his original obscurity, would, aided by others 
of a like spirit, step forward to rescue fi’om a still deeper 
darkness one whose talents had so well justified their former 
bounty. 

In tho meanwhile it is an alleviation to the painful feeling 
excited by such a narrative to know that the poor poet, per- 
fectly gentle and harmless, "fenjoys, in the asylum where he is 
placed, the wise freedom of person and of action whica is the 
triumph of humanity and of science in the present day. 
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A few years ago he was visited by a friend of mine, himself 
a poet of the people, who gave me a most interesting account 
of the then state of his intellect. His delusions were at that 
time very singular in their character. Whatever he read, 
whatever recurred to him from his former reading, or happened 
to be mentioned in conversation, became impressed on his 
mind as a thing that he had witnessed and acted in. My 
friend was struck with a narrative of the execution of Charles 
the First, recounted by Clare, as a transaction that occurred 
yesterday, and of which he was an eye-witness — a narrative 
the most graphic and minute, with an accuracy as to costume 
and manners far exceeding what would probably have been 
at his command if sane. It is such a lucidity as the disciples 
of Mesmer claim for clairvoyance. Or he would relate the 
battle of the I'lile and the death of Lord Nelson, with the 
same perfect keeping, especially as to seamanship, fancying 
himself one of the sailors who had been in the action, and 
dealing out nautical phrases with admirable exactness and 
accuracy, although it is doubtful if he ever saw the sea in 
his life. 

About three years before my friend’s visit, Mr, Cyrus Kedding 
went to see him, and has given a very interesting description 
of the poet, and of his state of mind, in the “English Journal.” 
He says that during liis stay ho appeared free from all delusion, 
except once when some allusion was made to prize-fighting, 
and represents him as regretting the absence of female society, 
and as continuing to write verse of much merit. I have 
myself some fragments, written with a pencil, which show all 
his old power over rhythm,* 

* About a hundred years ago, Christophei* Smart, seized with a 
similar malady, confined in a madhouse, and deprived of the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, contrived to indent his Song of David upon the 
wainscot with the end of a key. I add three stanzas of this fine 
poem as a psychological curiosity. Times are changed for the better. 
John Clare has all encouragement to write as often and as much as 
he chooses. 

He sang of God, the mighty source 
Of all tlnngs, the stupendous force, 

On which all strengt|i depends ; 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes 
All period, power, and enterprise. 

Commences, reigns, and ends. [The 
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Mr. Bedding gives severed examples of these poems. They 
are distinguished from those of his earlier days by several 
differences, especially by the change from the rich level 
meadows of Northamptonshire to the hill and dale of Eppitig 
Forest. Here is one which is said to be reminiscent of his 
Patty : 

Maid of Walkherd meet Again 
By the wilding in the glen ; 

By the oak against the door. 

Where we often met before. 

By thy bosom’s heaving snow, 

By thy fondness love shall know ; 

Maid of Walkherd meet again 
By the wilding in the glen. 

By thy hand of slender make, 

By thy love 1 11 ne'er forsake, 

By thy heart I ’ll ne’er betray, 

Let me kiss thy tears away. 

I will live and love thee ever, 

Love thee and forsake thee never, 

Though far in other lands to be, 

Yet never far from love and thee. 

The next specimen has much of his fine observation of 
natural objects, and his old love of birds breaks through 
everything ; — 

The forest meets the blessings of the spring. 

The chestnut throws her sticky buds away, 

And shows her pleasant leaves and snow-white flowers, 

* * * * 

I ’ve often tried, when tending sheep or cow. 

With bits of grass and peels of oaten straw. 

To whistle like the birds. The thrush would start 
To hear her song of praise, and fly away ; 

The blackbird never cared, but sang again ; 

The world, the clustering spheres he made. 

The glorious light, the soothing shade, 

Dale, champaign, grove, and hill ; 

The multitudinous abyss. 

Where Secresy remains in bliss. 

And Wisdom hides her skill. 

Tell them I Am, Jehovah said, 

’ To Moses ; whilst earth heard in dread. 

And smitten to the heart. 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All Nature, without voice or sound, 

Beplied, 0 Lord, Thou art 1 

Devotional poetry has nothing grander even in Milton. 

1 
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The nightingale’s pure song I could not tiy. 

And when the thrush would mock her song, she paused, 
And sang another song no bird could do ; 

She sang when all were done, and beat them all. 

I ’ve often sat, and watched them half the day 
Behind the hedgerow thorn or bullace-tree ; 

I thought how nobly I would act in crowds, 

The woods and fields were all the books I knew, 

And every leisure thought was love or fame. 

There is some intention, I believe, of publishing a volume 
of these poems. It will be interesting on many accounts, and, 
for the sake of the poet and of his family, I heartily wish it 
every success. 

We cannot,,! repeat, do too much for John Clare ; he ha.s a 
claim to it as a man of genius suffering under the severest 
visitation of Providence. But let us beware of indulging our- 
selves by encouraging the class of pseudo-peasant poets who 
spring up on every side, and are amongst the most pitiable 
objects in creation. One knows them by sight upon the path- 
way, from their appearance of vagrant mi.scry — an appearance 
arising from the sense of inju.stice and of oppression under 
which they suffer, the powerless feeling that they have claims 
which the whole world refuses to acknowledge, a perpetual 
aud growing seri.so of injury. It is a worse insanity than John 
Clare’s, and one for which there is no asylum. Victims to 
their own day-dreams are they I They have heard of Burns 
and of Chatterton ; they have a certain knack of rhyming, 
although even that is by no mean.s necessary to such a delu- 
sion ; they find an audience whom their intense faith in their 
own power conspires to delude ; and their quiet, their content, 
their every prospect is ruined for ever. It is this honest and 
unconquerable persuasion of their own genius that makes it 
impossible to reason with or convince them. Their faith in 
their own pow'ers — their racking sense of the injustice of all 
about them, makes one’s heart ache. It is impossible for the 
sternest or the sturdiest teller of painful truths to disenchant 
them ; and the consequence is as obvious as it is miserable. 
For that shadow every substance is foiegone. They believe 
poetry to be their work, and they will do’ no other. Then 
comes utter poverty. They haunt the alehouse, they drink, 
they sicken, they starve. I have known many such. 

Happily there is one cure, not for individual cases, but for 
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the entire class— a slow but a sure remedy. Let the sunlight 
in, and the night-phantoms vanish. Education, wide and 
general, not mere learning to read, but making discreet and 
wise use of the power, and the nuisance will be abated at once 
and for ever. Let our peasants become as intelligent as our 
artisans, and we shall have no more prodigies, no more 
martyrs. 


XL 

AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH PLACES. 

A COUNTRY WEDDING — MY FIRST VISIT TO LONDON. 

SAMUEL JODNSON. 

Most undoubtedly I was a spoilt child. When I recollect 
certain passages of my thrice-happy early life, I cannot hav>., 
the slightest doubt about the matter, although it contradicts 
all foregone conclusions, all nursery and schoolroom morality, 
to say so. But facta are stubborn things. Spoilt I was. 
Everybody spoilt me, most of all the person whose power in 
that way was greatest— the dear papa himself. Not content 
with spoiling me in-doors, he spoilt me out. How well I re- 
member his carrying me round the orchard on his shoulder, 
holding fast my little three-year-old feet, whilst the little 
hands hung on to his pig-tail, which I called my bridle (those 
were days of pig-tails), hung so fast, and tugged ■ so heartily 
that sometimes the ribbon would come off between my fingers, 
and send his hair floating, and the powder flying down his 
back. That climax of mischief was the crowning joy of all. 

I can hear our shouts of laughter now. 

Nor were these my only rides. This dear papa of mine, 
whose gay and careless temper all the professional etiquette 
of the worid could never tame into the staid gravity proper to 
a doctor of medicine, happened to be a capital horseman ; and, 
abandoning the close carriage, which, at that time, was the 
regulation conveyance of a physician, almost wholly to my 
mother, used to pay his country visits on a favourite blood- 
mare, whose extreme dociUty and gentleness tempted him, 
after certain short trials round our old course, the orchard, 
into having a pad constnicted, perched upon which I might 
occasi9nally accompany him, when the weather was favourable, 

I 2 
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and the distance not too great. A groom, who had been bred 
up in my grandfather’s family, always attended us ; and I do 
think that both Brown Bess and George liked to have me 
with them almost as well as my father did. The old servant, 
proud, as grooms always are, of a fleet and beautiful horse, 
was almost as proud of my horsemanship ; for I, cowardly 
enough, Ileaven knows, in after-years, was then too young and 
too ignorant for fear— if it could have been possible to have 
had any sense of danger when strapped so tightly to my 
father’s saddle, and inclosed so fondly by his strong and loving 
arm. Very delightful were those rides across the breezy 
Hampshire downs on a sunny summer morning ; and grieved 
was I when a change of residence from a small town to a large 
one, and going among strange people, who did not .know our 
ways, put an end to this perfectly harmless, if somewhat 
unusual pleasure. 

But the dear papa was not my only spoiler. His example 
was followed, as bad examples are pretty sure to be, by the 
rest of the household. My maid Nancy, for instance, before we 
left Hampshire, married a young farmer ; and nothing would 
serve her but I must be bridesmaid ! And so it was settled. 

She was married from her own home, about four miles from 
our house, and was to go to her husband’s after the ceremony. 

I remember the whole scene as if it were yesterday ! how my 
father took me himself to the churchyard-gate, where the 
procession was formed, and how I walked next to the young 
couple hand-in-hand with the bridegroom’s man, no other 
than the village blacksmith, a giant of six feet three, who 
might have served as a model for Hercules. Much trouble 
had he to stoop low enough to reach down to my hand ; and 
many were the rustic jokes passed upon the disproportioned 
pair, who might fitly have represented Brobdignag and Lil- 
liput. My tall colleague proved, however, as well-natured as 
giants commonly are everywhere but in fairy tales, and took 
as good care of his little partner as if she had been a proper 
match for him in age and size. 

In this order, followed by the parents on both sides, and a 
due number of uncles, aunts, and, cousins, we entered the 
church, where I held the glove with all the gravity and im- 
portance proper to my office ; and so contagious is emotion, 
and so accustomed was 1 to sympathise with Nanc^y, that 
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when the bride cried, I could not help crying for company. 
But it was a love-match, and between smiles and blushes 
fancy’s tears soon disappeared, ^nd so by the same contagion 
did mine. The happy husband helped his pretty wife into her 
own chaise-cart, my friend the blacksmith lifted me in after 
her, and we drove gaily to the large comfortable farmhouse 
where her future life was to be spent. 

It was a bright morning in May, and I still remember, when 
we drove up to the low wall which parted the front garden 
from the winding village road, the mixture of affection and 
honest pride which lighted up the face of the owner. The 
square, substantial brick house, coveretl with a vine, the brick 
porch garlanded with honeysuckles and sweetbriar, the espa» 
lier apple-trees on either side the path in full flower, tliei 
double row of thrift with its dull pink bloom, the stocks and 
wallflowers under the window, the huge barns full of corn, 
the stacks of all shapes and sizes in the rick-yard, cows and 
sheep and pigs and poultry, told a pleasant tale of rural 
comfort and mral affluence. 

The bride was taken to survey her new dominions by her 
proud bridegroom ; and the blacksmith, finding me, I suppose, 
easier to carry than to lead, followed (jloso upon their steps, 
with me in his arms. 

Nothing could exceed the good-nature of my country beau ; 
he pointed out bautaras and pea-fowls, and took me to see a 
tame Iamb and a tall, staggering calf, born that morning ; but 
for all that, I do not think I should iiave submitted so quietly 
to the indignity of being carried, — ^I, who had ridden thither 
on Brown Bess, and was at that instant tilling the ostensible 
place of bridesmaid,— if it had not been for the chastening 
influence of a little touch of fear. Entering i he poultry-yard, 

I had caught sight of a certain turkey-cock, who erected that , 
circular tail of his, and swelled out his deop-red comb and 
gills after a fashion familiar to that truculent bird, but which 
up to the present hour I am far from admiring. A turkey at 
Christmas, well roasted, with bread-sauce, may have his 
merits; but if I meet him alive in his feathers, especially 
when he swells them out and sticks up his tail, I commonly 
get out of his way even now, much more sixty years ago. So 
I let the blacksmith carry me. 

Then we went to the dairy, so fresh and cool and clean — 
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glittering with cleanliness ! overflowing with crea-my riches ! 
and there I had the greatest enjoyment of my whole day, the 
printing with my own hands a pat of butter, and putting it 
up in a little basket covered with a vine leaf, to take home 
the dear mamma’s tea. Then we should have gone to the 
kitchen, the back kitchen, the brewhouse, the washhouse, and 
the rest of the bride’s new territories, but this part of the 
domicile was literally too hot to hold us ; the cooking of the 
great wedding dinner was in full activity, and the bridegroom 
himself was forced to retreat before his notable mother, who 
had come to superintend all things for the day. 

So back we drew to the hall, a large square bricked apart- 
ment, with a beam across the ceiling, a wide yawning chimney, 
and wooden settles with backs to them ; where many young 
people being assembled, and one of them producing a Addle, 
it was agreed to have a country-dance until dinner should be 
ready, the bride and bridegroom leading off) and I following 
with the bridegroom’s man. 

Oh, the blunders, the confusion, the merriment of that 
countiy-dance ! No two people attempted the same figure ; 
few aimed at any figure at all ; each went his own way : many 
stumbled ; some fell,jj and everybody capered, laughed, and 
shouted at once. My partner prudently caught mo up in his 
arms again, for fear of my being knocked down and danced 
over, which, consi<lering some of the exploits of some of the 
performers, seemed by no means impossible, and would have 
been a worse catastrophe than an onslaught of the turkey-cock. 

. A summons to dinner put an end to the glee. Such a 
dinner ! The plenty of Camacho’s wedding was but a type 
of my Nancy’s. Fish from the great pond, roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding, boiled fowls and a gammon of bacon, a 
green goose and a sucking pig, plum puddings, apple pies, 
cheese-cakes and custards, formed a part of the bill of fare, 
followed by home-brewed beer and home-made wine, by 
syllabub, and by wedding cake. Everybody ate enough for 
four, and there was four times more than could by any possi- 
bility be eaten. I have always thought it one of the strongest 
proofs of sense and kindness in my pretty maid, that she 
rescued me ih>m the terrible hospitality of her niother-in-law, 
and gave me back unscathed into my father’s hands, when 
about three o’clock he arrived to reclaim me. 
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The affluence and abundance of that gala day— the great 
gala of a lifetime — in that Hampshire farmhouse, I have 
never seen surpassed. 

This was my first appearance as a bridesmaid. My next, 
which took place about a twelvemonth after, was of a very 
different description. 

A first cousin of my father, the daughter of his uncle and 
guardian, had by the death of her mother’s brother, become 
a wealthy heiress : and leaving her picturesque old mansion 
in Northumberland, Little Ilarle Tower, a true border 
keep overhanging the Warsbeck, for a journey to what the 
Northumbrians of that day emphatically called “ the South,” 
came after a season in London to pass some months with us. 
At our house she became acquainted with the brother of a 
Scotch Duke, an Oxford stu4ent, who, passing the long vaca- 
tion with his mother, had nothing better to do than to fall in 
love. Each had what the other wanted — the lady money, the 
gentleman rank ; and as his family were chamied with the 
match, and hers hod neither the power nor the wish tb oppose 
it, everything was arranged with as little delay as lawyers, 
jewellers, ooachmakers, and mantua-makers, would permit. 

How the first step in the business, the inevitable and awful 
ceremonial of a declaration of love and a proposal of marriage, 
was ever brought about, has always been to me one of the 
most unsolvable of mysteries — an enigma without the word. 

Lord Charles, as fine a young man as one should see in a 
summer’s day, tali, well made, with handsome features, fair 
capacity, excellent education, and charming temper, had an 
infirmity which went nigh to render all these good gifts of no 
avail: a shyness, a bashfulness, a timidity most painful to 
himself, and distressing to all about him. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear a quiet, silent man of rank, unjustly suspected 
of pride and haughtiness ; but there could be no s\ich mistake 
here — his shamefacedness wad patent to all men. I myself, a 
child not five years old, one day threw him into an agony of 
blushing, by running up to his chair in mistake for my papa, 
llow I was a shy child, a very shy child, and as soon as I 
arrived in front of his Lordship, and found that I had been 
misled by a resemblance of dress, by the blue coat and buff 
waistcoat, I first of all crept under the table, and then flew to 
bide my face in my mother’s lap; my poor fellow-sufferer, 
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too big for one place of refuge, too old for the other, had 
nothing for it but to run away, which, the door being luckily 
open, he happily accomplished. 

That a man with such a temi>eniment, who could hardly 
summon courage to say “How d’ye do?” should ever have 
wrought himself up to the point of putting the great 
question, was wonderful enough ; that he should have sub- 
mitted himself to undergo the ordeal of what was called in 
those days a public wedding, is more wonderful still. 

Perhaps the very different temper of the lady may offer 
some solution to the last of these riddles ; perhaps (I say it 
in all honour, for there is no shame in offering soma encourage- 
ment to a bashful suitor) it may assist us in expounding them 
both. 

Of a certainty, my fair cousin was pre-eminently gifted with 
those very qualities in which her lover was deficient. Every- 
thing about her was prompt and bright, cheerful and self- 
possessed. Nearly as tall as himself, and quite as handsome, it 
was of the beauty that is called shosvy — a showy face, a showy 
figure, a showy complexion. We felt at a glance that those 
radiant, well-opened hazel eyes had never quailed before 
mortal glance, and that that clear round cheek, rod and white 
like a daisy, had never been guilty of a blush in its whole life. 
Handsome as she was, it was a figure that looked best in a 
riding-habit, and a face that of all head-dresses best became 
a beaver hat ; just a face and figure for a procession ; she 
would not have minded a coronation : on the contrary, she 
would have been enchanted to have been a queen-regnant ; 
but as a coronation was out of the question, she had no ob- 
jection, taking the publicity as a part of the happiness, to a 
wedding as grand as the resources of a country town could 
make it. 

So a wedding procession was organized, after the fashion of 
Sir Charles Graudison, comprising the chief members of each 
family, especially of the ducal one : an infinite number of 
brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, cousins and clansfolk, 
friend^S and acquaintances, all arrangeil in different carriages, 
according to their rank; ladies, gentlemen, servants, and 
horses, decorated with white and silver favours, in so long a 
line that it extended from Colney Avenue to St. Mary’s 
Church. The first carriage, a low phaeton, drawn by ponies 
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led by grooms, containing three children, two of five and six 
years old, niece and nephew of the bridegroom, who, with 
myself (already a lady of experience in that line), were to ofli- 
ciate as bride-maidens and bridegroom’s man ; the last, also 
an open carriage, with only the bride and my dear papa, who 
gave her away. 

How well I recollect the crowd of the street, the crowd of the 
churchyard, the crowd of the church ! There was no crying at 
this wedding though ; no crying, and far fewer smiles. 

The young couple proceeded to Bath and Clifton from the 
church door ; and the rest of the procession returned to our 
house to eat bridecake, drink to the health of the now-married 
pair, and be merry at their leisure; after which many dis- 
persed, but the members of tlie two families and the more 
intimate friends remained to dinner : and in the confusion of 
preparing to entertain so large a party, the servants, even 
those belonging to the nursery, were engaged in different 
ways, and we children left to our own devices, and finding 
nearly the whole house free to our incursions, betook ourselves 
to a game at hide and seek. 

Now in honour of the day, and of the grand part we had 
filled in the grand ceremony of the morning, we small people 
had been arrayed in white from top to toe ; Master Martin in 
a new suit of jean, richly braided, his sister and myself in 
clear muslin frocks, edged with lace, and long Persian sashes, 
the whole width of the silk, fringed with silver, whilst all 
parties, little boys and little girls, had white beaver hats and 
heavy ostrich plumes. We young ladies had, as a matter of 
course, that instinctive respect for our own finery which 
seems an innate piinciple in womankind ; moreover, we were 
very good children, quiet, orderly, and obedient. Master 
Martin, on the other hand, our elder by a year, had some way 
or other imbibed the contempt at once for fine clothes and 
for the authorities of the nursery, which is not uncommon 
amongst his rebellious sex ; so, the first time it fell to his lot 
, to hide, he ensconced himself in the very innermost recesses 
of the coalhole, from whidh delightful retirement he was 
dragged, after a long search, by his own maid, who had at 
last awakened from the joys of gossiping and making believe 
to help in the housekeeper’s room, to the recollection that 
Lady Mary might possibly inquire after her children. The 
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state of his apparel and of her temper may be more easily 
imagined than described. He, Duke’s grandson though he 
were, looked like nothing better or worse than a chimney. 
Sweeper. She stormed like a fury. But, as all the storming 
in the world would not restore the young gentleman or his 
bridal suit to their pristine state of cleanliness, she took wit 
in her anger and put him to bed, as a measure partly of 
punishment, partly of concealment ; — the result of which was 
that he, the culprit, thoroughly tired with excitement and 
exercise, with play and display, and well stuffed with dainties 
to keep him quiet, was consigned to his comfortable bed, 
whilst we, pattern little girls, had to undergo the penalty of 
making our appearance and our curtsies in the drawing-room, 
amongst all the fine folks of our Camacho’s wedding, and to 
stay there, weariest of the many weary, two or three hours 
beyond our accustomed time. With so little justice are the 
rewards and punishments of this world distributed— even in 
the nursery ! 

Not long after this, I made my first visit to London, under 
the auspices and in company of the dear papa. Business 
called him thither in the middle of July, and he suddenly 
announced his intention of driving me up in his gig — such 
was the then word for a high, open cari’iage holding two 
persons ! — unencumbered by any other companion, male or 
female. George only, the old groom, was sent forward with a 
spare horse over-night to Maidenhead Bridge (ah ! that charm- 
ing inn is bn-inned now-a-days by the railways 1), and the 
dear papa conforming to my nursery houi s, we dined at Cran- 
ford Bridge (I dare say that that hotel, with its pretty garden 
and its Portugal laurels, has disappeared also), and reached 
Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadilly (the New White Horse Cellar of 
the old stage-coaches), early in the afternoon. There a steady, 
civil barmaid undertook the care of me during our stay ; but, 
as he had foreseen, I was too much awake and alive with 
novelty and amusement, too strong in my happiness, to want 
anybody to take care of me except the dear papa himself. 

I had enjoyed the drive past &11 expression, chattering all 
the way, and falling into no other mistakes than those com- 
mon to larger people than myself, of thinking that London 
began at Brentford, and wondering in Piccadilly, when the 
crowd would go by ; and I was so little tired when we arrived, 
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that, to lose no time, we betook ourselves that night to the 
iHaymarket Theatre, the only one then open. I had been at 
plays in the country, in a barn in Hampshire, and at a regular 
theatre at our new home ; and I loved them dearly, with that 
confiding and uncritical pleasure which is the wisest and the 
best. But the country play was nothing to the London play, 
a lively comedy, with the rich cast of those days — one of the 
comedies that George III. enjoyed so heartily. I enjoyed it 
as much as he, and laughed and clapt my hands, and danced 
on my father’s knee, and alnmst screamed with delight ; so 
that a party in the same box, who had begun by being half 
angry at my restlessness, finished by being amused with my 
amusement. 

The next day, my father, having an appointment at the 
Bank, took the opportunity of showing me St. Paul’s and the 
Tower. 

At St. Paul’s, I saw ail the wonders of the place — whispered 
in the whispering-gallery, and walked up the tottering wooden 
stairs, not into the ball itself, but to the circular balustrade 
of the highest gallery beneath it, I have never been there 
since, but I cau still recall most vividly that wonderful pano- 
rama, the strange dimihution produced by the distance, the 
toylike carriages and horses, and men and women » moving 
noiselessly through the toy like streets; and (although not 
frightened then) still more vividly do I recall the dangerous 
state of the decaying stairs, the swaying rope to hold by, the 
light showing through the crevices of the wood. .My father 
held me carefully by the hand, and I have no recollection of 
having felt the slightest fear ; newrtheless, the impression of 
danger must have been very great, since, for many years of 
ray life, falling through tho^ stairs was my bad dream, the 
dream that gives such sure warning of physical ill, when fever 
is impending, or any derangement occurs in the system. 
Then we proceeded to the Tower, that place so striking by 
force of contrast ; its bright lights and strong, shadows ; the 
jewels, the armour, the armoury, glittering in stern magni- 
ficence amidst the gloom of the old fortress ; and the stories 
of great personages imprisoned, beheaded, buried within its 
walls — dreary thing it seemed to be a Queen ! But at night 
I went to Astley’s, and I forgot the sorrows of Lady Jane Grey 
and Anne Boleyn in the wonders of the horsemanship and the 
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tricks of tho clown. After all, Astley’s, although very well in 
its way, was not the play, and we agreed that the next night,' 
the last we were to spend in London, we would go again to 
the Haymarket. 

Into that last day we crowded all the sight-seeing possible ; 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, where I sat upon the 
woolsack and in the Speaker’s chair, about the smallest person, 
I suppose, that ever filled those eminent seats. Then West- 
minster Abbey, where, besides the glorious old building and 
the tombs, figured at that time certain figures in waxwork — 
Queen Anne and Queen Elizabeth, as ugly as life, and General 
Monk, holding out his cap for money. I remember my father 
■ giving me a shilling to drop in, as our share of the contribu- 
tion, and my wondering w'hat became of it. fAre those figures 
in existence now 1 and does the General still hold forth the 
eleemosynary cap ?). Thence we proceeded to Cox’s Museum, 
in Spring Gardens, and saw and heard a little bird, who seemed 
made of diamonds and rubies, who clapt its wings and sang. 
There too (it was a place full of strange deceptions) I sate 
down upon a chair, and the cushion forthwith began to squeak 
like a cat and kittens — so like a cat and kittens, that I more 
than half expected to be scratched. And then to the Leverian 
Museum, in the Blackfriars Road, a delightful abode of birds 
and butterflies ; where I saw, dead, and stuffed with a reality 
that wanted nothing but life, nearly all the beautiful creatures 
that little girls see now alive at the Zoological. The promised 
visit to the Haymarket Theatre formed a fit conclusion to 
this day of enchantment. We saw another capital comedy 
(I think Colman’s “ Heir-at-Law”), capitally acted, and laughed 
until we could laugh no longer. And then, the next day, we 
drove home, without a moment’s weariness of mind or body. 
Such was my first journey to London. 

Upon looking back to that journey of nearly sixty years ago, 
what strikes me most is the small dimensions to which the 
capital of England was then confined, compared with those 
which it now covers. When I stood on the topmost gallery of 
St. Paul’s, I saw a compact city, spreading along the river, it 
is true, from Billingsgate to Westminster, but clearly defined 
to the north and to the south ; the West End beginning at 
Hyde Park Corner, and bordered by Hyde Park on the one 
side, and the Green Park on the other. Then, in spite of my 
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mistaking the stones of Brentford for the stones of London, 
Belgravia was a series of pastures, and Paddington a village. 
New squares and terraces are closing round the terminus of 
the Great Western, and the stateliest mansions of the metro- 
polis cover the green fields which separated Sloane Street 
from Pimlico. People wonder at the size of the Great Exhibi- 
tion ; but the town of which it forms a part, that great throb- 
bing heart of a great nation, seems to me more wonderful far. 
To describe London as it is, or even in a few pages to 
enumerate the sights which we should show to a child now, 
would be as impossible a task as to crowd into the same 
space the marvels contained in Mr. Paxton’s wonderful house 
of glass. 

Far more impossible ! for a very few lines would comprise 
the chief impression produced upon me when, escorted by 
rny excellent friend, Mr. Lucas, and guided by the fine taste of 
that most tasteful of painters, I walked through the Great 
Exhibition this summer. Next, perhaps, to the building itself, 
with the statues and hangings to which it owes its distinctive 
character, and the fountains and people who give to it move- 
ment and life,— next to tho vastness, the lightness, the ex- 
quisite fitness of the building,— and excepting, ♦perhaps, only 
that triumph of modern sculpture, Ki.ss’s bold, expressive, 
impassioned group,— that which most filled the eye and the 
mind seemed to me to be the Indian tissues, however called, 
with their delicious harmony of colour, and their strange 
power of interweaving the precious metals with their silken 
textures. There is one shawl where, upon a white ground, the 
same pattern is repeated, now in gold and now in silver, which 
seems to me actually to emit light. Those Indian draperies 
are poems which have no need of words — poems invented 
thousands of years ago, and repeated from dynasty to dynasty, 
from empire to empire. So are those Tunisian vases, forms 
of ineffable grace, such as may have been carried to the foun- 
tain or the well by the captive queens of Grecian fable, or the 
Hebrew maidens of sacred history. Is it that those ancient 
nations of the East and of the South have in them the great 
principle of permanence^ which is a sort of earthly immor- 
tality — that having once seized the Beautiful, they are content 
to abide by' it, and to produce and reproduce the same grace 
of form and harmony of colour, just as Nature herself is con- 
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tent to produce and reproduce her marvels of vegetable life, 
her lotus on the river, her magnolia in the wood ? If so, let 
us strive to copy them, not in such a combination of hues, or 
such lines of contour, but in the greater wisdom of loving and 
admiring beauty because it is beautiful, and not because, 
according to the caprice of the hour, it happens to be new or 
to be old. 

It is now full time to come to Dr. Johnson. 

The London which I saw sixty years ago was not materially 
different from that in which he had lived and reigned — the 
king of conversation, and almost of literature. One proof of 
this supremacy was afforded at that very time, when my 
father, by no means a bookish man, and a most ardent Whig, 
stopped the coach two or three times, during our drive to the 
Bank, to show me Bolt-court, and various other courts distin- 
guished by the residence of the great lexicographer. Bos- 
well’s inimitable life had, of course, its share in this interest ; 
but, independently of that remarkable book, the feeling was 
deep and was general : and when we consider that the society 
of which he was the acknowledged head comprised such names 
as Burke and Fox and Reynolds and Goldsmith, we cannot 
doubt but, in spite of his virulent prejudices, his absurd 
superstition, and his latinized English, Samuel Johnson was 
not only a good man but a great man. 

One who was pre-eminently both, Dr. Channing, Republican 
by nation and opinion, Unitarian by creed, has a passage 
relating to Johnson, which, while alleging nearly all that can 
be said against him, always struck me as admirable for justice 
and for candour — the candour of an adversary and an oppo- 
nent. It occurs in a " Review of the Writings and Character 
of Milton,” in which the American author had, as a matter of 
course, controverted the decisions of the English critic. He 
says — I omit much that relates only to Milton — ho says : — 

"We wish not to disparage Johnson. We could find no 
pleasure in sacrificing one great man to the mattes of another. 

He did not and he could not appreciate Milton. We doubt 
whether two other minds, having so -little in common as those 
of which we are now speaking, cai\ be found in the higher 
walks of literature. Johnson was great in his own sphere, 
but that sphere was comparatively of the earth, whilst Mil- 
ton’s was only inferior to that of angels. It was customary in . 
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tlie day of Johnson’s glory to call him a giant, to class him with 
a mighty but still an earth-born race, Milton we should rank 
among seraphs. Johnson’s mind acted chiefly on man’s actual 
condition, on the realities of life, on the springs of human 
action, on tho passions which now agitate society, and he 
seems hardly to have dreamed of a higher state of the human 
mind than was then exhibited. * * * In religion, Johnson was 
gloomy and inclined to superstition, and on the subject of 
government leaned to absolute power, and the idea of reform- 
ing either never entered his mind but to disturb and provoke 
it. How could Johnson be just to Milton ? The comi)arison 
which wo have instituted has compelled us to notice Johnson’s 
defects ; but we trust wo are not blind to his merits. His 
stately march of stylo, his pomp and power of language, his 
strength of thought, his reverence for virtue and religion, his 
vigorous logic, his practical wisdom, his in.sight into the 
springs of human action, and the solemn pathos which occa- 
sionally pervades his descriptions of life and his references to 
his own history, command our willing admiration. That he 
wanted enthusiasm and creative imagination and lofty senti- 
ment was not hi's fault. We do not blame him for not being 
Milton. We would even treat what we deem the faults of 
Johnson with a tenderness approaching respect; for they 
were results to a degree which man cannot estimate of a dis- 
eased, irritable, nervous, unhappy, physical temperament, and 
belonged to the body more than to the mind.” 

So far the great American. Would that all critics had his 
charity ! 

In none of Dr. Channing’s praises of Johnson do I join 
more cordially than in the admiration with which he speaks 
of his occasional references to his own history. I. subjoin 
the letter to Lord Chesterfield which comprises so many of 
the distinguishing characteristics of his style, together with 
a pungency, a truth, and a pathos, which belong even more 
to personal character than to literary power. It explains 
itself 


“ My Lord, 

I have lately been informed by the proprietor of ^ The 
World,* that two papers in which my Dictionary is recom- 
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mended to the publick were written by your Lordship. To 
be so distinguished is an honour which, being very little 
accustomed to favours from the great, I know not well how 
to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

“When upon some slight encouragement I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, 
by the enchantment of your address ; and could not forbear 
to wish that I might boast myself Le minqtceur du vainqueur de 
la terre, that I might obtain that regard for which I saw the 
world contending ; but I found my attendance so little en- 
couraged, that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to 
continue it. When I had once addressed your Lordship in 
publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired 
and uncourt ly scholar can possess. I had .done all I could ; 
and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it 
ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now passed since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repidsed from your door ; during 
which time I have been pushing on my work through diffi- 
culties of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it 
at last to the verge of publication, without one act of assist- 
ance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron 
before. 

“ The Shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

“ Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and when he has 
reached ground encumbers him with help ? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been 
early had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indif- 
ferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot 
impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is 
no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the publick 
should consider me as owing that to a patron which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myself. 

“ Having carried on my work, therefore, with so little obli- 
gation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed 
though I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less : for 
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I have been long wakened from that dream of hope in which 
I once boasted myself with so much exultation, 

- “My Lord, 

y our Lordship’s most humble, 

“ Most obedient Servaht, 

“Samuel Johnson.” 

My concluding extract is of a very different description — 
as different as the character and situation of the two persons 
to whom the letter and the stanzas relate. These verses again 
tell their own story, though they do not tell the whole, for 
Johnson, poor himself, was to the poor apothecaiy a generous 
patron and an unfailing friend. The poem has much of the 
homely pathos, the graphic truth of Crabbe, and is so free 
from manner, that it might rather pass for his than for 
Dr. Johnson’s. 

ON THE DEATH BED OP ROBERT LKVETT. 

Condemned to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day. 

By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tried through many a varying year, 

See Levett to the grate descend 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills Affection’s eye 
Obscurely wise and coarsely kind. 

Nor lettered arrogance deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

When fainting nature called for aid, 

And hovering Death prepared the blow, 

His vigorous remedy displayed 

The power of Art without the show. 

In misery's darkest caverns known, 

His ready help was ever nigh, 

Where helpless anguish poured his groan, 

And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mocked by chill delay, 

No petty gains disdained by pride ; 

The modest wants of every day, 

The toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the Eternal Master found, 

His single talent well employed. 

K 
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The busy day, the peaceful tiigh^ 

Unfelfc, uncounted, glided by ; 

His fame was firm, his powers were bright, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 
Then with no throbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay ; 

Heath broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 


Xlf. 


OLD POETS. 

ROBERT HERRICK— OEOROE WITHER. 

Nothing seems stranger in the critics of the last century 
than their ignorance of the charming lyrical poetry of the 
times of the early Stuarts and the Commonwealth. One 
should think that the songs of the great dramatists, whose 
genius they did acknowledge — Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Ben Jonson — might have prepared them to re- 
cognise the kindred melodies of such versifiers as Marlowe 
and Raleigh, and Wither and Marvell. His Jacobite prejudices 
might have predisposed Dr. Johnson in particular to find some 
harmonious stanzas in the minstrels of the cavaliers, Lovelace 
and the Marquis of Montrose. But so complete is the silence 
in which the writers of that day pass over these glorious 
songsters, that it seems only charitable to suppose that these 
arbiters of taste had never met with their works. With the 
honourable exceptions of Thomas Warton and Bishop Percy, 
there is not a critic from Johnson downward, who does not 
cite Waller as the first poet who smoothed our rugged tongue 
into harmonious verse. And the prejudice lingers still in 
places where one does not expect to find it. The parish clerk 
of Beaconsfield is by no means the only, although by far the 
most excusable authority who, standing bare-headed before 
his pyramidal tomb in the churchyard, assured me with the 
most honest conviction that Waller was the earliest and finest 
versifier in the language. 

Herrick is one of the many whose lyrics might be called 
into court to overturn this verdict. Originally bred to the 
bar, he took orders at a oomparatively late period, and ol>* 
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tained a living in Devonshire^ from which he fled during the 
strict rule of the Lord Protector, concealing himself under 
a lay habit in London, and returning to his parsonage with 
the return of the monarch, whose birth had formed the subject 
of one of his earliest pastorals. 

More than any eminent writer of that day Herrick’s collec- 
tion requires careful sifting : but there is so much &ncy, so 
much delicacy, so much grace, that a good selection would 
well repay the publisher. Bits there are that are exquisite : 
as when in enumerating the cates composing Oberon’s 
Peast” in his “Fairyland,” he includes, amongst a strange 
farrago of unimaginable dishes, 

“ The broke heart of a nightingale 
O'ercome in music.” 

Some of his pieces, too, contain curious illustrations of the 
customs, manners, and prejudices of our ancestors. I shall 
quote one or two from the division of the Hesperides that he 
calls “ charms and ceremonies,” beginning with the motto : — 

DIVINATION BT A DAVrODIL. 

When a daffodil I see, 

Hanging down his head toward .me, 

Guess I may what I may be : 

First, I shall decline ray head ; 

Secondly, I shall be dead ; 

Lastly, safely buried. 

The adorning the houses with evergreens seems then to 
have been as common as our own habit of decking them with 
flowers : — 

CBBEMONIES FOR CANDLEMAS EVE. 

Down with rosemary and bays, 

Down with the mistletoe, 

Instead of holly now upraise 
The greener box for show. 

The holly hitherto did sway ; 

Let box now dominew. 

Until the dancing Easter day 
Or Easter’s Eve appear. 

Then youthful box, which now has grace 
Your houses to renew, 

Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the ori^ed yew. 
k2 
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When yew ia out, then birch comes in 
And many flowers beside, 

Both of a fresh and fragrant kin 
To honour Whitsuntide. 

Green rushes then and sweetest bents, 

With cooler oaken boughs. 

Come in for comely ornaments 
To re-adorn the house. 

Thus times do shift ; each thing his turn does hold, 

New things succeed as former things gro^ old. 

THB BELLMAN. 

From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 

From murders Benedieite ; 

Prom all mischances that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night, 

Mercy secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin from ye while ye sleep. 

Past one o’clock, and almost two, 

My masters all, good day to you 1 

The description of a steer in one of his “Bucolics,” ia 
graphic and life-like. The herdswonoan is lamenting the lo.s.s 
of her favourite 


I have lost my lovely steer, 

That to me wa.s far more dear 
Than these kine that I milk here; 
Broad of forehcacl, large of eye, 
Party-coloured like a pie. 

Smooth in each limb as a die ; 

Clear of hoof, and clear of horn. 
Sharply pointed as a thorn ; 

With a neck by yoke unworn, 

From the which hung down, by strings. 
Balls of cowslip, daisy rings 
Interlaced by ribbonings. 

Faultless every way for shape, 

Not a straw could him escape ; 

Ever gamesome as an ape, 

But yet harmless as a sheep, 

Pardon, Lacon, if I weep. 


But his real delight was amongst flowers and bees, and 
nymphs and cupids; and certainly these graceful subjects 
were never handled more gracefully : — 


THB OAPTIVB BBB. 

As Julia once a slumbering lay, 

It chanced a bee did fly that way, 
After a dew or dew-like shower, 
To tipple freely in a flower. 
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For some rich flower he took the lip 
Of Julia and began to sip ; 

But when he felt he sucked from thence 
Honey, and in the quintessence. 

He drank so much he scarce could stir. 
So Julia took the pilferer. 

And thus surprised, as filchers use, 

He thus began himself to excuse : 

“ Sweet lady-flower I 1 never brought 
Hither the least one thieving thought ; 
But, taking those rose-lips of yours 
For some fresh fragrant luscious flowers, 
I thought I there might take a taste 
Where so much syrup ran at waste. 
Besides, know this, I never sting 
The flower that gives me nourishing , 

But with a kiss of thanks do pay 
For honey that I bear away.” 

This said, he laid his little scrip 
Of honey ’fore her ladyship ; 

And told her, as some tears did fall. 

That that he took, and that was all. 

At which she smiled, and bade him go 
And take his bag ; but thus much know. 
When next he came a pilfering so, 

He should from her full lips derive 
Honey enough to fill his hive. 

THE BAO OF THE BEE. 

About the sweet bag of a bee 
Two Cupids fell at odds ; 

And whose the pretty prize should be. 
They vowed to ask the gods. 

Which, Venu.s hearing, thither came, 

And for their boldness stript them ; 

And taking thence from each his flame. 
With rods of myrtle whipt them. 

Which done, to still their wanton cries 
V^en quiet grown she ’d seen them. 

She kissed and wiped their dove-like eyes. 
And gave the bag between them. 

TO THE WILLOW TREE. 

Thou art to all lost love the best. 

The only true plant found. 

Wherewith young men and maids, distrest 
And left of love are crowned. 

When once the loveFs rose is dead 
Or laid aside forlorn. 

Then willow garlands ’bout the head. 
Bedewed with tears are worn. 
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When with neglect, the lover’s han^ 

Poor maids rewai^ed be 
For their love lost ; their only gain 
Is but a wreath from thee. 

And underneath thy cooling shade. 

When weary of the light, 

The love-spent youth and love-sick maid 
Come to weep out the night. 

* m m m 

THE rONERAL BITES OF THE BOSE. 

The rose was slide:, and smiling died ; 

And being to be sanctified. 

About the bed there sighing stood 
The sweet and flowery sisterhood. 

Some hung the head, while some did bring. 
To wash her, water from the spring ; 

Some laid her forth while others wept, 

But all a solemn fast there kept. 

The holy sisters some among 
The sacred dirge and trental sung ; 

But ah I what sweets smelt everywhere 
As heaven had spent all perfumes there ! 

At last, when prayers for the dead 
And rites were all accomplished. 

They, weeping, spread a lawny loom. 

And closed her up as in a tomb. 


Gather ye rosebuds, while ye may, 

Old Time is still a flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 
The higher he 's a getting. 

The sooner will his race be run. 

The nearer he’s to setting. 

The age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 
But, being spent, the worse and worse 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 

Amd, whilst ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime. 

You may for ever tarry. 

TO JiaAI>OWS. 

Ye have been fresh and green. 

Ye have been filled with flowers ; 

And ye the walks have bera. 

Where maids have spent their hours. 
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Ye have beheld where they 
With wicker arks did come ; 

To kiss and bear away 

The richer cowslips home. 

You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 
And seen them in a round ; 

Bach virgin like the spring. 

With honeysuckles crowned. 

But now we see none here. 

Whose silvery feet did tread ; 

And, with dishevelled hair, 

Adorned this smoother mead. 

Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock, and needy grown, 

Y ou ’re left here to lament 
Your poor estates alone. 

TO DAFFODILS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see. 

You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained its noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run. 

But to the even-song. 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or any thing. 

We die. 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s rain. 

Or, as the pearls of morning dew, 

Ne'er to be found again. 

THE NIGHT-PIECE. — TO JULIA. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee. 

The shooting stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No will-o’-th’-wisp mislight thee ; 

Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee ; 

But on, OB thy way. 

Not making a stay. 

Since ghost there ia none to afl&'ight thee. 
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Let not the dftrk thee cumber, 

What though the moon doth slumber f 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers clear without number. 

TO BLOSSOMS. 

P'air pledges of a faithful tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past 
But you may yet stay here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What were ye born to be 

An hour or half ’s delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 

’T was pity Nature brought yo forth, 

Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 

And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you, awhile they glide 
Into the grave. 

The want in these graceful and delicate lyrics is thew and 
sinew. And yet they are what they pretend to be— airy petals 
of the cherry-blossom, hinting of fruit, bees fluttering and 
musical, giving token of honey. 

The Muse fares ill in civil contentions. As Herrick fled 
before the Roundheads, so was George Wither oppressed by 
the Cavaliers. The following noble praise of poetry wa.s 
written in a prison : in a prison the poor poet passed many of 
his latter years, and it is still a question whether he actually 
died in confinement, or perished of want and misery after 
his release. 

But, alas i my muse is slow ; 

For thy pace she flags too low. 

But though for her sake 1 am crost, 

Though my best hopes I have lost, 

, I And knew she would make my trouble 
' Ten times more than ten times double ; 

I would love and keep her too 
Spite of all the world could do. 

For though banished from my flocks, 

And confined within these rooks, 

Here I waste away the light, 

And consume the sullen night ; 
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She doth for my comfort stay. 

And keeps many cares away. 

Though 1 miss the flowery fields, 

And those sweets the spring-tide yields ; 
Though I may not see those groves. 
Where the shepherds chant their loves. 
And the lasses more excel 
Than the sweet-voiced Philomel ; 
Though of all those pleasures past 
Nothing now remains at last, 
j But remembrance, poor relief 
That more makes than mends my grief ; 
She’s my mind’s companion still 
Maugre Envy’s evil will : 

Whence she should be driven too. 

Were t in mortal’s power to do. 

She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow; 

Makes the deaolatest place 
In her presence be a grace ; 

And the blackest discontents 
Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss 
Her divine skill taught me this, 

That from everything I saw 
I could some invention draw ; 

And raise Pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight : 

By the murmur of a spring. 

Or the least bough’s rustling ; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

On a shady bush or tree 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make this churlish place allow 

Some things, that may sweeten gladness 

In the very gall of sadness : 

The dull loneness, the black shade 
That these hanging vaults have made^ 

The strange music of the waves 
Beating on these hollow caves, 

This black den, which rocks emboss 
Overgrown with eldest moss ; 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight ; 

This my chamber of neglect 
Walled about with disrespect ; 

From all thes^ and this dull air 
A fit object for despair. 
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She hath brought me by her might 
• To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this I 
Poetry, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er Heaven to mortals lent ; 

Though they as a trifle leave thee 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 
Though thou be to them a scorn 
That for nought but earth are bom ; 

Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee ! 

Though our wise ones call it madness, 

Let me never taste of gladness 
If I love not thy maddest fits 
Above all their greatest wits 1 
And though some, too seeming holy, 

Do account thy raptures folly. 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them 1 

“ The praises of poetry have been often sung in ancient 
and modern times ; strange powers have been ascribed to it 
of influence over animate and inanimate auditors ; its force 
over fascinated crowds has been acknowledged: but before 
Wither no one had celebrated its at horne ; the wealth 

and strength which this divine gift confers upon its possessor.” 
This fine criticism, worthy of the poetry whicli it celebrates, 
is by Charles Lamb. 


XIII. 

FEMALE POETS. 

JQANKA BAIl-LIE.*— CATnEBiyJB JTANBHAWE. 

Beloved, admired, appreciated by the best spirits of her 
time, it is with no little triumph that I, who plead guilty to 
some of that esprit de corps which may be translated into 

* Since writing this paper, this gifted authoress and admirable 
woman has passed from this world to the higher and happier state 
which was ever in her thoughts. A letter from her to a mutual 
friend, written a very few days before her death, expresses her 
satisfaction in having received the sacrament vrith her sister the 
■ Sunday previous. In this letter, for the first time during a long 
correspondence^ she breaks off somewhat suddenly, complaining of 
bodily fatigue, although no one then thought her uL 
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“ pride of sex,” write the name of our great female dramatist 
— of the first woman who won high and undisputed honours 
in the highest class of English poetry. The pleasure of ren- 
dering l/er a faint and imperfect justice is all the greater that 
I have the honour of claiming acquaintance with this most 
gifted person, and that she is in her domestic relations the 
very pattern of what a literary lady should be— quiet, unpre- 
tending, generous, kind, admirable in her writings, excellent 
in her life. 

And yet of Mrs. Joanna Baillie, the praised of Scott and of 
all whose praise is best worth having for half a century, what 
can I say, but that many an age to come will echo back their 
applause ! 

Her tragedies have a boldness and a grasp of mind, a firm- 
ness of hand, and resonance of cadence, that scarcely seem 
within the reach of a female writer ; whilst the tenderness 
and sweetness of her heroines — the grace of the love-sceiies 
— and the trembling outgushings of sensibility, as in Orra, 
for instance, in the fine tragedy on Fear — would seem exclu- 
sively feminine, if we did not know that a true dramatist— as 
Shakespeare or Fletcher — ^has the wonderful power of throw- 
ing himself, mind and body, into the character that he por- 
trays. That Mrs. Joanna is a true dramatist, as well as a great 
poet, I, for one, can never doubt, although it has been the 
fashion to say that her plays do not act. 

It must be above fifty years ago that I, then a girl of 
thirteen, in company with my old and dear friend, Mr. 
Harness, the bosom friend of ITioraas Hope, the friend and 
correspondent of Lord Byron (and, be it observed, of all his 
correspondents, the <jne who seems to have impressed the 
daring poet with the most sincere respect), then a boy consi- 
derably younger than myself, witnessed the representation of 
“ De Montfort,” by John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. Forty 
years after, wo had the pleasure of talking over that repre- 
sentation with the authoress, in Lady Dacre’s drawing-room, 
a place where poets “ most do congregate,” and we both screed 
that the impression which the performance had made upon 
us remained indelible. Now, the qualities in an acted play 
that fixed themselves upop the minds of children so young, 
must have been purely dramatic Purely dramatic, too, are 
many of the finer traits that strike us in reading, as, when. 
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De Mont/ort, with his ear quickened by hatred, announces the 
approach of Rezenvelt, and Freberg exclaims 

“ How quick an ear thou hast for distant sound ! 

I hear him not — ” 

and many others scattered through the tragedies, 

I concede, however, very willingly, that Mrs. Joanna is a 
most charming lyrical poetess; as witness the beautiful 
Morning Song in the “Beacon,” which breathes the very 
spirit of hope : — 

Up ! quit thy bower ; late wears the hour ; 

Long have the rooks cawed round thy tower ; 

On flower and tree loud hums the bee ; 

The wilding kid sports merrily ; 

A day so bright, so fresh, so clear, 

Showeth when good fortune’s near. 

Up ! lady fair, and braid thy hair. 

And bathe thee in the breezy air ; 

The rolling stream that soothed thy dream 
Is dancing in the sijnny beam ; 

And hour.^ so sweet, so bright, so gay, 

Will waft good fortune on its way. 

Up ! time will tell ; the friar’s bell 
Its service sound hath chimed well ; 

The aged crone keeps house alone, 
j And reapers to the fields are gone ; 

I The active day, so fair and bright, 

^ May bring good fortune ere the night. 

There is a remarkable freedom in the diction and versifica- 
tion of the following beautiful song ; the more remarkable 
that it is written for a Welsh air ; — 

« 

THB BLaCK COCK. 

Good morrow to thy sable beak, 

And glossy plumage, dark and sleek, 

Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 

Cock of the heath so wildly shy ! 

I see thee slowly cowering, through 
That wiry web of silver dew. 

That twinkles in the morning air, 

Like casement of my lady fair. 

A maid there is in yonder tower. 

Who, peeping from her early bower, 

Half shows, hke thee, with simple wile 
Her braided hair and morning smile. 
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The rarest things, with wayward will, 

Beneath the covert hide them still ; 

The rarest things to light of day 
Look shortly foi-tl^ and break away. 

One fleeting moment of delight 
I warmed me in her cheering sight, 

And short, I ween, the time will be 
That I shall parley hold with thee. 

Through Snowdon's mist red beams the day ; 

The climbing herd-boy chants his lay : 

The gnat-flies dance their sunny ring ; 

Thou art already on the wing. 

This song is distinguished by the same delicious freedom, 
and was also written to music. Truly, the Muse can dance in 
fetters : — 

0 welcome bat and owlet grey, 

Thus winging low your airy way 1 
And welcome moth and drowsy fly, 

That to mine ear come humming by ! 

And welcome shadows dim and deep, 

And stars that through the pale sky peep ; 

0 welcome all ! to me ye say 
My woodland love is on her way. 

Upon the soft wind floats her hair. 

Her breath is on the dewy air ; 

Her steps are in the whispered sound 
That steals along the stilly ground. 

0 dawn of day, in rosy bower, 

What art thou to this witching hour ? 

0 noon of day, in sunshine bright, 

What art thou to this fall of night 1 

I cannot resist indulging myself transcribing the follow- 
ing Scottish ballad, a delightful specimen of quaint archness 
and quiet humour : — 


FT, LET US a’ to THE WEDDIEO. 

{An AlUd Song New Btukit.) 

Fy, let us a’ to the wedding, 

For they will be lilting there ; 

For Jock ’s to be married to Ma^e, 

The lass wf the gowden hair. 

And there will be jibing and leering. 

And glancing of bonny dark een, 

Loud laughing, and smooth-gabbit speering 
O’ questions baith pawky and keen. 
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And there will be Bessj the beaiity, 
Wha raises her cockup sae hie. 

And ^ggles at preachings and duty, — 
Quid grant that she gang ua* ajee 1 

And there will be aiild Qeordie Tanner, 
Wha coft a young wife wi’ his gowd ; 
She’ll flaunt wi’ a silk gown upon her, 
But, wow ! he looks dowie and cow’d. 

And brown Tibbie Fowler the heiress 
Will perk at the tap o’ the ha'. 
Encircled wi’ suitors, wha ’s care is 
To catch up her gloves when they fa’, 
Repeat a’ her jokes as they’re cleckit, 
And haver and glower in her face, 
While tocherleas mays are uegleckit, — 

A crying and scandalous case. 

And Kaysie, wha’s clavering aunty 
Wad match her wi’ Lowrio the laird. 
And learns the young fulo to be vaunty, 
But neitlier to spin nor to caird. 

And Andrew, wha’s granny is yearning 
To see him a clerical blade, 

Was sent to the college for learning. 

And cam’ back a coof as he gaod. 

And there will be auld Widow Martin, 
That ca’s hersel thirty and twa ; 

And thraw-gabbit Madge, wha, for certain, 
Was jilted by Hab o’ the Shaw. 

And Elspy the se water sae genty, 

A pattern o’ bavins and sense, 

Will straik on her mittens sae genty, 

And crack wi' Mess John i' the spence. 
And Angus, the seer of fairlies. 

That sits on the stane at his door. 

And tells about bogles, and inair lies 
Than tongue ever uttered before. 

And there will be Bauldie the boaster, 

Sae ready wi' hands and wi’ tongue ; 
Proud Paty and silly Sam Foster, 

Wha quarrel wi’ auld and wi' young. 

And Hugh the town- writer, I 'm thinking, 
That trades in his lawyerly skill, 

Will egg on the (ightiDg and drinking, 

To bring after-grist to his mill. 

And Meggie — ha 1 ha ! will be civil, 

And let the wee bridle a-be : 

A vilipend tongue is the devil. 

And ne’er was encoursged by me. 
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Then fy, let we a* to the wedding, 

For they will be lilting there, 

Frae mony a far-distant ha’ding, 

The fun and the feasting to share. 

For they will get sheep’s-head and haggia, 

And browst o’ the barley-mow ; 

Even he that oomes latest and lag ie 
May feast upon dainties enow. 

Veal,florentineB in the o’en baken, 

Weel plenished wi* raisins and fat, 

Beef, mutton, and chuckles, a’ taken 
Het reeking frae spit or frae pat. 

And glasses (I trow 'tis na’ said ill), 

To drink the young couple good luck, 

Weel fill’d wi’ a braw beechen ladle, 

. Frae punch-bowl as big as Dumbuck. 

And then will come dancing and dafiing, 

And reelin’ and crossin’ o’ ban’s, 

Till even auld Luckie is laughing, 

As back by the aumry she stan’s. 

Sic bobbing, and flinging, and whirling, 

While fiddlers are making their din. 

And pipers are droning and skirling. 

As loud as the roar of the linn. 

Then fy, let us a’ to the wedding, 

For they will be lilting there, 

For Jock’s to be married to Maggie, 

The lass wi' the gowden hair. 

CATHERINE FANSHAWE. 

It has always seemed to me that one of the happiest posi- 
tions — let me say, the very happiesj position— that a woman 
of great talent can occupy in our high civilisation, is that of 
living a beloved and distinguished member of the best literary 
society ; enjoying, listening, admiring ; repaying all that she 
receives by a keen and willing sympathy ; cultivating to per- 
fection the social faculty j but abstaining from the wider field 
of authorship, even while she throws out here and there such 
choice and chosen bits as prove that nothing but disinclina- 
tion to enter the arena debars her from winning the prize. 
How much better to belong to that portion of the audience 
which gives fame to the actor— that class of readers to whom 
the writer looks for reputation — than to figure as actor or as 
author oneself ! 

Besides the infinite wisdom of resting in such a position, 
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seated midway on the hill of Fame, enjoying all the beauties 
of the prospect, and shielded from the storms of the summit, 
and the perils of the steep and rocky way, — besides its 
security, its happiness, and its wisdom, such a choice has 
always appeared to me indicative of the very finest qualities, 
mental and moral ; — feminine, modest, generous, pure. I look 
up to a woman who, with powers to command the most 
brilliant literary success, contents herself \vith a warm and 
unenvying sympathy in the success of others, with a mixture 
of reverence and admiration greater than I can accord to mere 
genius, however high. Earo are such women beyond all rare- 
ness ; but that they do exist, my friend Miss Goldsmid is a 
living instance ; and that there was one such most eminent in 
the last generation, was felt by all who had the happiness and 
the privilege of knowing Catherine Fanshawe. 

The name of this gifted woman is connected with the whole 
of that glorious society which formed the pride and ornament 
of London during the early part of the present century — the 
society which, after a short injterregnumj succeeded the illus- 
trious circle that had formed the great literary club in the 
days of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and Reynolds. Even 
with these names, their successors may well bear a com- 
parison. To mention them is enough : Scott, Southey, Rogers, 
Moore, Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth, Madame d’Arblay, 
Wordsworth, Crabbe, Mrs. Siddons, Sotheby, Sharp, W. R. 
Spencer, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord 
Erskine, Lord Holland, William Harness, Sydney Smith, Camp- 
bell, Canning, Thomas Hope ; — there is no telling where to 
stop. And amongst this society, at once so dazzling and so 
charming, there was no name more distinguished for brilliant 
and various talent, or for every attractive quality, than that 
of Catherine Fanshawe. 

Coheiress with two other daughters of an ancient gentle- 
man’s family, the three lived together in that happy sisterly 
union peculiar to our country. Besides her remarkable talent 
for graceful and polished pleasantry, whether in prose or in 
verse, Miss Catharine Fanshawe was admirable as a letter- 
writer, as a reader of Shakespeare, and as a designer in almost 
every style. One of the few survivors of that brilliant society, 
himself a first-rate judge of art, says of her : — “ Her drawings 
and etchings are those of an artist ; and so different are they 
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in kind, that I have seen a large drawing, called ‘ The Genius 
of the Storm,’ which, if I were not afraid of my own prepos- 
sessions, I should say is sublime ; whilst there are groups of 
children by her, which no one has ^ ever surpassed for their 
beauty, simplicity, and truth ; and 1 have hanging up over 
my study fireplace a long aqua-tinted etching of hers, called 
‘ An After-dinner Conversation,’ which is as comical as any- 
thing by Bunbury, and a gi-cat deal better than anything of his, 
because, while quite as humorous, it is leas caricatured.” 

Of cotrrse, the secret of this variety, and of this excellence, 
lay in lier power and her habit of observation. “ She saw 
everything,” says that excellent friend of hers and of mine, to 
whom I owe the account of her drawings ; “ she saw every- 
thing — the whole of and was' only restrained from turning 
it into the most finished comedy by those feelings of a gentle- 
woman and a Christian (how nearly those words are synony- 
mous !) which prevented her from running tlie risk of giving 
a moment’s pain to any human being. I have a theory that 
the very highest talent commonly keeps very good company ; 
and no better illustration of its truth could bo found than 
this admirable person, whose Christian graces were quite on 
a par with her mental endowments. 

Far too few of her poems have been published. Those 
which I subjoin have been taken from a volume, now very 
scarce, consisting of miscellaneous piece.?, by many authors, 
edited by Mrs. Joanna Baillie, for the benefit of a friend. The 
volume was published by subscription, and is remarkable not 
only for these charming pieces of pleasantry, and for some of 
the best poems of the editor, but as containing Sir Walter 
Scott’s most successful dramatic effort, “Mac Duffs Cross,” 
and Mr. Merivale’s “ Devon’s Poly-Olbiou,” and also for having 
introduced to the world Southey’s whimsical and charac- 
teristic experiment upon rhyme and language, called “ The 
Cataract of Lodore.” 

I plunge at once into one of the pleasantest of Miss Cathe- 
rine Fanshawe’s poems, “ The Abrogation of the Birth-night 
Ball, by a Beau of the last Century.” The description of the 
minuet is admirable. 

For ever at his lordly call 

Uprose the spangled night; 

Leading in gorgeous splendour bright 

The minuet and the baU. 
h 
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And balls each frolic hour may bring 
That revels through the maddening spring, 
Sliaking with hurried step the painted floor, 
But minuets are no more ! 

No more the well-taught feet shall tread 
The figure of the mazy zed ; 

The beau of other times shall mourn 
As gone, and never to return. 

The graceful bow, the curtsy low, 

The floating forms that undulating glide, 

(Like anchor'd vessels on the swelling tide,) 

That rise and sink alternate as they go, 

Now bent the knee, now lifted on the toe ; 

The sidelong step that works its even way. 

The slow pas-gravo and slower balance ; 

Still with fix’d gaze he eyes the imagined fair 
And turns the corner with an easy air. 

Not so his partner. From her tangled train 
To free her captive foot she strives in vain ; 

Her tangled train the struggling captive holds 
(Like great Atrides) in its fatal folds ; 

The laws of gallantry bis aid demand, 

The law of etiquette withhold his hand. 

Such pains, such pleasures, now alike are o’er 
And beaus and etiquette shiUl soon exist no mcu'e 
In their stead behold advancing 
Modern men and women dancing ! 

Step and dress alike express. 

Above, below, from heel to toe, 

Male and female awkwardness. 

Without a hoop, without a ruffle. 

One eternal jig and shuffle. 

Where’s the air, and where’s the gait ? 

Where’s the feather in the hat ? 

Where the frizz’d toupee ? and where, 

Oh ! where ’s the powder for the hair ? 

* itr ^ * 

Mark the pair whom favouring fortune 
At the envied top shall place ; 

Humbly they the next importune 
To vouchsafe a little space ; 

Not the graceful arm to wave in. 

Or the silken robe expand ; 

,A.ll superfluous action saving. 

Idly drops the lifeless hand. 

Her downcast eye the modest beauty 
Sends as doubtful of their skill, 

To see if feet perform their duty. 

And their endless task fulfil. 
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Footing, footing, footing, footing, 

Footing, footing, footing still. 

W'^hile the rest, in hedgerow state, 

All insensible to sound, 

With more than human patience wait, 

Like trees fast-rooted in the ground. 

Not such as once, with sprightly motion. 

To distant music stirr'd their stumps, 

And tript from Pelion to the ocean, 

Performing avenues and clumps : 

What time old Jason’s ship, the Argo, 

Orpheus fiddling at the helm, 
l^Yom Colchis bore her golden cargo, 

Dancing o’er the azure realm. 

But why recur to ancient story, 

Or balls of modern date? 

Be mine to tmee the minuet's fate, 

And mourn its fallen glory. 

To fxsk who rang the passing bcdl ? 

If Yestris ran the solemn dirge to hear? 

Genius of ValoUy, didst thou hover near? 

Shade of Lepieq ! and spirit of Gondel ! 

Now their anu'ry forms arise. 

Where wreaths of smoke involve the skies, 

Above St. Jai)ie.s’s steeple. 

I heard them curse onr heavy heel, 

The Irish step, the Hichland reel. 

And all the United People. 

To the dense air the curse adhesive ehmg. 

Repeated since by many a modish tongue 
In words that may be said, but never shall bo sung. * 

What cause untimely urged the minuet’s fate ? 

Did war subvert the manners of the state ? 

Did savage nations give the barbarous law, 

The Gaul Cisalpine or the Gonoquaw? 

Its fall was destined to a peaceful land, 

A sportive pencil and a courtly hand. 

They left a name that time itself might spare 
To grinding organs, and the dancing bear. 

* * * * 

My next extract ia a restoration. I have it myself, printed in 
two editions of Lord Byron’s works ; the one English, the other 
American. The friend already quoted says of it, — “ The letter 
H (I mean the Enigma so called, ascribed to Lord Byron,) sho 


* '' Go to the devil and shake yourself.” 
country-dance. 


l2 


The tune of a favourite 
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wrote at the Deepdene. I well remember her bringing it 
down at breakfast and reading it to us, and my impression is 
that she had then just composed it.” 

A RIDDLE. 

'Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas mutter'd in bell, 

And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confess'd ; 

'Twill be found in the sphere when 'tis riven asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder. 

'Twas allotted to man with his earlie.st breath, 

Attends liim at birth, and awaits him in death. 

Presides o’er his h.oppiness, honour, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth, 

In the heap.s of the miser 'tis hoarded with care. 

But is sure to lie lost on his prodigal heir. 

It begins every hope, every wish it mu'^t bound, 

With the litisitanduiau toils, and with monarchs is crown d. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home ! 

In the vvliispers of conscience its voice will bo found, 

Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drown'd. 

'Twill not soften the heart; but tliough ileaf be the oar, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it. rest, like a delicate flower, 

Ah ! breathe on it softly — it dies in an hour. 

Now for another riddle — a charade — which my fair friciul.s 
shall have the pleasure of discovering for themselves. 

Insonbeil on many a learned page, 

In mystic character.s and sage, 

Long time my Fird has stood ; 

And though its golden age be past, 

In wooden walls it yet may last 
Till clothed in fle.sh and blood. 

My Second is a glorious prize 
For all who love their v/andering eyes 
With curious sights to pamper; 

But 'tis a sight— which should they meet, 

Air improviso in the street, 

Ye gods 1 how they would scamper ! 

My tout ’a a sort of wandering throne, 

To women limited alone, 

The Salique law reversing; 

But while the imaginary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene, 

Her royal part rehearaing, 

O’erturning her presnmptuous plan, 

Up climbs the old usurer — man, 

And she jogs after as she can. 
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It is not often that so trifling a subject has been rendered 
so graceful and so pleasant as in the following pleadings of 
two initials, C. versus K. 

EPISTLE TO EARL HABCOURT, 

On his wishing her to spell her name of Catherine with a K. 

And can his antiquarian eyes 
My Anglo-Saxon C despise? 

And does Lord Harcourt, day by day, 

Itegret the extinct initial K ? 

And still, with ardour unabated. 

Labour to get it reinstated ? 

I know, uiy lord, your generous passion 
For every long-exjiloded fashion . 

And own the Katherine you delight in 
Looks irresistibly iuviting, 

Appeal 8 to bear the stamp and mark 
^ Of English useil in Noah’s Ark : 

1 ‘‘But all that glitters is not gold,” 

■ Nor all things obsolete are old; 

Would you but take the pains to look 
In Doctor Johnson s quaito book 
(As I did, wishing much to see 
The aforesaid letter’s pedigree). 

Believe me t would a tale unfold 
Would make your Norman blood run cold. 

My lord, you ’ll find the K’s no better 
Than an interpolated letter — 

A wandering Greek, a franchii-cd alien, 

Derived from Cadmus or Deucalion, 

And, why or wherefore none can tell, 

Inserted ’twixt tlie I and L 

The learned .say our English tongue 

Un Gothic beams is built and huug : 

Then why the solid fabric piece 
With motley ornaments from (Greece? 

Her lettered despots had no bowels 
For Northern consonants and vowels ; 

The Norman and the Greek grammaiian 
Deemed us and all our words barbarian, 

Till those hard words and harder blows 
Had silenced all our haughty foes. 

And proud they were to kiss the sandals 
(Shoes wre had none) of Goths and Vandals. 

m * * m 

But since our Saxon line we trace 
Up to this all -subduing race. 

Who from their “sole dominion " hurled 
The giants of the ancient world, 

Their boasted languages confounding^ 
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And with such mortal gutturals wounding. 
That Greek or Latin fell or fled, 

And soon were numbered with the dead ; 
He^ts it us, so much their betters. 

To spell our names with conquered lettei’S ? 
And shall they rise and prate again, 

Like Falstaff from among the slain ? 

A licence quite of modern date 
Which no long customs consecrate ; 

For since this K, of doleful sound, 

First set his foot on British ground, 

’Tis not, as antiquaries know, 

A dozen centuries ago. 

That darling theme of English story, 

For learning famed and martial gloi-y, 
Alfred, who quelled the usurping Dane. 

And bxirst indignant from his chain ; 

Who slaves redeemed to reign o’er men, 
Changing the falchion for the pen, 

Alfred, whom yet these realms obey. 

In all his kingdom owned no K, 

From foreign arms and letters free. 
Preserved Ilia Cyngly dignity, 

And wrote it with a Saxon C. 

m * 

But grant this specious plea prevailing, 

And all my legal learning fliiling, 

There yet remains so Idack a charge. 

Not only ’gainst the K’s at large, 

But the imlividual K in question, 

You’d tremble at the bare suggestion, 

Nor ever more a wish reveal 
So adverse to the public weal. 

Dear gentle Earl, you little know 
That wish might work a world of woe ; 

The ears that are unborn would rise 
In judgment 'gainst your lordship’s eyes ; 

The ears that are unborn would rue 
Your letter patent to renew 
The dormant dignity of shrew. 

The K restored takes off the attainder, 

And grants the title, with remainder 
In perpetuity devised 
To Katherines lawfully baptised. 

What has not Shakespeare said and sung 
Of our pre-eminence of tongue 1 
His glowing pen has wnt the name 
In characters of fire and flame ; 

Not flames that mingle 6U9 they rise 
Innocuous with their kindred skies ; 

Some chemic lady-like solution. 
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Shown at the Royal Institution : 

But such as still with ceaseless clamour. 
Dance round the anvil and the hammer. 

See him the comic muse invoking, 

(The merry nymph with laughter choking,) 
While he exhibits at her shrine 
The unhallowed form of Katherine ; 

And there the Gorgon image plants, — 
Palladium of the termagants. 

He formed it of the rudest ore 
That lay in his exhaustless store, 

Nor from the crackling furnace di'ew, 

Which still the breath of genius blew. 

Till (to pieserve the bright allusion) 

The mass was in a state of fusion. 

Then cast it in a Grecian mould. 

Once modelled from a living scold ; 

When from her shelly prison burst 
I'hat finif'hed vixen, Kate the curst. 

If pi'actice e’er with precept tallies, 

Couhl Shakespeare set down aught in malice f 
From Natuie all his forms he drew 
And held the mirror to her view ; 

And if an ugly wart arose. 

Or freckle upon Nature’s nose. 

He flattered not the unsightly flaw. 

But marked and copied what he saw ; 

Strictly fulfilling all his duties 
Alike to blemishes and beauties : 

So that iu Shakespeare’s time ’tis plain 
The Katlieriues were scolds in gi'ain. 

No females louder, fiercer, worse. 

Now contemplate the bright reverse , 

And say amid the countlos names 
Borne by contemporary dames, — 

Kxotics, fetched from distant nations, 

Or good old English appellations, — 

Names hunted out from ancient books, 

Or found ’mid dairy-maids and cooks, 

Genteel, familiar, or pedantic, 

Grecian, Koman, or romantic, 

Christian, Infidel or Jew, 

Heroines, fabulous or time, 

Ruths, Rebeccas, Rachels, Sarahs, 

Charlottes, Harriets, Emmas, Claras, 

Auroras, Helens, Daphnes, Delias, 

Martias, Portias and Cornelias, 

Nanays, Fanny s, Jennys, Hettys, 

Doliys, Mullys, Biddys, Bettys, 

Sacharissas, Molusinas, 

Dulcibellas, Celestinas, — 

Say is there one more. free from blame., 

One that enjoys a fairer fluue. 
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One more endowed with Christian graces 
(Although I Bay it to our faces. 

And flattery we don’t delight in). 

Than Catherine at this present writing ? 
Where then can all the difference be ? 
Where but between the K and C ? 
Between the graceful curving line 
We now prefix to atherine, 

Which seems to keep in mild police. 
Those rebel syllables in peace, 

Describing in the line of duty 
Both physical and moral beauty. 

And that impracticable K 

Who led them all so mtich astray ? 

Was never seen in black and white 
A character more full of spite ! 

That stubborn back, to bend unskilful, 

So perpendicularly wilful I 
With angles hideous to beholtl 
Like the sharp elbows of a scold, 

In attitude, when words shall fail 
To fight their battles tooth and nail. 

In page the fiz'st you’re sagely told 
That •• all that glitters is not gold 
Fam would I quote one proverb more, — 

‘ “ N’dveilloz pas le chat qui dort ” 

Here some will smile as if suspicious 
The simile was injudicious, 

Because in C A T they tr.ice 
Alliance with the feline race. 

Hut wo the name alone inherit, 

C has the letter, K the sj)irit ; 

And woe betide the man who tries. 
Whether or no the spmt dies 1 
Though dormant long,, it yet survives 
With its full complement of lives ; 

The nature of the beast is still 
To scratch and claw if not to kill ; 

For royal cats to low-born wrangling 
Will superadd the gift of strangling. 

Witness in modern times the fate 
Of that unhappy potentate, 

Who from his palace near the Pole 
Where the chill waves of Neva roll, 

Was snatched, while yet alive ami merry. 
And sent on board old Charon's ferry, 

The Styx ho traversed execrating 
A Katherine of his own creating. 

« « « m ^ 

In evil hour this simple Czar, 

Impelled by some malignant star. 
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Bestowed upon his new Czarina 
The fatal name of Katerina ; 

And as Monseigneur I’Archeveque 
Chose to baptize her A la Orecque, 

’T was Katerina with a K : 

He rued it to his dying day. 

Nay, died, as I observed before, 

The sooner on that very score. 

The Princess quickly lear.nt her cue, 

Improved upon the part of shrew, 

And as the plot began to thicken. 

She wi ung his head off like a chicken ; 

In short, tlfia despot of a wife 
Robbed the poor man of crown and life ; 

And robbing Peter paid not Paul, 

But cleared the stage of groat and small. 

^ » 

Besides these genial pleasantries, many shorter poems on 
local and temporary subjects enlivened the brilliant circle of 
which Miss Catherine Fanshawe formed so precious an orna- 
ment. Many have perished, as occasional versos will perish, 
however happy. I insert one specimen to show how her 
lively fancy could embelli.sh the merest trifle. 

When the Regent’s Park was first laid out, she parodied the 
two well-known lines from Pope’s ‘‘Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Lady 

“ Here shall the spring its earliest sweets be.stow, 

Here the first roses of the year shall blow,” 

and by only altering one word of the first line, and a single 
letter of the second, changed their entire meaning, and ren- 
dered them applicable to the new resort of the Londoners ; 

“ Here shall the spring its earliest coughs bestow, 

Here the first woses of the year shall blow.” 

One wonders what Pope would have thought of such a 
parody. It is really a great honour. But would he have 
thought so ? 
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XIV. 

MARRIED POETS. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. — ROBERT BROWNING. 

Married poets ! Charming words are these, significant of 
congenial gifts, congenial labours, congenial tastes ; — quiet 
and sweet resources of mind and of ^eart, a long future of 
happiness live in those two words. And the reality is as rare 
as it is charming. Married authors we have had of all ages 
and of all countries ; from the Daciers, standing stiff and 
stately under their learning, as if it were a load, down to the 
Guizots, whose story is so pretty that it would sound like a 
romance to all who did not know how often romance looks 
pale beside reality ; from the ducal pair of Newcastle, walking 
stately and stiff under their strawberry-leafed coronets, to 
William and Mary Ilowitt, ornaments of a sect to whom 
coronets are an abomination. Married authors have been 
plentiful as blackberries, but married poets liave been rare 
indeed ! The last in.stance, too, was rather a warning than an 
example. When Caroline Bowles changed her own loved and 
honoured name, to become the wife of the great and good 
man Robert Southey, all seemed to promise fairly, but a slow 
and fatal disease bad seized him even before the wedding-day, 
and darkened around him to the hour of his death. In the 
pair of whom I am now to speak, the very reverse of this .sad 
destiny has happily befallen, and the health of the bride, 
which seemed gone for ever, has revived under the influence 
of the climate of Italy, of new scenes, new duties, a now and 
untried felicity. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning is too dear to me as a friend to 
be spoken of merely as a poetess. Indeed, such is the in- 
fluence of her manners, her conversation, her temper, her 
thousand sweet and attaching qualities, that they who know 
her best are apt to lose sight altogether of her learning and of 
her genius, and to think of her only as the most charming 
person that they have ever met. But she is known to so few, 
and the peculiar characteristics of her writings,-— theirpurity, 
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their tenderness, their piety, and their intense feeling of 
humanity and of womanhood — have won for her the love of 
so many, that it will gratify them, without, I trust, infringing 
on the sacredness of private intercourse, to speak of her not 
wholly as a poetess, but a little as a woman. When in listen- 
ing to the nightingale, we try to catch a glimpse of the shy 
songster, we are moved by a deeper feeling than curiosity. 

My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett commenced 
about fifteen years ago. She was certainly one of the most 
interesting persons that I had ever seen. Everybody who 
then saw her said the same ; so that it is not merely the 
impression of my partiality, or my enthusiasm. Of a slight, 
delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls falling on either 
side of a most expressive face, laige tender eyes, richly fringed 
by dark eyelashes, a smile like a sunbeam, and such a look of 
youthfulness, that I had some difficulty in persuading a friend, 
in whose carriage we went together to Chiswick, that the 
translatress of the “ Prometheus ” of iEschylus, the authoress 
of the “Essay on Mind,” was old enough to be introduced 
into company, in technical language was ou^. Through the 
kindness of another invaluable friend, to whom I owe many 
obligations, but none so great as this, I saw much of her 
during my stay in town. We met so constantly and so 
familiarly that, in spite of the difierence of age, intimacy 
ripened into friendship, and after my return into the country, 
wo corresponded freely and frequently, her letters being just 
what letters ought to be — her own talk put upon paper. 

The next year was a painful one to herself and to all who 
loved her. She broke a blood-vessel upon the lungs which 
did not heal. If there had been consumption in the femily, 
that disease would have supervened. There were no seeds of 
the fatal English malady in her constitution, and she escaped. 
Still, however, the vessel did not heal, and, after attending 
her for above a twelvemonth at her father’s house in Wimpole 
Street, Dr. Chambers, on the approach of winter, ordered her 
to a milder climate. Her eldest brother, a brother in heart 
and in talent worthy of such a sister, together with other 
devoted relatives, accompanied her to Torquay, and 
occurred the fatal event which saddened her bloom of youth, 
and gave a deeper hue of thought and feeling, especially of 
devotional feeling, to her poetry. I have so o^n been asked 
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what could be the shadow that had passed over tliat young 
heart, that, now that time has softened the first agony, it 
seems to me right that the world should hear the story of an 
accident in which there was much sorrow, but no blame. 

Nearly a twelvemonth had passed, and the invalid, still 
attended by her affectionate companions, had derived much 
benefit from the mild sea-breezes of Devoirshire. One fine 
summer morning, her favourite brother, together with two 
other fine young men, his friends, embarked on board a small 
sailing vessel, for a trip of a few hours. Excellent sailors all, 
and familiar with the coast, they sent back tlie boatmen, and 
undertook themselves the management of the little craft. 
Danger was not dreamt of by any one — after the catastrophe 
no one could divine the cause ; but, in a finv minutes after 
their embarkation, and in sight of tlieir very wintlows, just as 
they were crossing the bar, the boat went down, and all wlio 
were in her perished. Even the bodies were never found. I 
was told by a party who were travelling that year in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, that it was mo.st atfecting to see on the 
corner houses of every village street, on eveiy church-door, 
and almost on every cliflT, for miles and miles along the coast, 
handbills, offering large rewards for linen cast ashore, marked 
with the initials of the beloved dead ; for it so chanced that 
all the three were of the dearest and the best — one, I believe, 
an only son, the other the son of a widow. 

This tragedy nearly killed Elizabeth Barrett. She was 
utterly prostrated by the horror and the grief, and bj’’ a 
natural but a most unjust feeling that she hatl been, in some 
sort, the cause of this great misery. It was not until the fol- 
lowing year that she could bo removed in an invalid carriage, 
and by journeys of twenty miles a day, to her afflicted family 
and her London home. The house that she occupied at Tor- 
quay had been chosen as one of the most sheltered in the 
place. It stood at the bottom of the cliffs, almost close to the 
sea ; and she told me herself that, during that whole winter, 
the sound of the waves rang in her ears like the moans of one 
dying. Still she clung to literature and to Greek ; in all pro- 
bability she would have died without that wholesome diver- 
sion to her thoughts. Her medical attendant did not always , 
understand this. To prevent the remonstrances of her friendly 
physician, Dr. Barry, she caused a small edition of Plato to be 
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so bound as to resemble a novel. Ho did not know, skilful 
and kind though he were, that to her such books were not an 
arduous and painful study, but a consolation and a delight. 

Returned to London, she began the life which she continued 
for so many years, confined to one large and commodious but 
darkened chamber, admitting only her own affectionate family 
and a few devoted friends (I, myself, have often joyfully tra- 
velled five-and-forty miles to see her, and returned the same 
evening, without entering another house) ; reading almost 
every book worth reading, in almost every language, and 
giving herself heart and soul to that poetry of which she 
seemed born to be the priestess. 

Gradually her health improved. About four years ago she 
married jVlr. Browning, and immediately accompanied him to 
Pisa. Tfiey then settled at Florence ; and this summer I have 
had the exquisite pleasure of seeing her once more in London, 
with a lovely boy at her knee, almost as well as ever, and 
telling talcs of Italian rambles, of losing herself in chestnut 
forests, and scrambling on mule-back up the sources of extinct 
volcanoes. May Heaven continue to her such health and such 
happiness ! 

In her abundant riches, it is difficult to select extracts. If 
I did not know her scorn of her own earlier works (for she 
was the most precocious of authoresses, wrote largely at ten 
years old, and more than well at fifteen) — if I were not aware 
of her fastidiousness, I should be tempted to rescue certain 
exquisite stanzas which I find printed at the end of her first 
version of the “Prometheus Bound” — for, dissatisfied with 
her girlish translation of the grand old Greek, she recom- 
menced her labour, and went fairly through the drama from 
the first line tv) the last ; but she has condemned the poem, 
and therefore I refrain. 

Perhaps there is some personal preference in the selection 
I do make ; since I first received it written in her own clear 
and beautiful manuscript on the fly-leaf of another volume, 
which she has also withdrawn from circulatiotf. Besides being 
one of the earliest, it is amongst the most characteristic of 
her smaller poems. 

THB SBAMBW. 

How joyously the young seamew 

Lay dreaming on the waters blue, 
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Whereon our little bark had thrown 
A forward shade, the only one, 

(But shadows aye will men pursue.) 

Familiar with the waves, and free 
As if their own white foam were he ; 

His heart upon the heart of ocean 
, Lay learning all its ntystic motion 
And throbbing to the throbbing sea. 

And such a brightness in his eye, 

As if the ocean and the sky 
Within him had lit up and nurst 
A soul Qod gave him not at first 
To comprehend their mystery. 

We were not cruel, yet did sunder 

His white wing from the blue waves under, 

And bound it; — while his fearless eyes 
Looked up to ours in calm surprise, 

As deeming us some ocean wonder. 

We bore our ocean bird unto 
A grassy place where he might view 
The flowers that curtsy to the bees. 

The waving of the tall green trees, 

The falling of the silver dew. 

The flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who liad seen the rainbow fishes swim ; 

And when earth’s dew around him lay 
He thought of ocean’s winged spnxy, 

And his eye waxed pale and dim. 

The green trees round him only made 
A prison with their darksome shade : 

And drooped his wing and moumSd he 
For his own boundless glittering sea, — 

Albeit he knew not they could fade. 

Then One her gladsome face did bring, 

Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 

In ocean’s stead his heart to move. 

And teach him what was human love — 

He thought it a strange mournful thing. 

He lay down in his grief to die, 

(First looking to the sea-like sky 
That hath no waves,) because, alas ! 

Our human touch did o’er him pass, 

And with our touch, our agony. 

Perhaps the very finest of Mrs. Browning’s poems is “ The 
I^y Geraldine’s Courtship,” written (to meet the double 
exigency of completing the uniformity of the original two 
volumes, and of catching the vessel that was to carry the 
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proofs to America) in the incredible space of twelve hours. 
That delicious ballad must have been lying unborn in her 
head and in her heart ; but when we think of its length and 
of its beauty, the shortness of time in which it was put into 
form appears one of the most stupendous efforts of the 
human mind. And the writer was a delicate woman, a con- 
firmed invalid, just dressed and supported for two or three 
hours from her bed to her sofa, and so back again. Let me 
a<ld, too, that the exertion might have been avoided by a new 
arrangement of the smaller poems, if Miss Barrett would only 
have consented to place “ Pan is Dead ” at the end of the first 
volume instead of the second. The difference does not seem 
much ; but she had promised Sir. Kenyon that “ Pan is Di'ad ” 
should conclude the collection ; and Mr. Kenyon was out of 
town, and could not release her word. To this delicate con- 
scientiousness we owe one of the most charming love-stories 
in any language. It is too long for insertion here ; and I no 
more dare venture an abridgement than I should venture to 
break one of the crown Jewels. So the Dead Pan shall take 
the i)lace. It were mere pedantry to compare Schiller’s 
“ Gods of Greece ” to this glorious gallery of classical statues, 
fresh and life-like, as if just struck into beauty by the chisel 
of Phidias. 

I transcribe Mrs. Browning’s own modest and graceful 
introduction : — 


THE DEAD PAN. 

" Excited by Schiller’s ‘ Gotter Oriechenlands,’ and partly 
founded on a well-known tradition, mentioned in a treatise of 
Plutarch (‘De Oraculorum Defectu’), according to which, at 
the hour of the Saviour’s agony, a cry of * Great Pan is Dead ! ’ 
swept across the waves, in the hearing of certain mariners, 
and the oracles ceased. 

“ It is in all veneratiorf to the memory of the deathless 
Schiller, that I oppose a doctrine still more dishonouring to 
poetry than to Christianity. 

As Mr. Kenyon’s graceful and harmonious paraphrase of 
the German poem was the first occasion of my turning my 
thoughts in this direction, I take advantage of the pretence to 
indulge my feelings (which overflow on other grounds), by 
inscribing my lyric to that dear friend and relative, with the 
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earnestness of appreciating esteem as well as of affectionate 
gratitude. — E. B, B.’’ 


Gods of Hellas 1 gods of Hellas ! 

Can ye listen in yoor silence ? 

Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hole ? In floating islands 
With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

In what revels are ye sunken 
In old .dilthiopin? 

Have the Pygmie.s made you drunkcu, 
Bathing in Mandrngora 
Your divine pale lifis, that shiver 
Like the lilies in the river f 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Do ye sit there still in slumber, 

In gigantic Alpine rows ? 

'J'he black poppies out of number, 
Nodiling, dripping from your brows 
To the red Ices of your wine, 

And .so kept alive and fiuc^ 

Pan, Pan i.s dead. 

Or lie crushed your stagnant cor.seR 
Where the silver spheres roll on, 

Stung to life by ctmtrie forces, 

Thrown like ray.s out from the sun ! 
W'hile the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ^ 
Great Part is deiul. 

“ Gods of Hella.s. god.s of Hellas ! ” 

Said the old Hellenic tongue, 

Said the hero-oatbs, as well a.s 
Poet’s songs the sweetest sung 1 
Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 

Can ye speak not yea or nay — 

Since Pan is dead ? 

Do ye leave your rivers flowing 
All alone, 0 Naiades ! 

While your drenched looks dry slow in 
This cold feeble sun and breeze ? 

Not a word the Naiads say 
Though the rivers run for aye, — 

For Pan is dead. 

From the glooming of the oak-wood, 

0, ye Dry^s, could ye flee ? 

At the rushing thunder-stroke, would 
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No sob tremble through the tree ? 
Not a word the Drj^ads say. 

Though the forests wave for aye. 

For Pan is dead. 

Have ye left the mountain places. 
Oreads wild for other tryst ? 

Shall we see no sudden faces 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 

Not a sound the silence thrills 
Of the evei lasting hills. 

Pan, Pan is dead 
O, twelve gods of Plato’s vision 
Crowned to starry wanderings, — 
With your chjiriots in procession 
And your silver clash of wings. 

Very pale ye seem to rise. 

Ghosts of Grecian deities. 

Now Pan is dead, 

Jove ! that right hand is unloaded, 
Whence tho thunder did prevail. 

While in idiotcy of godhead 
Thou art staring, the stars pale ! 

And thine eagle blind and old 
lioughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
Where, O Juno ! is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread ? 

Will they lay for evermore, thee 
On thy dim straight golden bed ? 

Will thy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Ha, Apollo ! Floats his golden 
Hair, all mist-like where he stands ; 
While the Muses bang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands. 
’Neath the clanging of thy bow 
Niobe looked lost as thou ! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Shall the casque with its brown iron 
J*allas’ broad blue eyes eclipse. 

And no hero take inspiring 
From the Qod-greek of her lips ? 

'Neath her olive dost thou sit. 

Mars the mighty, cursing it ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Bacchtus, Bacchus J on the Panther 
He swoons, bound with his own vines ! 
And his Maenads slowly saimter, 
i£ 
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Head aside among the pines. 

While they murmur droamingly, 
Erohe — ah — evohe J 

Ah, Pan is dead. 

Neptune lies beside his trident. 

Dull and senseless as a stone ; 

And old Pluto, deaf and silent. 

Is cast out into the sun. 

Ceres smiles stern thereat. 

We ali now are desolate — 

Now Pan is dead. 

A2')hrodite ! dead and driveu 
s thy native foam thou art ; 

With the cestiis long done heaving 
On the white cal m of thine heart ! 

At Adonis ! At that shriek 
Not a tear runs down her cheek — 

Pan, Pan is dea<l. 

And the doves we used to know from 
One another — huddled lie 
Frore as taken in a snow-storm 
Close beside her tenderly, — 

As if each bad weakly tried 
Once to kiss her ere he died. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

What, and Hermes ? Time enthral leth 
All thy cunning, Hermes, thus, — 

And the ivy blindly ciawleth 
Kound thy brave caduceus ? 

Hast thou no new message for us 
Full of thunder and Jove’s glories ? 

Nay ! Pan is dead. 
Crown&d Cybele’s great turi-et 
Rocks and crumbles on her head : 

Roar the lions of her chariot 
Toward the wilderness unfed : 

Scornful children are not mute, — 
Mother, mother, walk afoot, — 

Since Pan is dead.” 

In the fiery-hearted centre 
Of the solemn Universe, 

Ancient Vesta, — who could enter 
To consume thee with this curse ? 

Drop thy grey chin on thy knee, 

O, thou palsi^ Mystery ! 

For Pan is dead. 

Qods ! we vainly do adjure you, — 

Ye return nor words nor sign : 

Not a Totaiy could seetft^ you 
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Even a grave for your Divine ! 

Not a grave to shovr thereby 
Here those grey old gods do lie. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Even that Greece who took your wages 
Calls the Obolus outworn, 

And the hoarse deep-throated ages 
Laugh your godships unto scorn — 

And the poets do disclaim you 
Or grow colder if they name you — 

And Pan is dead. 

Gods bereaved, gods belated, — 

With your purples rent asunder ! 

Gods discrown^ and desecrated, — 

Disinherited of thunder ! 

Now the goats may climb and crop 
The soft grass on Ida’s top— 

Now Pan is dead 

Calm of old, the bark went onward, 

When a cry more loud than wind 
Rose up, deepened, and swept sunward, 

From the piled Dark behind ; 

And the sun shrank and grew pale 
Breathed against by the great wail— 

“ Pan, Pan is dead.” 

And the rowers from the benches 
Fell, each shuddering on his face — 

While departing Influences 

Struck a cold back through the place : 

And the shadow of the ship 
Reeled along the passive deep — 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

1 have no room for the rest ; but I must find a place for 
one exquisite stanza ; — 

0, ye vain false gods of Hellas, 

Ye are silent evermore ! 

And I dash down this old chalice 
Whence libations ran of yore. 

See ! the wind crawls in the dust 
Worm like — as yoiur glories must ! 

Since Pan is dead. 

The last edition of Mrs. Browning’s poems closes with 
fchree-*nd-forty sonnets Jrom the Por/nyaew— glowing with 
passion, melting with tenderness. True love was never ntore 
fitly sung : — 
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What can I give thee back, 0 liberal 

And princely giver 1 , . . who hast brought the gold 

And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 

And laid them on the outside of the wall 
For such as J to take or leave withal 
In unexpected largesse ? Am I cold, 

Ungrateful, that for these most manifold 
High gifts I render nothing back at all ? 

Not so. Not cold 1— but very poor instead 1 
Ask God, who knows ! for frequent tears have run 
The colours from my life, and left so dead 
And pale a stuff, it were not fitly done 
To give the sjime as pillow to thy head. 

Go farther ! Let it serve to trample on. 

There is a deep truth in this which follows .* — 

Yet love, mere love, is beautiful indeed 
And worthy of acceptation. Fire is bright 
Let temple burn or flax ! An equal light 
Leaps in the flame from cedar plant or weed. 

And love is fire ; and when I say at need, 

/ love thee — mark ! — / love thee! in thy sight 
I stand transfigured, glorified aright 
With conscience of the new mys that proceed 
Out of iny face toward thine There’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest; meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving so. 

And what Ifeel, across the inferior features, 

Of what 1 am doth flash itself, and show 
How that great work of love enhances Nature’s. 

The same visit to London that brought me acquainted witli 
ray beloved friend, Elizabeth Barrett, first gave me a sight of 
Mr. Browning, It was at a period that forms an epoch in 
the annals of the modern drama — the first representaticjii 
of “Ion.” 

I had the honour and pleasure of being the inmate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Serjeant Talfourd (my accomplished friend has since 
worthily changed his professional title — but his higher title 
of poet is indelible) ; having been, I believe, amongst the first 
who had seen that fine play in manuscript. The dinner-party 
consisted merely of Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Landor, and I think 
Mr. Forster. % a singular coincidence it was our host’s 
birthday ; and no one present can forget the triumph of the 
evening— a triumph of no common order as reg^ed the 
number, the quality, or the enthusiasm of the audience ; the 
boxes being crammed to the ceiling, and the pit filled, as in 
an elder day, with critics and gentlemen. 
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A large party followed the poet home to supper, a party 
comprising distinguished persons of almost every class ; law- 
yers, authors, actors, artists, all were mingled around that 
splendid board ; healths were drunk and speeches spoken, 
and it fell to the lot of the young author of “ Paracelsus ” to 
respond to the toast of “The Poets of England.” That he 
’ performed this task with grace and modesty, and that he 
looked still younger than he was, I well remember ; but we 
were not introduced, and I knew him only by those successive 
works which redeemed the pledge that “Paracelsus’* had 
given, until this very summer, when going to London pur- 
posely to meet my beloved friend, I was by her presented to 
her husband. Ah ! I hope it will not be fifteen years before 
we look each other in the face again ! 

I never see those two volumes of his collected works which 
correspond so prettily with the last edition of Mrs. Browning’.s 
poems — a sort of literary twins — without wishing again and 
again, and again, that we had actors and a stage. Beside-s 
“ The Blot on the Scutcheon ” which has been successfully 
produced at two metropolitan theatres, “ Colombe’s Birthday ” 
and “ Luria” show not only what he has done, but what with 
the hope of a great triumph before him he might yet do as 
a dramatist. I could show what I mean by transcribing the 
last act of “ Colombe’s Birthday.” I could make my meaning 
clearer still by transcribing the whole play. But as these 
huge borrowings are out of the question, I must limit myself 
to a couple of dramatic lyrics, each of which tells its own 
stoiy : — 

MY LAST DUCHESS.— FEBBARA. 

That's my last Duchess painted on the wall. 

Looking as if she were alive ; I call 

That piece a wonder now ; Frh Pandolf 's hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will’t please you sit and look at her t I said 
“ Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance. 

The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you but 1), 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 

9ow such a glance came there ; so not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, 'twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess' cheek ; perhaps 
Frk Pandolf chanced to say “ Her mantle laps 
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Over my lady's wrist too much," or " Pisint 
Must nerer hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat such stuff 
Was courtesy she thought ; and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart— how shall I say f— too soon made glad, 

Too easily imprest ; she liked whate’er 
She look’d on, and her looks went eveiywhere. 

Sir, ’twas all one ! my favour at her breast 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace— all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

Or blush at least. She thanked men — ^good ; but thanked 

Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred years <^d name 

With anybody’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling ? Even bad you skill 

In speech — (which I have not) — ^to make your will 

Quite clear to such an one, and say : Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me ; — here you miss 

Or thei*e exceed the mark and if she let 

Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours forsooth and make excuse, 

— E’en then would be some stooping, and 1 chuse 
Never to stoop. Oh, Sir, she smiled no doubt 
Whene’er I passed her ; but who passed without 
Much the same smile ? This grew ; I gave commands. 

Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 

As if alive. Wili’t please you rise ? We'll meet 

The company below, then. I repeat 

The Count your master's known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 

Tnough his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we ’ll go 
Together down, Sir I Notice Neptune though 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me. 

Poor dead Duohesa ! and poor living one too ! for that com- 
plaisant Ambassador who listened so silently would hardly 
give warning, even if the father were likely to take it ; and 
we feel as they walk down the Palaoe stairs that another 
victim comes. 

The pathos of the next lyrio is of a different order. 

HOW THEY BROUGHT THB GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Ions and he ; 

I gallop, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
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“ Good speed I*' ..dried the watch as the gate-bolts undrew 
** Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us gallopiBg through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sanlc to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other : we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 
Hebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit. 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting, but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks ci’ew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Duffeld 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mechelm church-steeple we heard the half chime, 
So loris broke silence with “ Yet there is time !” 

At Aerachot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 

To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze as some bluff river headland its spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on, 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried loris, “ Stay spur I 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her 
We’ll remember at Aix ’— for one heax'd the quick wheeze 
< )f her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering knees. 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

-Vs down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

.So we wei'e left galloping, loris and I. 

Past Loos and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laxigbed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke r.he bi-ittle bright stubble like chafl’; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And " Gallop,” gasped loris, “ for Aix is in sight I 

How they’ll greet us I” — and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and crop oveiy lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news, which alone could save Aix from her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 
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Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise bad or good. 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is friends flocking round, 

As I sat with his head twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat one last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from tihent 

Although we have cauae to hope that the good steed re- 
covered, yet his trial of speed and strength is too painful to 
conclude with. I add a few lines from the “ Englishman in 
Italy,” a long poem, so pulpy, so juicy, so full of bright colour 
and of rich detail, that it is just like a picture by Rubens. 
Selection is difficult — but I choo.so the passage in question 
because its exceeding truth was finst pointed out to mo by 
Mr. Ruskiu. 

But to-day not a boat reached Salerno, 

So back to a man 

Came our friends with whose help in the vineyards 
Grape-harvest began ; 

In the vat half-way up on our hou.se-.side 
Like blood the juice spins. 

While your brother all bare legged is dancing 
Till breathlesH he grins. 

Dead beaten in effort on effort 

To keep the gmi>03 under, 

Sirce still when he seems all but ma.stor 
In pours the fresh plunder 
From girls who keep coming and going 
With basket on shoulder- - 
# » # 

Meanwhile see the grape-bunch they’ve brought you, — 

The rain water slips 

O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe, 

Which the wasp to your lips 
Still follows with fretful persistence — 

Nay taste while awake 
This half of a cui^d- white smooth cheese-ball, 

That peels flake by flake 
Like an onion’s each smoother and whiter ; 

Next sip this weak wine 
From the thin green glass flask with its stopj[>er 
A leaf oJ the vine — 
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And end with the prickly pear's red flesh, 
That leaves .through its juice 
The stony black seeds on your pearl teeth— 

and so ou. 


PROSE PASTORALS. 

THE LOST CANE, 

SIR PHILIP SYDNEY’S ARCADIA.— ISAAC WALTON’s COMPLETE ANGLER. 

During this warm summer, and above all during this dry 
burning harvest weather, which makes my poor little roadside 
cottage (the cottage which for that reason, amongst others, 
I am about to leave) so insupportable from glare, and heat, 
and dust in the fine season, I have the frequent, almost daily 
habit of sallying forth into the channing green lane, the 
grassy, turfy, shady lane of which I have before made men- 
tion, and of which I share the use and the enjoyment with 
the gipsies, liast summer I was able to walk thither, but in 
the winter I was visited by rheumatism and cannot walk so 
far without much heat and fatigue ; so my old pony-phaeton 
conveys me and my little maid, and my pet dog Fanchon, and 
ray little maid’s needlework of flounces and fineries, and my 
books and writing-case, as far as the road leads, and some- 
times a little farther ; and we proceed to a certain green 
hillock under down-hanging elms, close shut in between a 
bend in the lane on our own side, and an amphitheatre of oak 
and ash and beach trees opposite ; where we have partly found 
and partly scooped out for ourselves a turfy seat and turfy 
table redolent of wild thyme and a thousand fairy flowers, 
delicious in its coolness, its fragi*ance, and its repose. 

Behind the thick hedge on the one hand stretch fresh water 
meadows, where the clear brook wanders in strange meandei-s 
between clumps of alder-bushes and willow-poUards ; fringed 
by the blue forget-me-not, the yellow loosestrife, the purple 
willow-herb, and the creamy tufts of the queen of the meadow ; 
on the other hand we catch a glimpse over gates of large tracts 
of arable land, wheat, oat, clover and bean fields, sloping up- 
ward to the sun ; and hear, not too closely, the creaking wagon 
and the sharpening scythe, the whistle, the halloo, and the 
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laugh, all that forms the pleasant sound of harvest labour. 
Just beyond the bend in the lane too, are two fires, belonging 
to two distinct encampments of gipsies ; and the children, 
dogs, and donkeys of these wandering tribes are nearly the 
only living things that come into sight, exciting Fanchon now 
to pretty defiance, now to prettier fear. 

This is my constant resort on summer afternoons ; and 
there I have the habit of remaining engaged either with my 
book or with my pen until the decline of the sun gives token 
that we may gather up our several properties, and that, aided 
by my staff, I may take a turn or two in the smoothest part 
of the lane, and proceed to meet the pony-chaise at a gate lead- 
ing to the old Manor House which forms the usual termination 
of my walk. 

Now this staff, one of the oldest friends I have in the world, 
is pretty nearly as well known as myself in our Berkshire 
\dllage. 

Sixty years ago, it was a stick of quality and belonged to a 
certain Duchess Dowager of Atholl, that Duchess of Atholl 
who was in her own right Baroness Strange and Lady of 
Mann, with whom we had some acquaintance because her 
youngest son married a first cousin of my father's, and took 
the name of Aynsley, as his wife had done before him, as a 
condition of inheriting an estate in Northumberland. I have 
a dim recollection of the Duchess, much such an one as Dr. 
Johnson had of Queen Anne, as “a stately lady in black silk.** 
Well ! in her time the stick was a stick of distinction, but on 
her leaving her Berkshire house it was left behind and huddled 
by an auctioneer into a lot of old umbrellas, watering-pots, and 
flower-stands, which my father bought for a song. I believe 
that he made the purchase chiefly for the sake of this stick, 
which he presented to rny mother’s faithful and favourite old 
housekeeper, Mrs. Mosse, who lived in our family sixty yeai’s, 
and was sufficiently lame to find such a support of great use 
and comfort in her short and unfrequent walks. During her 
time, and for her sake, 1 first contracted a familiar and friendly 
acquaintanceship with this ancient piece of garniture. It 
was indeed a stick of some pretension, of the order commonly 
called a crook, such os may be seen upon a chimney-piece 
figuring in the hand of some trim shepherdess of Dresden 
china. What the wood might have been I cannot tell : light, 
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straight, slender, strong it certainly was, polished and veined, 
and as I first remember it, yellowish in colour, although it 
became darker as it advanced in age. It was amongst the 
trikst of its order ^ nearly five feet high, and he&ded with a 
crook of ivory, bound to the wood by a broad silver rim — as 
ladylike a stidk 4ks could be seen on a summer’s day. The 
only one of the sort I aver met with had belonged to the 
great-grandmother of a friend of ttkae, and was handed down 
as a family relique ; that crook, probably of tbe same age as 
ours, was more ornate and elaborate, it had a curious carved 
handle, not unlike the hilt of a sword, decorated with a leather 
tassel, so to say a stick-knot. 

Well, poor Mossy died ; and the stick, precious upon her 
account, became doubly so when my own dear mother took 
to using it during her latter days, and when she also followed 
her old servant to a happier world. And then everybody 
knows how the merest trifles which have formed part of the 
daily life of the loved and lost, especially those things which 
they have touched, are cherished and cared for and pat aside ; 
how we dare not look upon them for very love ; and how by 
some accident that nobody can explain they oome to light in 
the course of time, and after a momentary increase of sadness 
help to familiarise and render pleasant the memorj- by which 
they are endeared. It is a natural and right process, like the 
springing of a flower upon a grave. So the stick reappeared 
in the hall, and from some whim which I have never rightly 
understood myself, I — who had no more need of such a sup- 
porter than the youngest woman in the parish, who was indeed 
the best walker of my years for a dozen miles round, and 
piqued myself not a little upon so being— took a fancy to use 
this stick in my own proper person, and most pertinaciously 
carried this fancy into execution. Much was I laughed at for 
this crotchet, and I laughed too. Friends questioned, strangers 
stared; but impassive to stare or to question, I remained 
constant to my supporter. Except when I went to London 
(for I paid so much homage to public opinion as to avoid such 
a display there)^ I should as soon have thought of walking out 
without my bonnet as without my stick. That stick was my 
inseparable companion. 

To be sure we met with a few misadventimes in our com- 
panionsliip. Once 1 left my prop behind me in a marquee 
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at a cricket-matoh) and it had well-nigh been tossed away 
amongst the tent-poles ; once it was stuck against a bush in 
a copse where I happened to be nutting, and got well thrashed 
(according to the notable example of Sancho with the galley- 
slaves), in company with its brethren the hazel-rods ; once it 
was lost in a fair (I am not sure that it was not cried upon 
that occasion) ; often forgotten in halls and vestibules ; and 
once fairly stolen by a mischievous schoolboy from a friend’s 
portico. 

This last calamity cost me a ten-mile walk, undertaken with 
an alacrity which proved how little I really needed my trusty 
supporter. Before I had discovered my loss — for that same 
prop of mine had passed many a summer night, leaning 
against the pillars of that portico — before I had even dreamt 
of the mishap, the papa and mamma of the delinquent 
chancing to have old-fashioned notions of good breeding, sent 
a servant with a magnificent note in the third person, setting 
forth in the choicest terms their regret and displeasure, de- 
precating my anger, and entreating me to fix the day and the 
hour on which they and the culprit might be permitted to 
wait upon me 'to renew their excuses in person. Such a note 1 
In diction, in caligraphy, in folding, it would have done 
honour to “The Polite Letter-writer:” the paper stamped 
with an oak-wreath, and breathing of attar of roses, and the 
seal as big as that bearing her Majesty’s arms from a public 
oflBce, were real works of art. I could as soon have answered 
such a letter, or have sat in state to receive the threatened 
apology, as I could have taken a journey in the air upon a 
broomstick. Greatly preferring the offence to the reparation, 

I had nothing for it but to forestall the visit, shake hands 
with the poor boy, who turned out a fine spirited lad, and try, 
by laughing over the matter with his parents, to bring about 
a general pacification, in which attempt, they being less 
formidable in person than on paper, I happily succeeded. 

Manifold have been our escapes. One was from an adventure 
natural to the stick-genus— a battle. 

Walking past a farmhouse by the side of a fair neighbour, 
with no other companions than our dogs ; — hers a beautiful 
King Charles, mine a no less beautiful and far rarer spaniel of 
the old brown cocking breed, Flush, the father of Fanuhon ; 

— our poor pets were set upon by a furious yard-dog uni- 
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luckily let loose, a tremendous mastiff, dangerous to man and 
beast. The King Charles fled to his mistress, who instantly 
caught him up. Flush stood his ground, and would, I verily 
believe, have been killed but for me and my weapon. We did 
battle valiantly, and contrived to keep the foe at bay until, in 
a space of time which seemed very long, and was, I suppose, 
very short, the din brought forth the farmer, who, in the midst 
of a storm of screaming, scolding, growling, and barking, 
choked off his brute, and left my friend and me, the danger 
being over, so frightened that we could hardly get home. 
Although she had naturally consulted the safety of her own 
pet first, she had done her duty womanfully, so far as scream- 
ing went. That was tho first fight I ever was in in my life, 
and I hope it will be the last. 

Another misfortune, so to say personal, which befel my 
staff, was the loss of its own head, the ivory crook, which 
came off in the act of pulling down a rich branch of woodbine 
from the top of a hedge. A deep muddy ditch received the 
poor crook, which sank instantly, and, in spite of efforts many 
and various, could never be recovered. The worst part of 
this mutilation was, as often happens to living patients, the 
cure. Being sent to a parasol-shop to have a new crook put 
on, the stupid people first docked many inches of its height, 
and then stuck on so clumsily a heavy bone umbrella-top, 
that it fell off" in a few days of its own accord without any 
accident at all. And the poor stick might have remained for 
ever headless and “ curtailed of his fair proportion,” but that 
a friend of mine (one of those persons who know how to do 
kind things in little as well as in great) happened to remember 
that she had an ebony top that would just fit it ; and her 
husband, with equal kindness, completed the good action by 
fastening on the shining black knob so adroitly, that, although 
it has been now four or five years in wear, it remains as firm 
as the first day, looking only a little graver, and more fit for 
the poor old mistress, who, having at first token to a staff in 
sport, is now so lame as to be unable to walk without one. 

And since the black head has supplanted the white one, 
another association has come -to endear this friend of siity 
years. A Uttle boy, called Henry, the child of the house (son, 
by the way, to the hemmer of flounces), has, ever since he 
hfus been four years old, watched my ways, and ministered 
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unbidden to my wants and fancies. Long before he oould 
open the outer door, before indeed he was half the height of 
the wand in question, there he would stand, the stick in one 
hand, and if it were summer time, a flower in the other, 
waiting for my going out, the pretty Saxon boy, with his 
upright figure, his golden hair, his eyes like two stars, and his 
bright intelligent smile ! We were so used to see him there, 
silent and graceful as a Queen’s page, that when he returned 
to school after the holidays, and somebody else presented the 
stick and the rose, I hardly cared to take them. It seemed 
as if something was wrong, I missed him so. Most punctual 
of petted children ! What would Henry have said to-day ? 

I might have observed, if I had only seen what passed 
before my eyes, that something was amiss in our small 
household ; that Sarah answered the bell, and that the 
hemrner of flounces, when she did appear, seemed flurried 
and fatigued. But I was thinking of Sir Philip Sydney, of 
the “Defence of Poetry,” of the “Arcadia,” and of my own 
resolution to proceed to the green lane, and to dissect that 
famous pastoral, and select from the mass, which even to 
myself I hardly confessed to be ponderous, such pages as 
might suit an age that by no means partakes of my taste for 
foli(X3. So I said to her, “That the afternoon being cool, and 
I less lame than usual, I thought we should not need Sam and 
the pony-chaise, but that I could manage to walk by the help 
of my stick.” 

At that word out burst the terrible tidings. My stick, my 
poor old stick, my life-long friend, the faithful companion of 
so many walks, was missing, was gone, was lost ! Last night, 
on our return from the lane, the place in the pony-chaise 
where Sam and I had carefully deposited it was found vacant. 
Sam himself, that model of careful drivers and faithfUl 
servants, had run back the moment he had unharnessed the 
pony, had retraced every step of the road, beating the ground 
like a pointer, questioning everybody, offering rewards, visit- 
ing ale-house and beer-house (places that, without special 
cause, Sam never does visit), to make proclamation of the 
loss, and finishing all by getting up at four o’clock in the 
morning, and beating the beaten ground over again. She 
herself, who so seldom stirs without me, and so seldom lets 
me stir without her, that she may pass for my shadow, or 
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(without oflfence be it spoken) for a sort of walking-stick 
herself, she had sallied forth, visiting lane and field, road and 
meadow, questioning reaper and gipsy, a sort of living hue 
and cry. 

“ And really, Ma’am,” quoth she, “ there is some comfort in 
the interest the people take in the stick ! If it were anything 
alive, the pony, or Fanchon, or little Henry, or we ourselves, 
they could not be more sorry. Master Brent, Ma’am, at the 
top of the street, he promises to speak to everybody ; so does 
William Wheeler, who goes everywhere ; and Mrs, Rromley, 
at the shop ; and the carrier and the postman, I dare say 
the whole parish knows it by this tinsel I have not been 
outside the gate to-day, but a dozen people have asked me if 
we had heard of our stick 1 It must turn up soon. If one 
had but the slightest notion where it was lost 1 I do declare, 
Ma’am,” continued she, interrupting her lamentations, that 
you don’t seem to be so much troubled about the poor stick 
as I am ! ” And with all her regard for me, I think she was 
a little scandalised at my philosophy. 

“Why you and Sam seem to have done all that can be 
done,” replied I ; “ and perhaps if we go into the lane we may 
hear some tidings of my poor staff, for I shall be sorry to lose 
such an old friend 1 ” 

“Ah!” said she, “if one did but know where it dropped 
out of the chaise I ” 

And so we set forth, I with a new stick of Sam’s purveying, 
a provisional stick, whose very roughness and imperfection 
proved that that faithful adherent by no means despaired of 
recovering my legitimate supporter. 

My little damsel was not wrong in accusing me of being 
calmer than she thought quite becoming under so severe a 
calamity ; but as her inquietude and nervousness proceeded 
mainly from the state of feverish and impatient expectation, 
the mixture of hope and fear, in which she had passed the last 
twenty hours, so the absence of suspense and expectation had 
.much to do with my resignation. I bad some suspicion as to 
the place in which the stick had dropt, and no great hope of 
finding it. 

Day by day, as the sun went down, we had the habit of 
being taken up at the gate of the short avenue that leads to 
the old Manor House— an abrupt turn, where the soft turf of 
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the wide lane ends, and the gravel road begins. This road, 
not much frequented in general, is full of the harvest popula- 
tion during this harvest month— groups of reapers, men and 
women, full-grown girl and half-grown boy, and little child — 
the little child who watches by the baby in the cradle whilst 
the mother reaps. On that side, too, they had just begun to 
carry the yellow sheaves which studded so richly the great 
open corn-fields that bordered one edge of the winding road, 
as the grounds of the old mansion, with their tall elms and 
rustic paling, bordered the other. Just in front, crossing the 
road, and meandering after its own wilful fashion, came the 
brook, traversed, at the choice of the wayfarer, by a low two- 
arched bridge, or by a wide shallow ford, just below. 

Now, this has been a summer of great drought hereabouts ; 
and we suffer much from summer drought in the cottage* 
which we are about to leave, as places that feel most the 
winter damp very frequently do — the mud of one season 
baking into a brick- like clay at another ; the ponds becoming 
dry under the same sunny influence, and the wells (for we 
have two) failing altogether, just when they are most wanted. 

I think the thing of all others which has most reconciled me 
to quitting the poor old place — the old home, with all its 
faults — is the contrast which the now cottage offers as to 
water. There we shall have a pump, that is never dry ; two 
springs, to which the whole parish resorts, the men with yokes 
and pails, the women with pitchers — almost classical. Two 
clear gushing springs, a pond and a river ! 

However, we have not yet moved, and this delicious wateri- 
ness to come has little profited us during this sultry August. 
The fourfooted part of our family has particularly felt, not 
the absolute want— for we fetch, and beg, and buy, and all but 
steal — but the limitation of that prime luxury of nature. So 
Sam always drives through the ford, to cool the pony’s feet, 
and commonly stops long enough in the middle to allow of 
his enjoying a good drink of the clear glittering pool ; whilst 
Fanchon, who during the rainy season is as tender of wetting 
her pretty paws as a cat, has latterly condescended to walk 
out of the little carriage, in which it is her delight to sit 
perched, to walk, trembling and gingerly — ^something as a fine 
lady steps out of a bathing-machine— but still to walk down 
the stepS) and drop into the water— drinking in the same 
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slow, mincing, half-reluctant manner, but still drinking, and 
then pausing upon the brink, to be taken home. Yesterday 
evening, I remembered that instead of walking leisurely down 
the steps, stopping half a minute upon one, and a whole 
minute upon the other, according to her usual mode, poor 
Fanchon, doubtless in a paroxysm of thirst, had fairly jumped 
out of the phaeton, giving the whole vehicle such a jolt as her 
weight hardly seemed capable of producing. Then and there 
I suspected went the stick, carried off by the slow current, 
until it became entangled by the sedges on the banks, or sank 
in one of the deep pools not unfrequent in the stream. So I 
gave up my poor old friend as drowned beyond all hope of 
resuscitation, and tried to comfort my little damsel by setting 
her a very creditable example of resignation. 

It was hardly possible to be quite unhappy in a scene of so 
much healthy stir and bustle as this usually quiet lane 
exhibited. 

My friends, the gipsies, had no less than three camps, with 
fires glimmering under the hedge, looking beautiful in the dark 
shadow, as fire always does, or sending up wreaths of curling 
smoke among the trees, a thin blue vapour, more beautiful 
still. There they were, in every picturesque form of work or 
idleness, making saucepans, weaving baskets, lying on the 
grass, — three camps, at small but not unfriendly distance, 
with one movable house, a grey horse, and two donkeys. 

Then the wheat-carrying, threatened yesterday, was in full 
activity to-day ; and wagons, some loaded, some empty, 
passed up and down the lane, escorted by stalwart carters 
and shouting boys. Reapers, too, were there in abundance, 
passing to and fro, and troops of children leasing in the cleared 
fields, and following the wagons along the lane. Most of 
these good people had heard of our loss, and questioned my 
little damsel as to its recoveiy. Our friends, the gipsies, were 
particularly interested in the subject ; and there was one 
black-haired urchin, the laziest of the tribe, a musical genius, 
whom I had never seen before without a fiddle in his hands, 
but whom we now found, by way of variety, twanging a jew’s- 
harp, who intermitted his melody to affirm with so much 
assurance that be had passed his whole day in the search, 
that it was utterly imp4sible not to give him sixpence. 

Well ! we at last sat'^illSiitid^n our old turf seats, not far 
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from the entrance of a field where an accident had evidently 
taken place ; a loaded waggon must have knocked against the 
gate, and spilt some of its topmost sheaves. The sheaves 
were taken away, but the place was strewed with relics of the 
upset, and a little harvest of the long yellow straw and the 
rich brown ears remained to tempt the gleaners ; and as we 
were talking over this mischance, and o«r own, and I was 
detailing my reasons for believing that my poor stick had 
found a watery grave, we became aware of two little girls, 
who stole timidly and quietly up to the place, and began 
gladly and thankfully to pick up the scatterorl corn. 

Poor little things, we knew them well ! -wo had known 
their father, dead of consumption scarcely a month ago ; and 
affecting it was to see these poor children, delicivie girls of 
seven and five years old, already at work to help their widowed 
mother, and rejoicing over the discovery of these few ears of 
fallen wheat, as if it were the gold mines of California. A 
drove of pigs was looming in the distance ; and my little 
damsel flung down her work, and sjmang up at once to help 
the poor children. She has a taste for helping people, has my 
little maid, and puts her whole heart and soul into such kind- 
nesses. It was worth something to soo how .slie pounced 
uppn every straggling straw, clearing away all round the out- 
side, and leaving the space within for the little girls. She 
even hinted to me that my now stick would be an efficient 
weapon against the pigs; and I might have found myself 
engaged in another combat, but that the groujid was cleared 
before the drove came near. 

Pleasant it was to see her zealous activity, and the joy and 
surprise of the little creatures, who, weak, timid, and lonely, 
had till then only collected about a dozen ears, when they 
found themselves loaded with more than they could carry. 
Their faded frocks — not mourning frocks ; to wear black every 
day for a father is too great a luxury for the poor— their frocks 
were, by her contrivance, pinned up about them, filled with 
the golden wheat-ears, and the children went home happy. 
That home had once been full of comfort and of plenty; for 
John Kemp, a gentleman’s servant, had married the daughter 
of a small farmer, and had set up a little trade as a baker and 
shopkeeper. Civil, honest, solwr, and industrious, the world 
went well with them for a while, and the shop prospered. But 
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children came many and fast, their largest debtor died in- 
/jolrent, a showy competitor set up next door, and long before 
John Kemp was attacked by the fatal malady of England, 
which finally carried him off, poverty had knocked hard at his 
door. The long illness, the death, the funeral, had still further 
exhausted their small means, and now little was left, except 
that which is best of all — strong family affection, an unstained 
name, an humble reliance upon Providence, and those habits 
of virtuous industry and courage to take the world as it is, 
which, seldom fail to win an honest living. The mother and 
the elder brother undertook the baking and the shop, the 
eldest daughter carried round the bread, the two next brothers 
were working in the fields, and the youngest of all we have 
seen in their efforts to contribute to the general support. 
Well ! it is a hard trial, but it is a good education — an educa- 
tion that can hardly fail to come to good. Many a rich mother 
might be proud of the two gleaners that we have seen this 
afternoon. 'They were so pleased and so thankful to carry 
their poor store to that poor home— they carried thither 
better things than wheat. 

in the meanwhile, where, amid all this harvest-work, is the 
“Arcadia?” Between asking questions and answering them, 
listening to condolences and thanking the condolers, talking 
to leasers and leasing ourselves, the afternoon has slipt away 
with little thought of the good knight. Sir Philip Sydney. 
The sun, which hardly showed his bright face until we reached 
the lane, is now setting in his glory ; and wo must wind our 
way to the avenue-gate, or we may chance to have a hu^ and 
cry sent forth about us, as lost ourselves. So home we came. 

About ten o'clock, after some of the latch,yft patter- 

ing of childish feet, and an eager consultation of childish 
voices, the front gate was tremblingly opened ; and, after a 
short pause, another little sound of unassured footsteps,- and 
another brief dialogue, a low knock was heard at the ball-door ; 
then the little feet advanced into the house, and the little 
tongues gained courage to tell their good news. Mary Kemp 
and her bi-other Tom had brought back the lost stick. 

It appeared that the child had overheard my suspicion, 
that the missing wand had been dropt in the brook during 
Fanchon’s immersion, and had confided the story to her 
brother Tom, as soon as he returned from his labours in the 
n2 
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harvest-field. Tom, a bold urchin of ten years old, happened 
to be one of those boys who may be properly called amphi- 
bious ; pools, puddles, ponds, seemed to be his natural element, 
and paddling in the brook his prime enjoyment. Before he 
left off his petticoats, he haunted the water-side, angling with 
a bit of string tied on a willow rod, and a crooked pin for 
a hook, and, what is more wonderful, contriving to catch with 
that inartificial contrivance such small fry, roach and dace 
and minnows, as the stream afibrded. Tom knew every inch 
of the brook, and, charmed at the very sound, forgot his long 
day’s work, and set forth on the search, without even stopping 
to eat his supper. His little sister followed him to the 
meadows ; and just where the winding rivulet takes a bold 
sweep round a woody cape of rich pasture, where the willows 
and the alders are mixed with tall bubrnshes, thither the slow 
current had carried it; and there it stuck, caught between 
two stalks of the seeded meadow-sweet, and still further 
entangled by the leaves of the water-lily, a part of whose long 
slimy stalk, glistening in the moonlight, remained twisted 
around the ebony knob, a token of its involuntary bath, its 
perils, and its escape. I do not know whether the poor 
children, my little damsel, or I, were most rejoiced at the 
conclusion of the adventure. 

But what room has it left for Sir Philip ? 

Alas! that bravest and most chivalrous of poets, that 
younger, gentler, more lettered Bayard, our knight, without 
fear, and without reproach, is fated in the person of his 
famous pastoral, at least, to be “ lightlied ” (if I may borrow 
a word from a fine old ballad) by those most bound to 
do him honour. It cannot be much less than fifty years 
ago that I heard the following terrible anecdote told quite 
innocently, without any perception of the reproach that it 
involved. 

A governess at Wilton House, happening to read the 
Arcadia,” had discovered between two of the leaves, folded 
in paper, as yellow from age as the printed pages between 
which it reposed, a lock of hair, and on the envelope, inclosing 
the look, was written in Sir Philip Sydney’s well-known auto- 
graph, an inscription purporting that the hair was that of her 
gracious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. None of the family had 
ever heard of the treftSiure. So this identical volume, not 
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only dedicated to his beloved sister but entitled by himself 
“ The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” * had remained for 
two centuries in the library of her descendants, without any 
one of them ever taking the trouble to open the book ! The 
governess only — no Sydney, no Herbert— had taste enough or 
curiosity enough to take down the prose poem. I have not 
the honour of knowing the present master of Wilton, but 
judging by reputation I do not think that such a neglect 
could happen now. 

After all, the “Arcadia” is one of those books which may 
be best appreciated by specimens. This description of scenery 
for instance : — 

“There were hills which garnished their proud heights 
with stately trees ; humble valleys whose base estate seemed 
comforted with the refreshing of silver rivers; meadows 
enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers ; thickets 
which being lined with most pleasant shade were witnessed 
so to by the cheerful disposition of many well-tuned birds ; 
each pasture stored with sheep, feeding with sober security j 
while the pretty lambs, with bleating oratory, craved the 
dam’s comfort ; here a shepherd’s boy, piping as though he 
should never be old ; there a young shepherdess, knitting and 
withal singing, and it. seemed that her voice comforted her 
hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voice-music.” 

The account of a stag-hunt is even more characteristic. It 
abounds in the fliults as well as the beauties of the author. 

“Then went they together abroad, the good Kalander 
entertaining them with pleasant discoursing— how well he 
loved the sport of hunting when he was a young man, how 
much in the comparison thereof he disdained all chamber 
delights, that .the sun (bow great a journey soever he had to 
make) could never prevent him with earliness, nor the moon 
with her sober countenance dissuade him from watching till 
midnight for the deer’s feeding. 0, said he, you will never 
live to my age without you keep yourself in breath with exer- 
cise and in heart with joyfulness ; too much thinking doth 

* Others^ too, have loved the “ Arcadia,” alwa^ the delight of 
poets. Happening to look into that neglect but interesting book, 

“ The Life of Hayley,” I see that, during a tedious recovery from a 
severe illness in his childhood, his chi^ amusement was derived 
from listening to his mother as ^e read to him this frmous PastoraL 
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consume the spirits; and oft it falls oiit, that, while one 
thinks too much of his doing, he leaves to do the effect of his 
thinking. Then, spared he not to remember how much 
Arcadia was changed since liis youth ; activity and good- 
fellowship being nothing in the price it was then held in ; • 
but, according to the nature of the old-growing world, still 
worse and worse. Then would he tell them stories of such 
gallantry as he had known ; and so with pleasant company 
beguiled the time’s haste, and shortened the way’s length, till 
they came to the side of the wood, where the hounds were in 
couples staying their coming, but with a whining accent 
craving liberty ; many of them in colour and marks so re- 
sembling that it showed they were of one kind. The hunts- 
men handsomely attired in their green liveries, as though 
they were children of siimmef, with staves in their hands, to 
beat the guiltless earth when the hounds were at a fault ; and 
with horns about their necks to sound an alarm upon a silly 
fugitive ; the hounds were straight uncoupled, and ere long 
the litag thought it better to ti-ust to the nimbleness of his 
feet than to the slender fortification of his lodging ; but even 
his feet betrayed him, for howsoever they went, they them- 
selves uttered themselves to the scent of their enemies, who, 
one taking it of another, and sometimes believing the wind’s 
advertisements, sometimes the view of their faithful coun- 
sellors, the huntsmen, with open mouths then denounced war, 
when the war was already begun. Their cry being composed 
of so well-sorted mouths, that any man would perceive therein 
some kind of proportion, but the skilful woodmen did find a 
music. Then delight and variety of opinion drew the horse- 
men sundry ways, yet cheering their hounds with voice and 
horn, kept still as it were together. The wood seemed to 
conspire with them against its own citizens, dispersing their 
noise through all his quarters ; and even the nymph Echo 
left to bewail the loss of Narcissus, and became a hunter. 

But the stag was in the end so hotly pursued, that leaving 
his flight, he was driven to make courage of despair ; and so, 
turning his head, made the hounds with change of speech to 
testify that he was at a bay ; as if from hot pursuit of their 
enemy they were suddenly come to a parley.” 

So far, Sir Philip. Here is another bit of pastoral scenery 
from the band of tlut gentle brother of the angle, Master 
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Izaak Walton, whose portrait of a country milkmaid may vie 
with “ the shepherd’s boy piping as though he should never 
grow old,” of the “ Arcadia.” Piscator and his scholar, Venator, 
are returning to their inn, after a day’s angling. Venator says : 

“ Fen . — A match, good master : let’s go to that house, for 
the linen looks white, and smells of lavender. Let’s be going, 
good master, for I am hungry again with fishing. 

“ Pise. — Nay, stay a little, good scholar. I caught my last 
trout with a worm, now I will put on a minnow, and try a 
quarter of an hour about yonder trees for another, and so 
walk towards our lodging. Look you, scholar, thereabouts 
we shall have a bite presently or not at all. Have with you, 
Sir ! O’ my word I have hold of him. Oh it is a great 
lubber-headed chubb ; come, hang him upon that willow 
twig, and let us be going. But turn out of the way a little, 
good scholar, towai’ds yonder high honeysuckle hedge : there 
we’ll sib and sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon the 
teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely 
flowers that adorn these verdant meadows. 

“ Look, under that broad beech-tree, I sate down when I 
was last here a fishing, and the birds in the adjoining grove 
seemed to have a friendly contention with an echo, whose 
dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow 
of that primrose hill : there I sate viewing the silver streams 
glide silently towards their centre, the tempestuous sea, yet 
sometimes opposed by ragged roots and pebble-stones, which 
broke their waves, and turned them into foam : and some- 
time I beguiled time by viewing the harmless lambs, some 
leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst others sported 
themselves in the cheerful sun, and saw others craving 
comfort from the swollen udders of their bleating dams. 
As I thus sat, these and other sights had so fully possessed 
my soul with content, that I thought, as the poet has happily 
(expressed it, 

“ I waa for that time lifted above earth, 

And possessed joys not promised at my birth. 

“As I left this place, and entered the next field, a second 
. pleasure entertained me. It was a handsome milkmaid, that 
had not. yet attained' so much age and wisdom as to load her 
paind with any fears of many things that will never be, as too 
many men often do ; but she cast away all care, and sang like 
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a nightingale : her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it. 
It was that smooth song, which was made by Kit Marlowe, 
now at least fifty years ago ; and the milkmaid’s mother sung 
an answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in my 
younger days. 

** They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good ; I think 
much better than the strong lines that are now in fashion at 
this critical age. Look yonder ! On my word, yonder they 
both be a milking again. I will give her the chubb, and 
perauade them to sing those two songs to us. 

“ God speed you, good woman ! I have been a fishing, and 
am going to Bleak Hall to my bed, and having caught more 
fish than will sup myself and my friend, I will bestow this 
upon you and your daughter, for I use to sell none. 

“ Milk-'tooman. — Marry, God requite you, Sir, and we’ll eat it 
cheerfully ; and if you como this way a fishing two months 
hence, a grace of God PH give you a syllabub of new verjuice 
in a new-made haycock for it ; and my Maudlin shall sing you 
one of her best ballads, for she and I both love all anglers, 
they be such honest, civil, quiet men ; in the meantime, will 
you drink a draught of red cow’s milk ? You shall have it 
freely ! 

** Pise. — No, I thank you ; but I pray you do us a courtesy 
that shall stand you and your daughter in nothing, and yet 
we will think ourselves still something in your debt, it is 
but to sing us a song that was sung by your daughter when 1 
last passed over this meadow, eight or nine days since. 

MUk-noovian . — What song was it, I pray ? Was it, * Come, 
shepherds, deck your herds ? ’ or ‘ A.s, at noon, Dulcina 
rested?’ or ‘ Phillida flouts me?’ or ‘Chevy Chase?’ or 
‘ Johnny Armstrong ? ’ or ‘ Troy Town ? ’ 

“Pmc. — N o, it is none of those. It is a song that your 
daughter sang the first part, and you sang the answer to it. 

“ Milk-tooman. — 0, 1 know it now. I learned the firet part in 
my golden age, when I was about the age of my poor daugh- 
ter; and the latter part, which indeed fits me best now, but 
two or three years ago, when the cares of the world began to 
take bold of me. But you shall, God willing, hear them both, 
and sung as well as we can, for we both love anglers. Come, 
Maudlin, sing the first part to the gentlemen, with a merry 
heart, and I’ll sing the second when you have done. 
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“THB milkmaid's SOKO. 

** Come live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 

Or woods and steepy mountains yield, 

“ Where we will sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed our flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

" And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And then a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered o’er with loaves of myrtle 
"A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull. 

Slippers lined choicely for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

“ A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my love. 

“ Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 

As predous as the gods do eat. 

Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-moming : 

If these delights thy mind may move. 

Then live with me and be my love. 

“ Fea , — ^Trust me, master, it is a choice song, and sweetly 
sung by honest Maudlin. I now see it was not without cause 
that our good Queen Elizabeth did so often wish herself a 
milkmaid all the month of May, because they are not troubled 
with fears and cares, but sing sweetly all the day and sleep 
securely all the night, and without doubt honest, innocent, 
pretty Maudlin does so. I’ll bestow Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
milkmaid’s wish upon her, ‘ That she may die in the spring, 
and, being dead, may have good store of flowers stuck round 
about her winding-sheet.’ 

“the milkmaid’s mother’s answer. 

“ If all the world and love were youDg, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
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" But time drives flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold 
Then Philomel becometh dumb, 

And ago complains of care to come. 

“ The flowers do fade and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields ; 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall 
Is fancy’s Spring but sorrow’s fall, 

** Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Thy cap, thy kirtle and thy posies 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in rc£.son rotten. 

“ Thy belt of straw and ivy bud.s, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 

“ What should we talk of dainties then, 

Of better meat than ’s fit for men '( 

These arc but vain ; that ’s only good 
Which God hath blest and sent for food. 

But could youth last and love still breed, 

Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live witli thee and be thy love. 

“ Mother. — Well, I have done my song.” 

And a delicious song it is. Certainly it was not amongst 
the least of tho many excellencies of Izaak Walton’s charming 
book, that ho helped to render popular so many pure and 
beautiful lyrics, Marlowe’s poem, indeed, could never die, for 
it had been quoted by Shakespeare ; but Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
reply is still finer. 

We wonder, in reading the milkwoman’s list of songs and 
ballads, which looks like a table of contents to one of tho 
books into which Bishop Percy divided his volumes, whether 
the country lasses of those days — southern lasses, too, for the 
colloquy passes upon the banks of the Lea — did actually sing 
border war-songs, like Chevy Chase,” or classical legends, 
like “ Troy Town.” I fear mo that their more lettered suc- 
cessors would select very inferior specimens of lyrical com- 
position. 

I must add one more extract, if only for the sake of “ holy 
Mr. Herbert’s” four stanzas : — 

“ And now, scholar, my direction for fly-fishing is ended 
with this shower, for it has done raining : and now look about 
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you, and see how pleasantly that meadow looks ; nay, and the 
earth smells as sweetly too. Come, let me tell you what holy 
Mr. Herbert says of such days and flowers as these ; and then 
we will thank God that we enjoy them, and walk to the river, 
and sit down quietly and try to catch the other brace of 
trouts : — 

“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

Sweet dews shall weep thy foil to-night — 

For thou must die, 

“ Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and bmve, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ! 

Thy root is ever in the grave— 

And thou must di('. 

“Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box whei'e sweets compacted lio ; 

My music shows you have your closes — 

And all must die. 

“ Ouly a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber never gives ; 

But when the whole world turns to coal — 

Then chiefly lives.” 

Besides “The Complete Angler,” Izaak Walton has left us 
a volume, containing four or flvo lives of eminent men, quite 
as fine as that great Pastoral, although in a very diflferent way 
His life of Dr. Donne, the satirist and theologian, contains an 
account of a vision (the apparition of a beloved wife in 
England, passing before the waking eyes of her husband in 
Paris), which, both for the clearness of the narration and the 
undoubted authenticity of the event, is amongst the most 
interesting that is to be found in tlie long catalogue of super- 
natural visitations. 


XVI. 


SPANISH BALLADS. 

Every one of any imagination— every one at all addicted to 
that grand art of dreaming with the eyes open, and building 
what are called castles in the air — has, I suppose, his own 
peculiar realm of dreamland, his own chosen country, his own 
favourite period; and from my earliest hour of fanciful 
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ness, down to this present moment, Spain, as it existed when 
the Moors ruled over the fairest part of that fair country, has 
been mine. It is probable that I am not singular in my 
choice. Our vivacious neighbours, the Gauls, when they call 
their air-castles chdteaux en Espagne, give some token of their 
preference for that romantic locality ; and the finest creations 
of Italian poetry, although tolerably anomalous as to place 
and time, may yet, as a whole, be referred to the same period 
and the same country. 

My fancy for the Moors, however, long preceded my ac- 
quaintance with Ariosto. What gave rise to it, I cannot tell. 
Who can analyse or put a date to anything so impalpable ! — as 
well try to grasp a rainbow. Perhaps it arose from the melo- 
dious stanzas of “ Almanzor and Zayda,” the favourite of my 
childhood; perhaps from the ballads in “ Don Quixote,” or 
from Don Quixote himself, the darling of my youth ; perhaps 
from an old folio translation of Mariana’s history, a book 
which I devoured at fifteen as girls of fifteen read romances, 
finding the truth, if truth it were, fully as amusing as fiction ; 
perhaps from the countless English comedies founded on 
Spanish subjects ; perhaps from Corneille’s “ Cid perhaps 
from Le Sage’s “ Gil Bias perhaps from Mozart’s “ Don 
Juan 1 ” Who can tell from what plant came the seed, or what 
wind wafted it ? Certain it is, that at eighteen the fancy was 
full blown, and that ever since it has been fed by countless 
hands and nurtured by innumerable streams. Lord Holland’s 
charming book on Lope de Vega, Murphy’s magnificent work 
on Granada, Mr. Prescott’s Spanish Histories, Washington 
Irving's graphic Chronicles, a host of French and English tra 
vellers in fepain, a host of Spanish travellers in South America, 
the popular works of Ford and Borrov/, of Dumas and Scribe, 
Southey’s poetry, Sir Walter’s prose— all conspired to keep 
alive the fancy. 

But, beyond a doubt, the works that have moat fed the fiame 
have been Mr. Lockhart's spirited volume of Spanish ballads, 
to which the art of the modern translator has given the 
charm of the vigorous old poets ; and Mr. Ticknor’s “ History 
of Spanish Literature ” — ^that rarest of all works in these days, 
when literature, like everything else, goes at railway speed,— 
a conscientious book, which, being the labour of a lifetime, 
will remain a standard authority for many generations. 
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In one of his recently-published letters, Southey — himself 
a powerftil though somewhat fentastio ballad-writer — denies 
all merit to the Spanish ballads, accusing them of sameness, 
of want of action, and of want of interest. To this there needs 
but Mr. Lockhart’s book to reply, even if the transmittal of so 
long a series of poems floating upon the memories, and living 
in the hearts of a whole people, were not answer enough — 
even if the very materials and accessories of these ballads 
were not suflScient : the felicity of climate, the mixture of 
race ; of Moor and Christian ; of veiled beauty and armed 
knight ; of fountained garden and pillared court ; of gigantic 
cathedral and fantastic mosque ; of mountains crowned with 
chestnut and cork-tree, and clothed with cistus and lavender ; 
of streams winding through tufted oleanders, amid vineyards, 
orange-groves, and olive-grounds ; of the rich halls of the 
Alhambra ; of the lordly towers of Seville ; of shrine and 
abbey; of pilgrim and procession; of bull-fight and tourna- 
ment ; of love and of battle ; of princely paladins and learned 
caliphs, and still more learned Jews ! Why, this is the very 
stuff of which poetry is made ; and strange indeed it would 
have been, if, born amongst such beauty, and happy in a lan- 
guage at once stately, flowing, and harmonious, the great old 
minstrels — who, like their compeers of the Middle Ages, the 
equally great old architects, have bequeathed to us their 
works and not their names — had failed to find it. 

The first specimen that I shall select is the ballad which 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, when at Toboso, overheard a 
peasant singing, as he was going to his work at day-break. 


THE ADMIRAL GOAUINOS. 

The day of Ronceavalles was a dismal day for you, [two. 

Ye men of France, for there the lance of King Chmrles was broke in 
Ye well may curse that rueful field, for many a noble peer 
In fray or fight the dust did bite beneath Bernardo’s spear. 

Then captured was Quarinos, King Charles’s Admiral, 

Seven Moorish kings surrounded him, and seized him for their thrall ; 
Seven times when all their chase was o’er, for Guarinos lots they cast ; 
Seven time Marlotes won the throw, and the knight was his at last. 

Much joy bad then Marlotes, and his captive much did prize, 

Above all the wealth of Araby, he was precious in his eyes. 

Within his tent at evening he made the best of cheer, 

And thus, the banquet done, he spake unto his prisoner. 
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" Now, for the sake of Allah, Lord Admiral Guarlnos, 

Be thou a Moslem, and much love shall ever rest between us. 

Two daughters have 1 1 — ^all the day shall one thy handmaid be — 
The other (and the fairest far) by night shall cherish thee. 

“ The one shall be thy waiting-maid, thy weary feet to lave, 

To scatter perfumes on thy head, and fetch thee garments brave ; 
The other— she the pretty one — shall deck her bridal bower, 

And my field and my city they both shall bo her dower. 

^'If more thou wishest, more I’ll give. Speak boldly what thy 
thought is." 

Thus earnestly and kindly to Guarinos said Marlotes : 

But not a minute did he take to ponder or to pause, 

Thus clear and quick the answer of the Christian Captain was. 

“ Now, God forbid I Marlotes, and Mary his dear mother, 

That I should leave the faith of Christ and bind me to another. 

For women — I’ve one wife in France, and I’ll wed no more in Spain, 
I change not faith, I break not vow, for courtesy or gain." 

Wroth waxed King Marlotes, when thus he heard him say, 

And all for ire commanded, he should be led away; 

Away unto the dungeon-keep, beneath his vaults to lie, 

With fetters bound in darkness deep, far off from simlind sky. 

With iron bands they bound his hands ; that sore unworthy plight 
Might well express his helplessness, doomed never more to fight. 
Again, from cincture down to knee, long bolts of iron he bore, 
“VV^ich signified the knight should ride on charger never more. 

Three times alone in all the year it is the captive’s doom 

To sea God's daylight bright and clear, instead of dungeon-gloom ; 

Three times alone they bring him out, like Samson long ago, 

Before the Moorish rabble-rout to be a sport and show. 

On these high feasts they bring him forth, a spectacle to be— 

The Feast of Basque and the great day of the Nativity ; 

And on that morn, more solemn yet, when maidens strip the bowers. 
And gladden mosque and minaret with the first fruits ot the flowers. 

Days come and go of gloom and show. Seven years are past and 
gone, 

And now doth fall the festival of the Holy Baptist John ; 

Christian and Moslem tilts and jousts, to give it honour due, 

And rushes on the path to spread, they force the sulky Jew. 

Marlotes in his joy and pride a target high doth rear, 

Below the Moorish knigW must ride and pierce it with the spear ; 
But 'tis so high up in the sky, albeit much they strain. 

No Moorish lance may fly so far, Marlotes’ prize to gain. 

Wroth waxed King Marlotes, when he beheld them fail, 

The whisker trembled on his lip, and his cheek for ire was pale. 

The herald’s proclamation made, with trumpets, through the town, 

" Nor child shall suck, nor man shall eat, till the mark be tumbled 
down I" 
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The cry of proclamation and the trumpet’s haughty sound 
Did send an echo to the vault where the Admiral was bound.[loud ? 
'' Now help me, God 1 ” the captive cries. “ What means this cry so 
0, Queen of Heaven I be vengeance given on these thy haters proud ! 

“ Oh I is it that some Paynim gay doth Marlotes’ daughter wed, 
And that they bear my scorned fair in triumph to his bed ? 

Or is it that the day Is come — one of the hateful three— 

When they, with trumpet, fife, and drum, make heathen game of me ? ” 

These words the jailer ch.-inced to hear, and thus to him he said : 

“ These tabours, lord, and trumpets clear conduct no bride to bed, 
Nor hath the feast come round again, w'hen he that hath the right 
Commands thee forth, thou foe of Spain, to glad the people's sight. 

“This is the joyful morning of John the Baptist’.s day, 

When Moor and Christian fea.st at home, each in his nation’s way; 
But now our king commands that none his banquet shall begin. 
Until some knight, by strength or sleight, the spearman’s prize do 
win.” 

Then out and spoke Guariuos : “ Oh ! soon each man should feed. 
Were I but mounted once again on my own gallant steed. 

Oh, were I mounted as of old, and harnes.sed cap-a-pie, 

Full soon Marlotes’ prize I 'd hold, wbate’er its price may be. 

“ Give me my horse, my old grey horse, so be he is not dead, 

All gallantly caparisoned with plate on breast and head ; 

And give me the lance I brought from France, and if I win it not, 
My life shall be the forfeiture, 1 'll yield it on the spot.” 

The jailer wondered at his words, Thu,s to the knight said he : 
“Seven weary years of chains and gloom have little humbled thee. 
There 's never a man in Spain I trow, the like bo well might bear. 
An’ if thou wilt I with thy vow will to the King repair." 

The jailer put his mantle on and came unto the King, 

He found him sitting on the throne within his listed ring; 

Close to his ear he planted him, and the story did begin. 

How bold Guarinos vaunted him the spearman’s prize to win. 

That were he mounted but once more on his Own gallant grey, 

And armed with the lance he bore on the Roncesvalles day, 

What never Moorish knight could pierce, ho woTild pierce it at a blow, 
Or give with joy his life-blood fierce at Marlotes’ feet to flow. 

Much marvelling, then said the King : Bring Sir Guarinos forth, 
And in the grange go seek ye for his gi-ey steed of worth : 

His arms are rusty on the wall, seven years have gone, I judge. 

Since that stro ug horse hath bent him to be a common drudge, 

“ Now this will be a sight indeed to see the enfeebled lord 
Essay to mount that ragged steed, and draw that rusty sword ; 

And for the vaunting of his praise he well deserves to die : 

So, jailer, gird his harness on, and bring your charapioP nigh." 
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They have girded on hia ahirfc of mail, hia cuiases well they Ve clasped, 
And they ’ve barred the helm on his visage pale, and his hand the 
lance hath grasped ; 

And they have caught the old grey horse, the horse he loved of yore. 
And he stands pawing at the gate caparisoned once more. 

When the knight came out the Moors did shout, and loudly laughed 
the King, 

For the horse he pranced and capered and furiously did fling; 

But Quarinos whispered in his ear, and looked into his face, 

Then stood the old chaiger, like a lamb, with calm and gentle grace. 
Oh 1 lightly did Guarinos vault into the saddle tree, 

And slowly riding down made halt before Marlotes’ knee ; 

Again the heathen laughed aloud. All hail, Sir Knight 1 ” quoth he, 

“ Now do thy best, thou champion proud ; thy blood I look to see/' 
With that Guarinos, lance in rest, against the scoffer rode. 

Pierced at one thrust his envious breast, and down his turban trode, 
Now ride, now ride, Guarinos ! nor lance nor rowel spare. 

Slay, slay, and gallop for thy life 1 The land of Franco lies (here ! 

The “ old grey steed ” plays no mean part in the foregoing 
stoiy ; and of the many ballads that celebrate the glory of 
the Cid, I hardly know one more pleasing than that which 
describes the mingled spirit and gentleness of his favourite 
horse. 


BAVIECA. 

The King looked on him kindly, as on a vassal true ; 

Then to the King Ray Dias spake, after reverence due : 

“ 0 King, the thing is shameful, that any man beside 
The liege lord of Castile himself should Bavieca ride ; 

“ For neither Spain nor Araby could another charger bring 
So good as he, and certes the best befits my King. 

But that you may behold him and know him to the core, 

I '11 make him go as be was wont, when his nostrils smelt the Moor. 
With that the Cid, clad as he was in mantle furred and wide, 

On Bavieica vaulting, put the rowel in his side : 

And up and down, and round and round so fierce was his career 
Streamed like a pennon on the wind, Ruy Dias’ minivere. 

And all that saw them praised them ; they lauded man and horse, 
As matched well, and rivalless for gallantry and force ; 

Ne'er had they looked on horseman might to this knight come near, 
Nor on other charger worthy of such a cavalier. 

Thus to and fro a^rushing, the fierce and furious steed 
He suapt in twain his hither rein ' God pity now the Cid ! 

God pity Dias 1” said the lords ; but when they looked again 
ihey saw Buy Dias ruling him with the fragment of his rein ; 

They saw him firmly ruling, with gesture firm and calm, 

Like a true lord commanding— and obeyed as by a lamb. 
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And so ho led him prancing anti panting to the King ; 

But “ No said Don Alphonso, “it were a shameful thing 

That peerless Bavieca should ever be bestrid 

By any mtn-tul but Bivar : Mount, mount again, my Cid 1 ” 

In these two ballads there is little mention of the ladies. 
But two of the most charming of the Moorish series are 
devoted to them exclusively. “ The following,” says Mr. Lock- 
hart, “ has been often imitated in Spain and in Germany.” 
Its elegance could scarcely be increased in any language : — 

THE BRIDAL OF ANDALLA. 

‘i-Iiise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 
liise up, come to the window, and ga/e with ail tho town. 

From gay guiiar and violin the silver notes are flowing, 

And the lovely lute doth speak 1-etweeu the trimiijcts luidl)' blowing; 
And banners bright from lattice light are waving eveiy where, 

And the tail, tall plume of our cousin’s bridegroom floats p/'oudly 
Biso up, rise uji, Xarifa, lay tlie golden cushion down ; [in the air. 
liise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 

Arise, arise, Xarifa ; I see Andall.t’s face ; 

Ho bends him to the people with a calm and princely grace ; 
Through all the land of .Veres, and banks of Guudal(|uiver, 
liode forth bndegtoom .so bravo as be, so brave and lovely never. 
Yon tall plume waving o'er bis brow, of azure mixed with white, 

1 gues.s ’t was ivreathed by Zara, whom he will wed to night. 

Kjso up, rise up, Xarifa, lay tho golden cushion down ; 
liise up, edruo to the window, and gaze with ail the town. 

“What ailcth thee, Xarifa ? what makes thine eyes look down ? 

Why .stay ye from the window fir, nor ga/.o with all tho town ? 

I’ve hoard you say on many a day, and .sure you said tho truth, 
Andalla rides without a 2)eer among all Granada’s youth ; 

Without a peer ho rideth, and you milk-w'lute horse doth go 
Beneath his stately master, with a sUtely .step and slow. 

Then rise, oh rise, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 

Unseen here, through the lattice, you may gaze with all the town.” 

The Zegri lady rose not, nor laid her cushion down ; 

Nor came she to the window, to gaze with all the town ; 

But though her eyes dwelt on her knee, in vain iier fingers strove. 
And though her needle prest the silk, no flower Xarifa wove. 

One bonny rose-bud she had traced before the noise drew nigh ; 

That bonny bud a tear effaced, slow dropping from her eye. 

No, no,” she sighs, “ bid me not rise, nor lay my cushion down. 

To gaze upon Andalla with all the gazing town.” 

“ Why rise ye not, Xarifa, nor lay your cushion down ? 

Why gaze ye not, Xarifa, with all the gazing town 'f 
Hear, hear the trumpet how it swells I and how the people ciy 1 
He stops at Zara’s palace-gate/ Why sit ye still ! Oh, why ?” 
o 
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— " At Zara’s gate stops Zara’s mate ; in him shall I discover 
The dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth with tears, and was my 
I will not rise with weary eyes, nor lay my cushion down, [lover ? 
To gaze on false Andalla with all the gazing town." 

The next, still of a Moorish maiden, is even more charming : 

zara’s rar-kings. 

“ My ear-rings ! rny ear-rings 1 they 've dropl into the well, 

And what to say to Mufa, 1 cannot, cannot tell.” 

'Twas thus, Granada’s fountain by, spoke Albuharez' daughter. 

“ The well is deep; far down they lie, beneath the cold blue water, 
'i’o me did Mufa give them, when be spake his sad farewell ; 

And Avhat to say, when he comes b.ack, alas I I cannot tcdl. 

“ Sly car-rings 1 my ear-rings ! they were pearls in silver set, 

Thai when ray Moor was lar away, 1 ne’er should him forget : 

’I’hat 1 ne’er to other tongues should list, nor smile on other's ta.e, 
But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those car-rings pale, 
When he comes back, and hoars that I have drojiped them m the well, 
Oh ! what will Mufa think of me, I cannot, cannot toll ! 

'* My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! he'll say they should have been 
Not of pearl and of sdver, Init of gold and glittering sheen. 

Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 

Changing to the changing light, with radiance insineoro ; 

That changeful mind unchangeful gems are not belifting well : 

Thus will he think : —and what to say, alas ! I cannot tell ! 

" He '11 think, when I to market went, I loitered by i-he way ; 

He’ll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say; 

He 'll think some other lover’s hand, among my tresses noosed 
From the ears where lie had placed them my rings of pearl unloosed, 
He'll think, when I was sporting so beside this rnarlde well, 

My pearls foil in what to say, alas ! I cannot toll ! 

“ He'll say I am a woman, and wc arc all the same ; 

He'll say J loved, when ho was here, to whisper of his flame ; 

But when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had broken, 

And thought no more of Mu^a, and cared not for his token. 

My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! Oh i luckless, luckless well ! 

For what to say to Mufa, alas ! I cannot tell 1 

“ I’ll tell the truth to Mufa, and I hope ho tvill believe 

That I thought of him at morning, and thought of him at eve ; 

That musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone, 

His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone ; 

And that my mind was o’er the sea, when from ray hand they fell, 
And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie in the well 

These ballads are all from Mr. Lockhart’s delightful book. 

I add one or two extracts from the probably more literal 
version of Mr. Tioknor ; the first is the Lament of the Count 
de Saldafia/’ who, in his solitary prison, complains of his son, 
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who he supposes must know his descent, and of his wife, the 
Infanta, whom he presumes to be in league with her royal 
brother. After a description of the castle in which he is 
confined, the Count says : — 

The tale of my imprisoned life 
Within these loathsome walls, 

Each moment as it lingers by 
My hoary hair recalls ; 

For when this castle first I saw, 

My beard was scarcely grown, 

And now, to purge my youthful sins. 

Its folds hang whitening down. 

Then where art thou, my careless son ? 

And why so dull and cold ? 

Doth not my blood within tbeo run 1 
Speaks it not loud and bold? 

Alas 1 it may be so, but still 
Thy mother’s blood is thine ; 

And what is kindred to the King 
Will plead no cause of mine : 

And thus all three against me stand ; — 

For, the whole men to quell, 

’Tis uot enough to have our foes, 

Our heart’s blood must rebel. 

Meanwhile, the guards that watch me here, 

Of thy proud conquests boast ; 

But if for me thou lead'st it not, 

For whom then fights thy host ? 

And since thou leav ’st me prisoned here, 

In cruel chains to groan. 

Or I mu.8fc be a guilty sire, 

Or thou a guilty son ! 

Yet pardon me, if I offend 
By uttering words so free. 

For, while oppressed with age I moan, 

No words come back from thee. 

Some of these old songs are suflScicntly shrewd and hu- 
morous ; witness the following, “ in which an elder sister is 
represented lecturing a younger one on first noticing in her 
the symptoms of Jove : 

•' Her sister Miguela 
Once chid little Jane, 

And the words that she spake 
Gave a great deal of pain. 

** You went yesterday playing 
A child like the rest ; 

And now you come 
More than other girls drest. 

02 
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** You take pleasure in sighs, 

In sad music delight ; 

With the dawning you rise. 

Yet sit up half the night. 

“ When you take up yoiir work, 
You look vacant, and stare ; 
And gaze on your sampler. 

Yet miss the stitch there. 

** You *re in love, people say, 

And your actions all show it ; 
New ways we shall have. 

When our mother shall know it. 
" She 'll nail up the windows, 

And lock up the door ; 

Leave to frolic and dance 
She will give us no more. 

'* Our old aunt will bo sent for, 

To take us to muss ; 

And to stoj) all our talk 
With the girls as wo pties. 

“And when we walk out, 

She will hid that old shrew 
Keep a faithful account 
Of whaie’er our eyes <lo ; 

“ And m.nrk who goes by, 

If I peep through the blind ; 

And be sure to detect us 
In looking behind. 

“ Thus for your idle follies, 

Must I suffer too ; 

And though nothing I 've done. 
Must be punished like you.” 

“ Oh 1 sister Miguela, 

Your chiding pray spare . 

That I 've troubles you guess. 

But know not what they are. 

“ Young Pedro it is. 

Old Don Ivor’s fair youth ; — 

But he’s gone to the wars. 

And, oh I where is his truth ? 

“ I loved him sincerely. 

Loved all that he said ; 

But I fear he is fickle, 

I fear be has fled. 

" He is gone of free choice 
Without summons or call ; 

And ’t is foolish to love him, 

Or like him at aU." 
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“ Nay, pray mom and night 
To the Virgin atwve, 

Lest this Pedro return, 

And again you should love," 

(Said Miguela in jest, 

As she answered poor Jane) ; 

“ For when love has been bought 
At the cost of such paiu, 

" What hope is there, sister. 

Unless the soul part, 

That the passion so cherished 
Should leave your loud heart ? 

" As your years still increase, 

So increase will your pains ; 

And this you may learn 
From the proverb’s old strains ; 

“ That if, when but a child, 

Love's dominion you own, 

None can tell what you’ll do, 

When you older are grown.” 

This dialogue is throe hundred years old at the very least. 
1 do not think it would be quite impossible to match it now, 
with a little change of names and of costume. Perhaps I may 
have myself altered some of the lines, since I quote from 
memory, and have not the book to refer to. 

It is not the least gratifying tribute to Mr. Ticknor’s 
valuable work that it was recommended fur perusal by Mr, 
Macaulay to the Queen of England. 


XVIL 

FEMALE POETS. 

ADVENTURE AT WILLIAM COBBETT’S. 

MISS BLAMIRE— MRS. JAMES GRAY. 

* The name of Blamire has always a certain interest for me, 
in consequence of a circumstance, which, as it took place 
somewhere about five-and-forty years ago, and has reference 
to a flirtation of twenty years previous, there cannot now bo 
much harm in relating. 

Being with my father and mother on a visit about six miles 
Irom Southampton, we were invited by a gentleman of the 
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neighbourhood to, meet the wife and daughters of a certain 
Dr. Blamire. “ An old friend* of yours and mine,” quoth our 
inviter to my father. “Don't you remember how you used 
to flirt with the fair lady when you and Babington were at 
Haslar? Faith, if Blamire had not taken pity on her, it 
would have gone hard with the poor damsel ! However, he 
made up to the disconsolate maiden, and she got over it. 
Nothing like a new love for chasing away an old one. You 
must dine with us to-morrow. I shall like to see the 
meeting.” 

My father did not attempt to deny the matter. Men never 
do. He laughed, as all that wicked sex do laugh at such sins 
twcTity years after, and professed that he should be very glad 
to shake hands with his old acquaintance. So the next day 
we met. 

I was a little curious to see how my own dear mother, my 
mamma that was, and the stranger lady, my mamma that 
might have been, would bear themselves on the occasion. At 
first, my dear mother, an exceedingly lady dike, quiet person, 
had considerably the advantage, being prepared for the renconifc 
and perfectly cairn and composed ; whilst Mrs. Blamire, taken, 

J suspect, by surprise, was a good deal startled and flustered. 
This state of things, however, did not lust, Mrs. Blamire 
having got over the first shock, comported henself like what 
.she evidently was, a practised woman of the worhl— would 
talk to no one but ourselves — and seemed resolved not only 
to make friends with her successful rival, but to strike up an 
intimacy. This by no means entered into my mother’s calcu- 
lations. As the one advanced the other receded, and, keeping 
always within the limits of civility, I never heard so much 
easy chat put aside with so many cool and stately mouo.sylIable.s 
in ray life. 

The most diverting part of this scene, very amusing to a 
stander-by, was, that my father, the only real culprit, was the 
only person who throughout maintained the appearance and 
demeanour of the most unconscious innocence. He compli- 
mented Mrs. Blamire on her daughters, (two very fine girls) 

— inquired after his old friend the Doctor, who was attending 
his patients in a distant town— -and laughed and talked over 
bygone stories with the one lady, just as if he had not jilted 
her—and played the kind and attentive husband to the other, 
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just as if he had never in all his days made love to anybody 
except his own dear wife. 

It was one of the strange domestic comedies which are 
happeniog around us every day, if we were but aware of 
them, and might probably have ended in a renewal of ac- 
quaintance between the two families, but for a dispute that 
occurred towards the end of the evening between Mrs. Blamire 
and the friend in whose house we were staying, which made 
the lady resolve against accepting his hospitable invitation, 
and I half suspect hurried her off’ a day or two before 
her time. 

This host of ours was a very celebrated person, — no other 
than William Cobbett. Sporting, not politics, had brought 
about our present visit and subsequent intimacy. We had 
become acquainted with Mr. Cobbett two or three years before, 
at this very house, where we were now dining to meet Mrs. 
Blamire. Then ray lather, a great sportsman, had met him 
while on a coursing expedition near Alton — had given him 
a greyhound that he had fallen in love with— had invited him 
to attend another coursing meeting near our own house in 
Berkshire— and linally, wo were now, in the early autumn, 
with all manner of pointers, and setters, and greyhounds, and 
spaniels, sho(ffiiJg ponies, and gun-cases, paying the return 
visit to him. 

He had at that time a large house at Botloy, with a lawn 
and gardens sweeping down to the Bursledon Biver, which 
divided his (Mr. Cobbett’s) territories from the beautilul 
grounds of the old friend where we had been originally staying, 
the great squire of the j)lace. His own house — large, high, 
massive, red, and square, aud perched on a considerable emi- 
nence— always struck me as being not unlike its proprietor. 
It was fflled at that time almost to overflowing. Lord Coch- 
rano was there, then in the very height of his warlike fame, 
and as unlike the common notion of a warrior as could be. 
A gentle, quiet, mild young man, was this burner of French 
fleets and cutter-out of Spanish vessels, as one should see in a 
summer-day. He lay about under the trees reading Selden on 
the Dominion of the Seas, and letting the children (and chil- 
dren always know with whom they may take liberties) play all 
sorts of tricks with him at their pleasure. His ship’s surgeon 
was also a visitor, and a young midshipman, and sometimes aa 
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eJderly lieutenant, and a Newfoundland dog j fine sailor-like 
creatures all. Then there was a very learned clergyman, a 
great friend of Mr. GiflTord, of the “ Quarterly,” with his wife 
and daughter — exceedingly clever persons. Two literary gen- 
tlemen from London and ourselves completed the actual party ; 
but there was a large fluctuating series of guests for the hour or 
guests for the day, of almost all ranks and descriptions, from 
the Earl and his Countess to the farmer and his dame. The 
house had room for all, and the hearts of the owners would 
have had room for three times the number. 

I never saw hospitality more genuine, more simple, or 
more thoroughly successful in the groat end of hospitality, 
the putting everybody completely at eixso. There was not 
the slightest attempt at finoiy, or display, or gentility. They 
called it a farm-house, and everything was in accordance with 
the largest idea of a great English yeoman of the old time. 
Everything w^as excellent— everything abundant — all served 
with the greatest nicety by trim waiting-damsels : and every- 
thing went on with such quiet regularity, that of the large 
circle of guests not one could find himself in the way. I need 
not say a word more in praise of the good wife, very lately 
dead, to whom this admirable order was mainly due. She 
was a sweet motherly woman, realising our notion of one of 
Scott’s most charming characters, Ailie Diumonty in her sim- 
plicity, lier kindness, and her devotion to her liusband and 
her children. 

At this time William Cobbett was at the height of his 
political reputation ; but of politics wo heai'd little, and 
should, I thiuk, have heard nothing, but for an occasional 
red-hot patriot, who would introduce the subject, which our 
host would fain put aside, and got rid of as speedily as 
possible. There was something of Dandle Dhimont about him, 
with his unfailing good humour and good spirits — his hearti- 
ness — his love of field sports — and his liking for a foray. He 
was a tall, stout man, fair, and sunburnt, with a bright smile, 
and an air compounded of the soldier and the farmer, to 
which his habit of wearing an eternal red waistcoat contri- 
buted not a little. He was, I think, the most athletic and 
vigorous person that I have ever known. Nothing could tire 
him. At home in the morning he would begin his active day 
by mowing his own lawn, beating his gardener Bobinson, the 
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best mower, except himself, in the parish, at that fatiguing 
work. 

For early rising, indeed, he had an absolute passion, and 
some of the poetry that we trace in his writings, whenever 
he speaks of scenery or of rural objects, broke out in his 
method of training his children into his own matutinal habits. 
The boy who was first down stairs was called the Lark for the 
day, and had, amongst other indulgences, the pretty privilege 
of making his mother’s nosegay and that of any lady visitors. 
Nor was this the only trace of poefjical feeling that he dis- 
played. Whenever ho de.scribed a place, were it only to say 
where such a covey lay, or such a hare was found sitting, you 
could sec it, so graphic — so vivid— so true was the picture. 
He showed the same ta.stc in the purchase of his beautiful 
farm at Botley, Fairthorn : even in the pretty name. To be 
sure, he did not give the iianic, but I ahvays thought that it 
unconsciously influenced liis choice in the purchase. The 
beauty of the situation cc'rtainly <lid. The fields lay along the 
Bursledon Liver, and might have been shown to a foreigner 
as a specimen of the richest and loveliest English scenery. 
In the cultivation of his garden, too, he displayed the same 
taste. Few persons excelled him in the management of 
vegetables, fruit, and flowi'rs. His green Indian corn — his 
Carolina beans— his water-melons could hardly have been 
exceeded at New York. Ilis wall-fruit wius equally splendid, 
and, much as flowers have been studied since that day, I 
never saw a more glowdng or a more fragrant autumn garden 
than that at Botley, with its j)yramids of hollyhocks, and its 
masses of china-asters, of cloves, of niignionotte, and of varie- 
gated geranium. The chances of life soon parted us, as, 
without grave foults on either side, peoide do lose sight 
of one another ; hut I shall always look back with pleasure 
and regi-et to that visit. 

While we were there, a grand display of English games, 
especially of single-stick and wTestling, took place under 
Mr. Cobbett’s auspices. Players came from all parts of the 
country — the south, the west, and the north — to contend for 
fame and glory, and also, I believe, for a well-filled purse ; 
and this exhibition, which — quite forgetting tho precedent 
set by a certain princess, dejure^ called Eosalind, and another 
princess, de factOy called Celia — ^she termed barbarous, was the 
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cause of his quarrel with my mamma that might have been, 
Mrs. Blamire. 

In my life I never saw two people in a greater passion. 
Each was thoroughly persuaded of being in the right, either 
would have gone to the stake upon it, and, of course, the 
longer they argued, the more determined became their con- 
viction. They said all manner of uncivil things ; they called 
each other very unpretty names ; she got very near to saying, 
“ Sir, you’re a savage he did say, ‘‘ Ma’am, you’re a fine 
lady;” they talked, both at once, until they could talk no 
longer, and I have always considered it as one of the greatest 
pieces of Christian forgiveness that I ever met with when 
Mr. Cobbett, after they had both rather cooled down a little, 
invited Mrs. Blamire to dine at his house the next day. She, 
less charitable, declined the invitation, and we parted. As I 
have said, my father and ho had too much of the hearty English 
character in common not to be great friends ; I myself was 
somewhat of a favourite (1 think because of my love for 
poetry, though he always .said not), and I shall never forget 
the earnestne.ss with which he congratulated us both on our 
escape from such a wife and such a mother. ‘‘She’d have 
been the death of you!” quoth he, and he believed it. 
Doubtless, she, when wc were gone, spoke quite as ill of him, 
and believed it also. Nevertheless, excellent persons were 
they both ; only they had quarrelled about the propriety or 
the impropriety of a bout at single-stick ! Such a thing is 
anger ! 

Upon comparing name.s, and dates, and places, it seems 
probable that the Mi.ss Blamire, whose name figures at tlio 
head of this paper, was the aunt of the Dr. Blamire, of whom 
we have been sj)eaking. She died unmarried at Carlisle, in 
the year 1794, being then forty-seven years of age, the 
daughter of a respectable Cumberland gentleman, and having 
accompanied a married sister into Scotland many years before 
— happy circumstance to which she owes her command of 
the pretty Doric that so becomes small pieces of poetry. 
Her verses remained uncollected till 1842, wlien they were 
published by Mr. Maxwell, They are well worth preserving, 
especially the one entitled 
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THE RETURN. 

When silent time wi’ lightly foot 
Had trod on thirty years, 

1 sought again my native land, 

Wi’ mouy hopes and fears. 

Wha kena gin the dear friends I left 
May still continue mine ? 

Or gin 1 e’er again shall taste 
The joys I left langsyne ? 

As I drew near my ancient pile, 

My heart beat a’ the way ; 

Ilk place I passed seemed yet to sj>eak 
O' some dear former chvy. 

Those days that followed me afaz’. 

Those happy days o’ mine, 

Whilk made me think the present joys 
A’ naothing to langsyne. 

The ivied tower now met my eye, 

Where minstrels used to blaw ; 

Nae friend stepped forth wi’ open hand, 
Nae weel-kcnned face I saw ; 

Till Donald tottered to the door, 

Wham I left in his prime, 

And grat to see the lad return 
He bore about lang'Vue. 

I ran to ilka dear friend's room. 

As if to sec them there ; 

I knew whore ilk ane used to sit, 

And hung o’er inony a chair ; 

Till soft remembrance flung a veil 
Across these eeu o’ mine, 

I closed the door, and sobbed aloud, 

To think on auld langsyne. 

Some pensy chiels, a new sprung race, 
Wad next their welcome pay, 

Wha shuddered at my Gothic wa’s. 

And wished my groves awa’. 

“ Cut, cut,” they cried, yon aged elms, 
Lay low yon mournfu' pine 
“ Na 1 na 1 our fathers' names grow there. 
Memorials o’ langsyne.” 

To wean me fra these mournfu’ thoughts, 
They took me to the town : 

But sair on ilka weel-kenned face 
I missed the youthfu’ bloom. 

At ba’s they pointed to a nymph, 

Whom a’ declared divine ; 

But sure her mother’s blushing cheeks 
Were fairer far langsyne. 
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In vain I sought in music's sound 
To find that magic art, 

Which aft in Scotland’s ancient lays 
Hae thrilled through a’ my heart ; 

The sang had mony an artfu’ turn, 

My ear confessed 't was fine, 

But I missed the simple melody 
I listened to langsyne. 

Ye sons to comrades o’ my youth, 

Forgie an auld man’s spleen, 

Wha midst your gayest scenes still mourns 
The days he ance has seen 
When time has pas^e<l, and seasons fled, 

Your hearts will feel like mine, 
u!\nd aye the song will maist delight 
That minds ye o’ langsyne. 

I add an example of a still bolder effort — an attcmiJt to 
make tender soniinient be felt under the disguise of the rude 
dialect of Cumberland. Perliaps it may bo the effect of Auld 
Lang Syne on myself, that makes njo think it cminejitly 
successful : — 


AUr.O UOBIN FonBES. 

And auld Kobin Forbos has gi’on tern a dance 
I pat on my sjieckets to see them aw prance ; 

I thought o’ the days when I was but fifteen, 

A nd skepped wi’ the best upon Forbes’s green. 

Of aw things that is, I think thont is meast queer ; 

It brings that that’s bypast, and sets it down here ; 

J see Willy as })lain as I <lin Ins i^it leacc, 

W'lien he taik his cwoat lappet and deeghted his feaee. 

The ]as.<^es aw wondered what Willy cud see 
In yen that was dark and hard-featured leyko me ; 

And they wondered ay mair wlu'u they talked o’ my wit. 
And slily telt Willy that cud'nt be it. 

But Willy he laughed, and he meade me his weyfe, 

And wha was mair h8p])y through aw his lang leyfe ? 

It ’s e’en my great comfort now Will}’' is geane, 

That he often said nae place was leyke his own heame. 

I mind when I carried my wark to yon steylo, 

Where Willy was deyken the time to beguile, 

He wad fling me a daisy to put in my breast, 

And I hammered my noddle to make out a jest ; 

But merry or grave, Willy often wad tell 

There was nane o’ the leave that was like my ain sel'; 

And he spak what he thout, for I’d hardly a plack 
When we married, and nobbet ae gown to my back. 
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When the clock had struck eight, I expected him heame, 

And whiles went to meet him as far as Dumleane ; 

Of aw hours it telt, eight was dearest to me, 

And now when it strikes, there’s a tear i' my e’e. 

Oh, Willy ! dear Willy I it never can be, 

That age, time, or death can divide thee and me 
For that spot on earth that ’s aye dearest to me. 

Is the turf that has covered my Willy frae me * 

Mrs. James Gray is better known in England as Mary Anne 
Browne, and, under that name, might have fm'nished the text 
to another melancholy chapter on Prodigies— a chapter on 
line and promising girls, who have become martyrs to the 
fond mistakes of parents, and the careless flatteries of friends, 
and have lost the happy and healthful thoughtlessness of the 
child in the premature cares, the untimely aspirations, the 
fears, anxieties, and disappointments of the poetess. If, in 
my humble career, I can look back to any part of my own 
conduct with real satisfaction, it is that I have always, when 
a young lady has been brought to me in her character oi 
prodigy, had the courage to give present pain, in order to 
avert a future evil, I have always said, “ Wait certain that 
the more real was the talent, the greater was the danger of 
over-exciting the youthful faculties, of over-stimulating the 
youthful sensibility. In Miss Mary Anne Browne’s case, no 
advice was asked. I saw her first, a fine tall girl of fourteen, 
already a full-fledged authoress, unmercifully lauded by some, 
as if verses, especially love verses, written at that age, could be 
anything better than clever imitations ; and still more cruelly 
depreciated by others, a.s if we had a right to expect all the 
results of long study, of skilful practice, of observation, and 
of experience, from one who was in everything but her quick 
ear, and her fertile fancy, still a child. 

Thus brought forward, praised to the skies one day, utterly 
neglected the next, — taken, as if a woman, into London society, 
and then thrown back upon a family circle in a provincial 
town, — her health and spirits suffered ; and, if she had not 
been in heart and temper a girl of a thousand, she would have 
become soured and miserable for life. The real power was in 

* Those who are fond of Scotch music may be glad to be re* 
nunded that the simply-pathetio song, 

“ What ails this heart of mine * ” 
is also by Miss> Susanna Blaznire, 
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her, however, and the depression was temporaiy. When taken 
from the unhealthy atmosphere of the stove, the plant re- 
covered its strength, and blossomed freely in the open air. 
AVhen no longer stimulated by factitious applause, she wrote 
verses deserving of sincere admiration and enduring fame. 

An accidental visit to Ireland introduced her poems to the 
Editor of the “Dublin University Magazine and under his 
judicious encouragement she poured forth her various and 
earnest lays with astonishing fertility and abundance. In 
Ireland, too, she met the Scotti.sh gentleman, Mr. James Gray, 
the nephew of the Ettrick Shepherd, whom, after some delay 
and difficulty, she married. 

Her wedded life appears to have been singularly happy — as 
happy as it was brief. After a short illness, she exjured, while 
still in the bloom of womanhood (she had not yet completed 
her thirty-third year), and while rising daily in poetical power 
and poetical reputation. 

Her highest literary merit was, however, not known until 
after her death. Of all poete.sse.s, George Sand herself not 
excepted, she seems to me to touch with the sweetest, the 
firmest, the moat delicate hand, the difficult chords of female 
passion. There is a reality in her lovo, and in the verse that 
tells it, which cannot bo read without a deep and tender sym- 
pathy. Beautiful and statuesque as her sketches from the 
antique undoubtedly are, I jirefer to quote from these post- 
humous poems, written from her very heart of hearts, in 
which passion seems to bunst unconsciously into poetry. 

LOVES MEMORY. 

I wove a wreath, ’t was fi'esh anrl fair, 

Rich roses in their criirson pride, 

And the blue liarebell flowers were there; — 

I wove and flung the wreath aside : 

Too much did those bright blossoms speak 
Of thy dear eyes and youthful cheek. 

I took my lute ; methought its strain 
Might wile the heavy hours along ; 

I strove to fill my heart and brain 
With the sweet breath of ancient song : 

In vain ; whate’er I made my choice 
Was fraught with thy bewitching voice. 

And down I laid the restless lute. 

And turned me to the poet’s page; 

And vainly deemed that converse mute, 

Unmingled might my heart engage 
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But in the poet’s work I find 
The fellow essence of thy mind. 

I wandered midst the silent wood, 

And sought the greenest, coolest glade, 
Where not a sun earn might intrude; 

And in a chestnut’s quiet shade 
I sate, and in that leafy gloom, 

Thought of th darkness of the tomb 

And strove to lead my heart to driuk 

At the deep founts of wandering thought, 
To ponder on the viewless link 

Between our souls and bodies wrought ; 
To quench my passionate dreams of thee 
Awhile in that philosophy. 

Yet, all the while, thine image bright. 

Still flitted by ray mind to win, 

Casting through dreamy thoughts its light, 
Like sunshine that would enter in ; 

And every leaf and every tree 
Seemed quivering with beams of thee. 

Beloved ! I will strive no more ! 

Thine image, in vice regal power, 

Shall ruling sit all memories o’er. 

Throned in my heart, until the hour 
When thou thyself shalt come again, 
Restoring there thine olden reign. 

The next poem is also written in a hopeful mood - 

Fear not, beloved, though clouds may lower, 
Whilst rainbow’ visions melt away. 

Faith’s holy star hath still a power 
That may the deepest midnight sway. 

Fear not ! I take a prophet’s tone. 

Our love can neither wane nor set ; 

My heart grows strong in trust : mine owm. 
We shall be happy yet I 

What though long anxious years have passed, 
Since this true heart was vowed to thine, 
There comes for us a light at last, 

Whose beam upon our path shall shine. 

We, who have loved 'mid doubts and fears. 

Yet never with one hour's regret; 

There comes a joy to gild our tears; 

We shall be happy yet I 

Ay, by the wandering birds, that find 
A home beyond the mountain wave, 

Through wind, and rain, and hail, combined 
To bow them to an ocean grave i 
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By summer suns that brightly rise, 

Though erst in mouinful tears they set ; 

By all Love’s hopeful prophesies, 

We shall be happy yet 1 

It is really pleasant to know that, although the bliss was 
short in duration, yet the vows of that faithful heart wei’e 
heard. Here is one other love-uote ; — 

Another year is djdng fast, 

A checquered year of joy and woe. 

And dark and light alike are past, 

The rose .-iiid thorn at once laid low : 

All things are changed ; — and I am changi il, 

Even in the love I knew before, 

K(jt tliat my beart can be estranged, 

But I have learnt to love tliee more. 

Yes, to mine ear thine accents all 
Have grown more welcome and more glad, 

Thy coming step more musical, 

And thy departing tread more sad. 

They say the iiist bright dawn of love 
Hath bliss no other time <an sliow ; 

But I have lived and learnetl to prove 
How dearer far its future glow. 

Their disappointments we have j)roved. 

Dark clouds across our putli have been ; 

Yet better through them all we loved. 

As dark and drearier grew the scene. 

Oh ! would this truth could bring relief 
To thee, when earthly cure.s annoy, 

That I would rather share thy grief 
Than revel in another s joy. 

A temperament so framed must, of necessity, take pleasure 
in the beauties of Nature. I must make room for a £ti\v 
stanzas of her 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE COUNTaY. 

The summer sunshine falls 
O'er the hot vistas of the a*owded towns, 
Startling the dusty walls 
With beauty and with glory not their own 
The summer skies are bright, 

A canopy of peace above the strife 
Of human hearts that fight 
And struggle on the battle-plain of life. 

Summers have i»8sed away 
Since I a dweller mid this scene became. 

And alUl their earliest ray 
Hath sent a Uiirsiy longing through my frame ; 
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A longing to be far 

In the green woodlands, in the pastures fair,. 

And not as travellers are ; 

My heart hath yearned to be a dweller there. 

It comes, it comes at last : 

All I have panted for is near me now ; 

Ere many hours have past, 

A cool untroubled breeze shall fan my brow. 

The faint continuous hum 
That hath been round me till ’twaa scarcely heard. 

No more shall near me come 
To mar the melodies of bee or bird. 

No moire the sultry street 
Shall echo to my quick uneasy tread ; 

Gladly I turn my feet 

To where the turf in daisied pride is spread. 

No more the whirling wheel, 

The tramping horses, and the people’s shout 
Oh ! how my heart will feel 
The pleasant quiet circling me about. 

Blessed to go away 

To where the wild-flower blooms and wood-bird sings, 
And lightly o’er the spray 
The purple vetch its wreathing garland flings. 

» « » « 

One more I must quote, of a still different strain. It was 
left without a title, a mere fragment amongst her papers ; but 
the Editor of the “ Dublin University Magazine ” has called it 

THE GIFTED. 

Oh, woe for those whose dearest themes 
Must rest within the bosom’s fold ! 

Oh, woe for those who live on dreams, 

Unheeded by the coarse and cold. 

They have a hidden life, akin 
To nothing in this earthly sphere ; 

They have a glorious world within, 

Where nothing mortal may appear ; 

A world of song, and flower, and gem, 

Yet woe for them 1 Oh, woe for them ! 

Such his perplexing grief who seeks 
A I'efuge upon stranger shores ; 

In vain to foreign ears he speaks, 

In vain their sympathy implores. 

The same sad fate a bark might prov^ 
leaden with gold or princely store. 

Without a guiding star above, 

With an unmeasured deq) before. 

The world doth scorn them, gibe, condemn ; — 

Woe for the gifted t Woe for them I 
P 
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Surely, this was a very remarkable woman ; and these 
poems (there are many more of nearly equal beauty) should 
not be left to the perishable record of a magazine. Her earliest 
publications were, as I have said, of little worth ; but enough 
of the highest merit might be collected to form an enduring 
memorial of her genius and her virtues. 


XVIIL 

AMERICAN ORATORS. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

One of the greatest, if not the very greatest, of the livijig 
orators of America, is, beyond all manner of doubt, Daniel 
Webster. That he is also celebrated as a lawyer and a states- 
man is a matter of course in that practical country, where 
even so high a gift as that of eloquence is brought to bear on 
the fortunes of individuals and the prosperity of the common- 
wealth — no idle pilaster placed for ornament, but a solid 
column aiding to support the building. A column, indeed, 
stately and graceful, with its Corinthian capital, gives no bad 
idea of Mr. Webster ; of his tall and muscular person, his 
massive features, noble head, and the general expression of 
placid strength by which ho is distinguished. This is a mere 
fanciful comparison ; but Sir Augustus Callcott's fine figure of 
Columbus has been reckoned very like him-~a resemblance 
that must have been fortuitoas, since the picture was painted 
before the artist had ever seen the celebrated orator. 

When in England, some ten or twelve years ago, Mr, 
Webster’s calm manner of speaking excited much admiration, 
and perhaps a little surprise, as contrasted with the astound- 
ing and somewhat rough rapidity of progress which is the 
chief characteristic of his native land ; and yet that calmness 
of manner was just what might be expected fi*om a country- 
man of Washington, — earnest, thoughtful, weighty, wise. No 
visitor to Loudon ever left behind him pleasanter recollec- 
tions, and I hope that the good impression was reciprocal 
Everybody was delighted with bis geniality and taste ; and he 
oould hardly fail to like the people who so heartily liked him. 
Amongst our citieff and our scenery, he admired that most 
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which was most worthy of admiration ; preferring, in common 
with many of the most gifted of his countrymen, our beautiful 
Oxford, whose winding street exhibits such a condensation of 
picturesque architecture, mixed with water, trees, and gardens, 
with ancient costume, with eager youth, with by-gone associa- 
tions, and rising hopes, certainly to any of our new com- 
mercial towns, and perhaps, as mere picture, to Loudon her- 
self ; and carrying home with him, as one of the most precious 
and characteristic memorials of the land of his forefathers, a 
large collection of architectural engravings, representing our 
magnificent Gothic cathodmls, and such of our Norman castles 
and Tudor manor-houses as have escaped the barbarities of 
modern improvers. We are returning ourselves to that style 
now ; but, twelve years ago, it was his own good taste, and 
not the fashion of the day, that prompted the preference. 

I owe to his kindness, and to that of niy admirable friend, 
Mr. Kenyon, who accompanied him, the honour and pleasure 
of a visit from Mr. Webster and his amiable family, in their 
transit from Oxford to Windsor ; — my local position between 
these two points of attraction has often procured for me the 
gratification of seeing my American friends, when making 
that journey ; — but, during this visit, a little circumstance 
occurred, so characteristic, so graceful, and so gracious, that I 
cannot resist the temptation of relating it. 

Walking in my cottage garden, we talked naturally of the 
roses and pinks that surrounded us, and of the different indi- 
genous flowers of our island and of the United States. I had 
myself had the satisfaction of sending to my friend, Mr. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, a hamper, containing roots of many English 
plants familiar to our poetry— the common ivy (how could 
they want ivy, who had no time for ruins ?) ; the primrose and 
the cowslip, immortalized by Shakespeare and by Milton ; 
and the sweet-scented violets, both white and purple, of our 
hedgerows and our lanes ; that known as the violet in America 
(Mr. Bryant somewhere speaks of it as the yellow violet ”) 
being, I suspect, the little wild pansy {viola tricolor) renownefl 
as the love-in-idleness of Shakespeare’s famous compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth. Of these we spoke ; aud I expressed an 
interest in two flowers, known to me only by the vivid de- 
scription of Miss Martineau— the scarlet lily of New York and 
of the Canadian woods, and the fringed gentian of Niagara. 
p2 
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I observed that our illustrious guest made aome remark to 
one of the ladies of his party ; but I little expected that, as 
soon after his return as seeds of tho^'e plants could be pro- 
cured, I should receive a packet of each, signed and directed 
by his own hand. How much pleasure these little kindnesses 
give ! And how many such have come to me from over the 
sanio wide ocean ! 

I couM tell another story also of a great American orator ; 
a story toltl to me two or three years before this occurrence 
by another distinguished American visitor. He told it to me 
with the low tone of a deep sympathy one summer evening 
in my old garden room, the moon rising red and full above 
the pyramid of geraniums, and the scent of a thousand 
Howers floating uj»on the air. 

I d<» not know why 1 tell it here ; except that both stories 
belong in some sort to my garden, and that both relate to men 
eminent in America as lawyers and as statesmen ; although 
of ruy friend’s hero, for obvious reasons, I do not venture to 
give the name. Many years have passed since I heard that 
interesting narrative, and in small circumstances of detail 
1 may mistake ; but the ono great fact, the admirable self- 
denial and self-sacrifice can never be forgotten. It strikes too 
deej) a root in the lieart. 

The story was of a father, — one of those sturdy pioneers of 
American civilization, who hew their way through the Western 
l^’orest,— and of his two stalwart boys. They had built a 
Iiomestead, and cleared many acres around them, when, during 
a pause in their labours, one of the sons (I think the younger) 
addressed his father to this eflbct : “ Father ! the house is 
raised ; the trees are down ; the fields are fenced. You have 
my brother to help you, and can do without me. Let me go 
to the town and study. I foel that I was born to fight my 
way amongst men, and not to wear out my days in the toils 
of a husbandman.” 

The father must have been worthy of such a son, for he 
understood him, and felt the full force of the appeal. “ Well, 
my boy,” 9 aid he j ” go where you will, and my blessing shall 
go with yoa. Take these dollars, and mako them last as long 
as you can, for I have no more to give.” 

So the bol4 adventurer sallied forth to the nearest town 
where education was to be won. The dollars were but few ; 
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and the young pupil, although a model of frugality and appli- 
cation, found himself penniless long before he had fought his 
way through the college course. His courage, however, never 
failed. By that time he had discovered his own strength. 
He engaged with a lawyer to write for him during the evenings 
and by nighty whilst he pursued his regular studies by day ; 
thus defraying his own expenses, whether for education or for 
living ; and evincing in his legal avocations such extraordinary 
ability and aptness, that by the time he had arrived at the 
head of his class, his friend the lawyer furnished him with 
a letter to his own brother, then in high practice in the chief 
town of the State, assuring him “ that the recommendation 
which that letter contained would secure to him immediate 
employment, and eventually, with his own powers and perse- 
verance, all that he required for a high success in life.'* 

Enchanted with his prospects, our adventurer set forth 
upon a visit to his forest home, to take leave of his parents 
before the long absence which ho anticipated. 

On his arrival at the farm, he found the delight and pride 
which such a career could hardly fail to claim ; but he found 
also that which he had seen no cause to expect— the brother 
whom he had left behind content with healthful labour sicken- 
ing and drooping under the same hunger and thirst for mental 
improvement that he himself had experienced some yeara 
before. What was the resolve of that noble heart ? How did 
he act under such a trial ? He laid his letter of introduction 
aside— that letter which was to command fortune ! He took 
his brother with him to the town which he had quitted as he 
thought for ever ; placed liim in the college where he himself 
had studied ; returned to his old friend the lawyer ; resumed 
his labours in the office, and worked calmly on until the 
brother, whom he wholly supported, aided by his instructions, 
had overcome all his disadvantages and attained the high 
place in the classes that he himself had occupied. 

This was ray visitor’s story. I only wish I could tell it to 
tny readers as he told it to me. But even under all the im- 
perfootions of my poor narrative, and lacking the crowning 
name that gives to it such a power of contrast, it still seems 
to me almost unequalled in its simplicity and grandeur of 
selhl^sacrihbo. When some powerful monarch, like Charles 
the Fifth, abilicatea the thrones of Germany and Spain. rnd 
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the Indies, it sounds touch. But then it is a sickly, aged, dis- 
enchanted man, who knows full well the vanity and nothing- 
ness of what he resigns ; who has felt for many a year how 
weary a thing it is to be an Emperor, Besides, he is an 
Emperor still. The eyes of the world are njwn him. He has 
only put on a new form of royalty. Now, here is a young, 
an ambitious, a self-reliant spirit, who puts aside, not by one 
grand and solemn abdication, but by the quiet, silent, painful 
effort of days and months and years, the most precious crown 
of all the world, the bright crown Hope. 

After some natural exclamations of admiration, came the 
equally natural question, “ Hid that favoured brother prove 
himself worthy of such a sacrifice ?” 

“ Alas ! ” said my friend, “ he lived only long enough to 
show how worthy he would have proved. He had already 
taken his place amonget the most eminent lawyers of Massa- 
chusetts when he was snatched away by death,” 

To return to Mr. Webster: I quote (from a fine American 
edition of his speeches, sent to mo by a friend, who gave 
every promise of following in the same track) jmrt of an 
“ argument on the trial of John F. Knapp, for the murder of 
Joseph AVhite, Esq., of Salem, fii the county of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, on the night of the 6th of April, 18JU.” 

I choose this thrilling story of a great crime, not merely on 
account of the fine picture which it presents of an old man 
murdered in his sleep, and the state of mind of the murderer, 
but because, as a subject of universal interest, the eloquence 
be.stowed on such a theme will bo better appreciated in Eng- 
laud than those speeches which, referring to national policy, 
demand of the reader a certain acquaintance not only with 
the internal government, but with the position of conflicting 
parties in the United States. I might also have another 
reason for my selection ; a desire to adduce the authority of 
so eminent a statesman trained under the freest of all institu- 
tions and the must sparing of capital punishment, and passing 
his life in- the vindication of individual and national liberty, 
against the unhealthy and morbid sympathy with crime and 
criminals which is one of the crying evils of our day. 

Short as my extracts from this magnifleent speech must 
necessarily be, the introductory statement is essential to their 
oomprehensiou. 
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" Mr. White, a highly respectable and wealthy citizen of 
Salem, about eighty years of age, was found on the morning 
of the 7th of April, 1830, in his bed murdered, under such 
circumstances as to create a strong sensation in that town 
and throughout the community. 

“ Richard Crovvninshield, George Crowninsbield, Joseph J. 
Knapp, and John F. Knapp were, a few weeks after, arrested 
on a charge of having perpetrated the murder, and ooinmitted 
for trial. Joseph J. Knapp, soon after, under the jHPomise of 
favour from Government, made a full confession of the crime 
and the circumstances attending it. In a few days after this 
disclosure was made, Richard Crowninsbield, who was supposed 
to have been the principal assassin, committed suicide. 

“ A Special Session of the Supreme Court was ordered by 
the Legislature for the trial of the prisoners at Salem, in July. 
At that time, John F. Knapp was indicted a.s principal in the 
murder, and George Crowninsbield and Joseph J. Knapp as 
accessories. 

“On account of the death of Chief Justice Parker, which 
occurred on the 2Gth of July, the court adjourned to Tuesday, 
the 3rd of August, when it proceeded in the trial of John F. 
Knapp. Joseph J. Knapp being called upon, refused to testify, 
and the pledge of the Government wa.s withdrawn. 

"At tho request of the prosecuting oflScers of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Webster appeared as counsel, and assi.sted at the 
trial. 

**Mr. D 0 .Tter addressed the jury on behalf of the prisoner, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Webster in the following speech : — 
"I am little accustomed, gentlemen, to the part which 
I am now attempting to perform. Hardly more than once or 
twice has it happened to me to be concerned, on the side of 
the Government, in any criminal prosecution whatever ; and 
never, until the present occasion, in any case affecting life, 

" But I very much regret that it should have been thought 
neoesaary to suggest to you that I am brought here to hurry 
ydu against the law and beyond the evidence. 1 hope 1 have 
too much regard for justice, and too much respect for my own 
character, to attempt either ; and were 1 to make such attempt, 

1 am certain that in this court nothing could be carried against 
the law, and that gentlemen intelligent and just as you 41 ^ 
are not by aiify power to be hurried beyond the evidenoe. 
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Though I could well have wished to i&hun this occasion, 1 have 
not felt at libei*ty to withhold my professional assistance, 
when it is 8U]^>osed that I might be in some degree useful in 
inFestigating and discovering the truth, respecting this most 
extraordinary murder. It has seemed to be a duty incumbent 
on me, as on every other citizen, to do my best and pay utmost 
to bring to light the perpetrators of this crime. Against the 
priscmer at the bar I cannot have the slightest prejudice. 
I would not do him the smallest injury or injustice. But I do 
not affect to be indifferent to the discovery and the punish- 
ment of this deep guilt. I cheerfully share in the ojppnoinduQV 
how much soever it may be, which is cast on those who feel 
and manifest an anxious concern that all who had a pai-t in 
planning, or a hand in executing this deed of midnight assassi- 
nation may be brought to answer for their enormous guilt at 
the bar of public justice. Gentlemen, it is a most extraordi- 
nai 7 case. In some respects it has hardly a precedent any- 
where ; certainly none in our New England history. This 
bloody drama exhibited no suddenly-excited ungovernable 
rage. The actors in it were not surprised by any lion-like 
temptation, springing upon their virtue and overcoming it, 
before resistance could begin. Nor did they do the deed to 
glut savage vengeance, or satiate long-settled and deadly hate. 

It was a cool, calculating, money-making murder. It was all 
* hire and salary, not revenge.’ It was the weighing of money 
against life ; the counting out of so many pieces of silver 
against so many ounces of blood. 

"An aged man, without an enemy in the world, in his own 
house, and in his own bed, is made the victim of a butcherly 
murder for mere pay. Truly, here is a new lesson for painters 
and poets. Whoever shall hereafter draw the portrait of 
murder, if he will show it as it has been exhibited in an 
example where such example was last to have been looked 
for, in the very bosom of our New England society, let him 
not give it the grim visage of Moloch, the brow knitted* by 
revenge, the face black with settled bate, and the blood-shot 
eye emitting livid fires of malice. Let him draw rainier a 
ckooi‘ou8, smooth-faced, bloodless demon ; a picture in repose 
nit|ker in action ; not so much an example of human 
oaHiars in its depravity and its paroxysms of erinie as an in- 
faM Mtan, a hend, in ths ordimry display anH davelopmeoa 
of his chazActor. 
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**^The deed was eicecuted with a degree of self-posseemon 
and ateacHneae equal to the wickedn^ with which it wae 
planned. The circumstances now clearly in evidence spread 
out the whole scene before us. Deep sleep had fallen on the 
destined victim and all beneath his roof. A healthful old man 
to whom sleep was sweet, the first sound slumbers of tho 
night held him in their soft though strong embrace. Thu 
assassin enters through the window already prepared into aU' 
unoccupied apai*tment. With noiseless foot he passes the 
lonely hall, half lighted by the moon ; he winds up the ascent 
of the stairs, and reaches the door of the chamber. Of this 
he moves the lock, *by soft and continuous pressure, till it 
turns on its hinges without noise, and he enters and beholds 
his victim before him. The room was uncommonly open to 
the admission of light. The face of the innocent sleeper was 
turned from the murderer, and the beams of the moon, 
resting on the grey locks of the aged temple, showed him 
where to strike. The fatal blow is given ! and the victim 
passes without a struggle or a motion from the repose of sleep 
to the repose of death ! It is the assassin’s purpose to make 
sure work ; and he yet plies the dagger, though it was obvious 
that life had been destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. 
He even raises the aged arm, that he may not fail in his aim 
at the heart, and replaces it again over the wounds of the 
poniard. To finish tho picture, he explores the wrist for the 
pulse. He feels for it, and ascertains that it beats no longer ! 

It is accomplished. The deed is done. He retreats, retraces 
his steps to the window, passes through it as he came in, and 
eseapes. He has done the murder — no eye has seen hin>, no 
ear has heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe. 

** Ah ] gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a 
secret can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has 
neither nook nor corner where the guilty can bestow it and 
say that it is safe. Hot to speak of that Eye which glancee 
through all disguises and beholds everything os in the 
splendour of noon* Such secrets of guilt are never safo 
from detection, even by men. True it is, generally speaking, 
that ^ murdei* will out.’ True it » that Providence hath so 
oiKhuned, and doth so govern things, that those who breiik 
the gntiA law of heaven , by shedding .man’s bjpod, s^kTcpa 
gi9OQ0ed.in avoiding discovery. .ISspeoaU/ in a case iBZoiti«g 
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so much attention as this, discovery must cohie and will 
come sooner or later. A thousand eyes turn at once to 
explore every man, every thing, every circumstance con^ 
nected with the time and place ; a thousand ears catch every 
whisper ; a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on the 
scene, shedding all their light, and ready to kindle the 
slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery. Meantime 
the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. It is false to 
itself ; or rather it feels an irresi-stible impulse of conscience 
to be tnic to itself. It laboure under its guilty possession, 
and knows not what to do with it. The human heart was 
not made for the residence of such an nihabitaut. It finds 
itself preyed on by a torment which it dares not acknowledge 
to God or man. A vulture is devouring it, and it can a.sk no 
symjmthy or assi.stance either from heaven or earth. The 
secret which the murderer possesses soon comes to possess 
him, and, like the evil spirits of which we read, it overcomes 
him and leads him whithersoever it will. He feels it beating 
at his heai-t, rising to his throat, and demanding disclosure. 
He thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads it in his 
eyes, and almost hears it working in the very silence of his 
thoughts. It has become his master. It betrays his discro- 
tion, it breaks down his courage, it conquers his prudence. . 
When suspicions from without begin to embarrass him, and 
the net of circumstance to entangle him, the fatal secrei 
struggles with still greater violence to burst forth. It must 
be confessed, it will be confessed ; there is no refuge from 
confession but suicide, and suicide is confession. 

“Much has been said on thi.s occasion of the excitemcmt 
which has existed and still exists, and of the extraordinary 
measures taken to discover and punish the guilty. Ho doubt 
there has been, and is much excitement, and strange indeed 
were it had it been otherwise. Should not all the peaceable 
and well-disposed naturally feel concerned, and naturally exert 
themselves to bring to punishment the authors of this secret 
assassination ? Hid you, gentlemen, sleep quite a» quietly in 
your beds after this murder as before I Was it not a case for 
rewards, for meetings, for committees, for the united efforts of 
all the good to find out a band of murderous conspiritors, of 
midnight rowans, and to bring them to the bar of justice and 
lew ? If this be excitement^ is it an unnatural or an improper 
excitement ? 
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** It seems to me, gentlemen, that there are appearances of 
another feeling, of a very different nature and character, not 
very extensive I would hoj>e, but still there is too much 
evidence of its existence. Such is human nature, that some 
persons lose their abhorrence of crime, in their admiration of 
its magnificent exhibitions. Ordinary vice is reprobated by 
them, but extraordinary guilt, exquisite wickedness, the high 
flights and poetry of crime, seize on the imagination, and lead 
them to forget the depth of the guilt in admiration of the 
excellence of the performance, or the unequalled atrocity of 
the purpose. There are those in our day who have made 
great use of this infirmity of our nature : and by means of it 
done infinite injury to the cause of good morals. They have 
affected not only the taste, but, I fear, also the principles of 
the young, the heedless, and the imaginative, by the exhibition 
of interesting and beautiful monsters. They render depravity 
attractive, sometimes by the polish of its manners, and 
sometimes by its very extravagance ; and study to show off 
crime under all the advantages of cleverness and dexterity. 
Gentlemen, this is an extraordinary murder, but it is still a 
murder. We are not to lose ourselves in wonder at its origin, 
or in gazing on its cool and skilful execution. We are to 
Rletect and punish it ; and, while we proceed with caution 
against the prisoner, and are to be sure that we do not visit 
on his head the offences of others, we ai'o yet to consider that 
we are dealing with a case of most atrocious crime, which har 
not the slightest circumstance about it to soften its enormity. 

It is murder, deliberate, concerted, malicious murder. 

* a * ♦ 

** It is said ‘ that laws are matle, not for the punishment 
of the guilty, but for the protection of the innocent.’ This 
is not quite accurate perhaps, but, if so, we hope they will be 
so administered as to give that protection. But who are the 
innocent whom the law would protect ? Gentlemen, Joseph 
White was innocent. They arc innocent who, having lived in 
the fear of God through the day, wish to sleep in peace 
through the night in their own b^. The law is established 
that those who live quietly may sleep quietly, that they who 
do no harm may feel none. The gentleman can think of none 
thitt are innocent except the prisoner at the bar— not yet 
obnvioted. Is a proved conspirator to murder inuooentr?^ 
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Are the Crowniushields and the Knapps innocent ? What is 
innocence ? How deep-stained with blood, how reckless in 
crime, how sunk in depravity may it be, and yet remain 
innocence 1 The law is made, if we would speak with entire 
accuracy, to protect the innocent by punishing the guilty. 
But tliere are those innocent out of court as well as in ; 
innocent citizens never suspected of crime, as well as innoceilt 
prisoners at the bar. 

“ The criminal law is not founded on a principle of 
vengeance, Tt does not punish that it may inflict sufl’ering. 
The humanity of the law feels and regrets every pain it 
caus>es, every hour of restraint it iinpo.ses, and more deeply 
still, every life it forfeits. But it uses evil as the means of 
preventing greater evil. It .seeks to deter from crime by the 
example of punishment. This is its true, and only true main 
object. It restrains the liberty of the few oflendeis, that the^ 
many who do not offend may enjoy their own liberty. It 
forfeits the life of the oflender that other murders may not 
be committed. Tlie law might open the jails and at once set 
free all prisoners accused of oflenco.s ; and it ought to do so if 
it could be made certain that no other offence would hereafter 
be committed. Because it punishes, not to satisfy any desire 
to inflict pain, but simjdy to prevent the rcjjetition of crimes, j,, 
When the guilty, therefore, are not punished, the law has so 
far failed of its purpose ; the safety of the iuuocent is so far 
endangered. Every unpunished murder takes away something 
from the security of every man’s life. And whenever a jury, 
through whimsical and ill-founded scruples, suffer the guilty 
to escape, they make themselves answerable for the augmented 
danger of the innocent.” 

[Then follow nearly forty closely-printed octavo pages of 
the most minuta and ablest dissection of every part of the 
case, the most crushing answer to the opposite counsel, and 
the most searching and subtle analysis of the evidence. Every 
scene of the tragedy, from the first conception of the plot to 
the awful catastrophe, passes before us as if we hotd been 
present bodily. We are eye and ear-witnesses to every in- 
cident. Mr. Webster winds up his speech with the following 
impresssiva peroration.] 

" OanUaman, I have gone through with the evidence in this 
httve to a^e it before 
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you. I think there are condueions to be drawn from it which 
you cannot doubt. I think you cannot doubt that there was a 
conspiracy formed for the purpose of committing this murder, 
and who the conspirators were. 

“ That you cannot doubt that the Crowninshields and the 
Knapps were parties in this conspiracy. 

** That you cantiot doubt that the prisoner at the bar knew 
that the murder was to be done on the 6th of April 

“ That you cannot doubt that the murderers of Captain 
White were the suspicious persons sei*n in and about Brown 
Street on that night. 

That you cannot doubt that Bichard Cmwniushields was 
the perpetrator of that crime. 

“ That you cannot doubt that the prisoner at the bar was 
in Brown Street on that night. 

“ If there, then it must Im) by agreement, to countenance, 
to aid the perpetrator; and if so, tlien he is guilty as a 
principal. 

Gentlemen, your whole concern should be to do your 
duty, and leave consequences to take care of themselves. You 
will receive the law from the court. Your verdict, it is true, 
may endanger the prisoner’s life ; but then it is to save other 
♦ Jives. If the prisoner’s guilt has been shown and proved 
beyond all reasonable doubt, you will convict him. If such 
reasonable doubts of guilt still remain, you will acquit him. 
You are the judges of the whole case. You owe a duty to the 
public, as well as to the prisoner at the bar. You cannot pre- 
tend to by wiser than the law. Your duty is a plain, straight- 
forwai’d one. Doubtless, wo would all judge him in mercy. 
Towards him, as an individual, the law inculcates no hostility; 
but towards him, if proved to be a murderer, the law, and the 
oaths you have taken, and public justice, demand that you do 
your duty. 

“ With consciences satisfied with the discharge of duty, no 
consequences can harm you. There is no evil that we cannot 
either face or fly from, but the consciousness of duty dis- 
regarded. 

“A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like 
the Deity. If we take to ourselves the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the utmost parts of the seas, duty performed, or 
duty violate^ is still with us for our happiness or our misery. 
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If WO say, ‘The darkness shall cover us,’ in the darkness as in 
the light our obligations aro yet with us. We cannot escape 
their power, nor fly from their presence, They are with us in 
this life, will be with us at its close ; and in that scone of 
inconceivable solemnity which lies yet further onward, wo 
shall still find ourselves surrounded by the consciousness of 
duty, to pain us wherever it has been violated, and to cousolo 
us so far as God may have given us grace to perform it.’’ 

There is no need to enhance the merit of eloquence like 
this ; but I recollect to have heard that this immense effort 
was made immediately after a journey of unjiaralleled rapidity 
and fatigue, which would have completely exhausted the 
energy of any man but Mr. Webster. 


OLD AUTHORS. 

BEN JONSON. 

“ 0 RA-iiE Beu Jonson 1 ” so said his contemporaries, and 
those contemporaries the greatest dramatic poets, the greatest 
poets of any age or clime, “0 rare Ben Jonson !” says his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey; “ 0 mre Bon Jonson ! ” echo we. 
But 1 doubt much whether our praises be not founded on 
very different qualities from those which were hailed with 
such acclaim by the marvellous assembly of wits who congre- 
gated at the “ Mermaid.” Hear what Beaumont, in his cele- 
brated epistle to Jonson, says of that fair company. He 
writes to him from the country : - 

“ Methinks tho little wit T liad is lost 
Since I saw you ; for wit is like a rest 
Held up at Tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamestet's. What things have we seen 
Done ut the ‘ Mermaid ! ’ heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame. 

As if that every one, from whom they came, 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life j then, when there hath been shown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past ; wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 
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Till that were cancelled ; and when that wan gone, 

We left an air behind ua, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty j though bnt downright fools, mere wise,” 

These men, admirable judges although they were, seem to 
have regarded with what we cannot but think an over-admira- 
tion the art which wanted the crowning triumph of looking 
like nature, and the learning which, displayed rather than 
pervading, overlays and encumbers his ftnely-constructed but 
Wvy and unwieldy plays. Wo of this age, a little too care- 
less perhaps of learned labour, would give a whole wilderness 
of Catalines and Poetasters, and even of Alchemists and Vol- 
pones, for another score of the exquisite lyrics which are scat- 
tered carelessly thr^'ugh the plays and masques which — 
strange contrast wxtU the rugged verse in which they are 
embedded — seem to have burst into being at a stroke, just as 
the evening primrose flings open her fair petals at the close of 
the day. Lovelier songs were never written than these wild 
and irregular ditties. Here are some of them : — 

HTMN TO DUNA, IK “CYNTHIA’S RRVELS." 

Queen .mcl huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver car, 

State in wonted manners keep. 

Hesperus entresita thy light, 

Goildess excelJeutly bright ! 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself fo interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb wa.s made 

Heaven to clesir, when day did clos^e. 

Bless us then with wished sight, 

Goddess excellently bright ' 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever. 

Thou that mak'st a day of night, 

Goddess excellently bright I 

80N0, FROM TUB SAUB. 

Slow, slow fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears 
Yet slower, yet, 0 faintly, gentle springs ! 

List to the heavy part the music bears, 

Woe weeps out her divisica when she sings. 
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DrooJ) herbs »nd flowers, 

Fall grief in showers, 

Onr beauties are uot ours. 

O I could still 

(Like melting snow upon some craggy hill) 

Drop, drop, drop, <lrop, 

Since summer's pritie is now a withered daffodil. 

SONG OF NIOIir, IN THE MaSQUE OF “THE VISION OF DELIGHT.’* 

Break. Phautasie, from thy cave of cloud, 

And 8i>read thy purple wings ; 

Now all thy figui'es are allowed, 

And variuua shapes of things. 

Create of airy forms a stream. 

It must have blood, and nought of phlegm ; 

And though it be a waking dream, 

Cliorm. Vet let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here. 

And fall like sleep upon their eyes. 

Or music in their ear. 

CHORUS, FROM THK SAME. 

In curious knots and mazes so. 

The spring at first was taught to go ; 

And Zephyr, when he came to woo 
His Flora, had their motions too ; 

And thus did Venus learn to lead 
The Idalian brawls, and so to tiead 
As if the wind, not she, did walk, 

Nor preat a flower, nor bowed a stalk. 

SONG, IN “THE MASQUE OF BEAUTY." 

So Beauty on the waters stood 

When Lave had severed Earth from Flood t 

So, when he parted Air from Fire, 

He did with concord all inspire ! 

And then a motion he them taught 
That elder than himself was Thought ; 

Which Thought was yet the child of earth, 

For Love is elder than his birth. 

SONOi FROM “ THE SILENT WOMAN.” 

(A letaon, dear ladiea.) 

Still to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art's hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, ail it not sound. 
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Giye me a loolc, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Eobes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me. 

Than all, the adulteries of art : 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

FROM A CELEBRATION OF CHARIS. 

See the chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my lady rideth ; 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car Love )fuideth. 

As she goes all hearts do duty 

Unto her beauty, 

And enamoured do wish that they might 

But enjoy such a sight. 

That they still were to run by her side 

Thorough swords, thorough sciis wheresoever she woidd ride. 

Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world cornpriseth ! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As love’s star, when it riseth ! 

Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 

Than words that soothe her ! 

And from her arched brows such a grace 

Sheds itself through the fkco, 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gain, all the good, of the element^’ strife 1 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 

Have you marked but the fall o’ the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 

Ha’ you felt the wool of the beaver, 

Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o the bud o’ the briar ? 

Or the nard in the fire ? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

O so white ! 0 so soft I O so sweet is she ! 


SONO. 

Oh 1 do not worship with those eyes. 
Lest 1 be sick with seeing 1 
Hor cast them down, but let them rise. 
Lest shame destroy their being. 

Oh I be not angry with those fires. 

For then their threats will kill me ; 
Nor look too kind on zhy desires. 

For then my hopes will spill me. 
r <3 
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Oh 1 do not Bteep them in thy tears^ 
For so will sorrow slay me ; 

Nor spread them, as distract with fears, 
My own enough betray me. 


BONO TO CELIA. 

I should hardly, perhaps, have thought of inserting a song 
so familiar to every ear as the following, had I not, in turning 
over Jonson’s huge volume, been reminded of a circumstance 
connected with it, which greatly startled me at the moment. 
Milton talks of airs “married to immortal verse;” but it 
should seem that there is no marriage without an occasional 
divorce ; for the last time I heard the well-known melody 
which belongs to this fine Anacreontic, as indissolubly as its 
own peculiar perfume to a flower, was in an In<lependent 
Chapel, where widely <liffercnt words — the words of a hymn — 
were adapted to the air. It was John Wesley, I believe, who 
said that he saw no reason why Satan should have all the best 
tones ; and I should not lightly impugn the wisdom of any 
axiom of John Wesley, who understood human nature as well 
as most men. But in this instance, such is tlie force of asso- 
ciation, that I can scarcely say how strongly I felt the dis- 
crepancy — all the more for the impressive plainness and 
simplicity of the Presbyterian mode of worship, and the 
earnest eloquence of the white-liaii-ed preacher. The sermon 
was half ovor before I had recovered the tone of feeling proper 
to the place and the occasion. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I 'II not look for wine. 

ITie thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Must surely be divine ; 

But might I of Love’s nectar sup 
I would not change for wine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee. 

As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And senVst it back to me : 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 

Kot of itself, but thee. 
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FIRST SPEECH IH "THE SAD SHEPHERD,” 

Enter CEolamone, 

(Egla. Here she was wont to go ! and here ! and here I 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow ; 

The world may find the spring by following her, 
li'or other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blowball from his stalk ! 

But like tlie soft west wind she shot along, 

And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 

As she had sowed them with her odorous foot, 

'i’hia delightful pastoral on tho story of Eobin Hood and 
Maid Marian is unhappily unfinished. Scarcely half is written, 
and even that wants the author’s last touches. 

SPEItCH OF MAIA, lA' “THE PENATES.” 

If every pleasure were distilled 
Of every flower in every field, 

And all that Ilybla’s hives do yield, 

Were into one broad mazer filled ; 

If thereto added all the gums 
And spice that from Panchaia comes, 

The odour that Ilydaspcr lends, 

Or Phoenix, proves before she ends ; 

If all the air my Flora drew, 

Or spirit that i^phyr ever blew, 

Were put therein; and all the dew 
That every rosy morning knew ; 

Yet all ditfused upon this bower, 

To make one .sweet detaining hour. 

Were much too little for the gi*ace 
And honour you vouchsafe the place. 

But if you plea.se to come again, 

We vow we will not then with vain 
And empty pastime.s entertain 
Your so desired, though grieved, pain. 

For wo will have the wanton Fauns, 

That fri.sking skip about ib<i lawns, 

The Panisks, and the Sylvans rude, 

Satyrs, and all that multitude. 

To dance their wilder rounds about, 

And cleave the air with many a shout, 

>3 they would hunt poor Echo out 
Of yonder valley, who doth flout 
Their rustic noise. To visit whom 
You shall behohl whole bevies come 
Of gaudy nymphs, whose tender calls 
Well tuned unto the many falls 
Of sweet and sevenl sliding rills. 

That stream from tops of those less hills, 

Q2 
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Sound like bo mftny silver quills, 

When Zephjr them with music fills, 

For them Favorius here shall blow 
New flowers, that you shall see to grow. 

Of which each hand a part shall take, 

And, for your heads, fresh garlands make 
Wherewith, whilst they your temples round, 

An air of several birds shall sound 
An lo Pfioan, that shall drown 
The acclamations at your crown. 

All this, and more than 1 have gift of siiying, 

May vows, so you will oft conic here a Maying. 

EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OP PE,MBROKK. 

Underneath thi.s sable hearse 
Lies the stibjcct of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; 

Death, ere thou ha-^t slam anoiher 
Learn ’<1 and fair and good as slic. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

After all, we take leave of him, transcribing yet another 
exquisite song, and echoing our first words, “0 rare Bon 
Jonson ! ” 

rilO.M THE MASQUE OP “ THE GJPSIEi. Mi:T.l..MOUi*HOSEn " 

To the old, long life and traa-suro ; 

To the young, all health and idcasure ; 

To the fair, their face 
With eternal grace. 

And the soul to be loved at leisure. 

To the witty, all clear mirrors ; 

To the foolish, thdr «iark eirox-ft ; 

To the loving sprite 
A secure delight; 

To the jealous his own false terrors. 


XX. 

FASHIONABLE POETS. 

WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER. 

A SCHOOL-DAY ANECDOTE. 

Grandson of two dukes, nursed in the very lap of fashion, 
and coming into life at the time of all others when wit and 
fancy, and the lighter graces of poetry, were most cordially 
welcomed by the higher circle8,-~at a time when the star of 
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Sheridan was still in the ascendant, and that of Moore just 
appearing on the horizon, — William Spencer may be regarded 
as much the representative of a class, as John Clare or Robert 
Burns. The style of his verse, eminently airy, polished, and 
graceful, as well as his personal qualities, combined to render 
him the idol of that society which, by common consent, we 
are content to call the best. His varied accomplishments 
enlivened a country-house ; his brilliant wit formed the de- 
light of a dinner-table ; while his singular charm of manner, 
and perhaps of character, gave a permanency to his social 
success, by converting the admirers of an evening into friends 
for life. With all these genial triumphs, however, we cannot 
look over the little volume of graceful verse, which is all that 
now remains of so splendid a reputation, without feeling that 
the author was born for better, higher, more enduring pur- 
poses ; that the charming triflcr, whose verses, forty years ago, 
every lady knew by heart, and which are now well-nigh for- 
gotten, ought not to have wasted his high endowments in 
wreathing garlands for festivals — ought not, above all, to have 
gone on, from youth to age, leading the melancholy life which 
is all holiday. 

Nevorthele.ss, we must accept these versos for such as they 
are, just as we admire, unquestioning, the wing of a butterfly, 
or the petal of a flower ; and in their kind they are exquisite. 
Look at the fancy and finish of these stanzas ! 

TO TUB LADY ANNE HAMII.TON.* 

Too late I staid, forgive the crime. 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 

How noiseless fulls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers ! 

What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass. 

When all its sands are diamond sparks 
That dazzle as they pass ? 

Ah I who to sober measurement 
Times happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings ? 

* Very sweetly mated with one of the sweetest old Irish airs, 

“ The Yellow Horse." 
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In the next extract there is an unexpected touch of senti- 
ment mixed with its playfulness that is singularly captivating. 

OOOD-BTE AND HOW-D’-YB-DO, 

One day Good-bye met How-d’-ye-do, 

Too close to shun saluting, 

But Boon the rival sisters flew 
Fjrom kissing to disputing. 

“ Away,” says How-d'-ye-do; "your mien 
Appiils my cheerful nature. 

No name so siid as yours is seen 
In sorrow’s nomenclature. 

“Where'er I give one sunshine hour. 

Your eloud comes o'er to shade it ; 

Where’er I plant one bosom flower, 

Your mildew drops to f ide it. 

“ Ere How-d’-ye-do has tuned each tongue 
To Hope’s delightful measure, 

Good-bye in Friendship’s ear has rung 
The knell of parting plejisure ! 

“ From sorrows past my chemic skill 
Draws smiles of consolation, 

Whilst you from pre.seut joys distil 
The tears of sepamtion.” 

Good-bye replied, “ Your statement’s true, 

And well your cause you 've pleaded ; 

But pray who’d think of How-d’-yo-do, 

Unless Good-bye preceded 1 
“ Without my prior influence, 

Could yours have ever flourish’*! ; 

And can your ham! one flower dispense, 

But those my tears have nourish’d 
“ How oft, if at tho court of Love 
Concealment be the fashion, 

When How-d’-ye-do has fail’d to move, 

Good-bye reveals the passion ! 

“ How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 

As every heart remembers, 

One sigh of mine, and only mine, 

Revives the dying embers ! 

“ Go, bid the timid lover choose, 

And I '11 resign my charter. 

If he for ten kind How-d’-ye-does 
One kind Good-bye would barter 1 
“ From love and friendship’s kindred source 
We both derive existence, 

And they would both lose half their force. 

Without our joint assistance. 
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“ ’Tis well the world our merit knows, 

Since time, there ’s no denying, 

One half in How-d’-ye-doing goes, 

And t’other in Good-by eing ! ” 

Nobody has told the tragedy of Beth-Qelert bo well as 
Mr. Spencer, in his simple but elegant baUad. I do not know 
if many persona partake my feeling respecting those stories of 
which the animal world are the heroes ; but to me they seem 
more touching than grander histories of men and women. 
Dumb creatures — to use that phrase of the common people, 
which makes, in its two homely words, so true an appeal to 
our protection and our pity — dumb creatures are in their love 
so faithful, so patient in their sufferings, so submissive under 
wrong, so powerless for remonstrance or for redress, that we 
take their part against the human brutes, their oppressors, 
as naturally, and almost as vehemently, as wo do that of 
Philoctetes against Ulysses, or of Lear against Goneril. I am 
not sure that I do not carry rny sympathy still farther. In 
the famous story of the Falcon, for instance, in Boccaccio, 
where a lover, ruined by the charges to which he puts himself 
in courting an ungrateful mistres.s, and owing his very exist- 
ence to the game struck down for him by a favourite hawk, 
kills the poor bird to furnish forth a dinner for the haughty 
beauty, when she at last comes to visit him, I never could 
help thinking that the enamoured cavalier made a very bad 
exchange, when ho lost the falcon and won tlie lady. His 
conscience must have prickcil him all his life. He had not 
even, so far as we hear, the consolation, such as it is, of erect- 
ing a monument to the memory of his murdered favourite, on 
which, like Llewelyn, to “ hang his horn and spear,” 

beth-gelert; or, the grave of the greyhound. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And cheerily smiled the morn ; 

And many a brach and many a hound 
Obeyed Llewelyn’s horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a lustier cheer : 

‘'’Come, Qelert, come, wer^t never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear I 

" Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam, 

The flower of all his race ; 

So true, 80 brave, a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chacef” 
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'Twas only a^t Llewelyn's board 
The faithful Gelert fed ; 

He watched, he served, be cheered his lord, 
And sentinelled his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gelert could be found. 

And all the ohace rode on. 

And now, as o’er the rocks and dells. 

The gallant chidings rise. 

All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries. 

That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chace of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved. 

For Gelert was not thei'e. 

Unpleased Llewelyn homeward hied ; 

When near the poi-taJ seat. 

His truant Gelert he espied 
Bounding his lorti to greet. 

But when he gained the castle door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The houud all o’er was smeared with gore. 
His lips, his faugs, ran blood. 

Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet. 

His favourite checked his joyful guise. 

And crouched and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewelyn passed. 

And on went Gelert too ; 

And still where’er his eyes be cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 
O’erturuod his infant’s bed he found. 

With blood-stained covert rent ; 

And all around the walls and ground 
With i^ocent blood besprent, 
flo called his child — no voice replied — 

He searched with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child. 

** Hell-hound J mv boy’s by thee devoured ! ” 
The frantic father cried ; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 

His suppliant looks as prone he fell 
iHo pity could impart ; 

But still his Gelexi^’s dying yell 
Pi^ed heavy o'er his heart. 
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Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell 
Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 

What words the parent’s joy covild tell 
To hear his infant’s cry 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed : 

, All glowing from bis rosy sleep 

The cherub boy he kissed. 

^ Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 

But the same couch beneath 

Bay a gaunt wolf, all tom and dead, 

Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain 1 
For now the truth was clear, 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe : 

“ Best of thy kind, Adieu ! 

The frantic blow that laid thee low 
This heart shall ever rue ! ” 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculptures decked, 

And marbles storied with bis praise 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 

There never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved ; 

There oft the tear-besprinkled grass, 

Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 

And there he hung his horn and spear, 

And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor Qelert’s dying yell. 

And till great Snowden’s rocks grow old. 

And cease the storm to brave. 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of “ Gelert’s grave 1 ” 

“The Emigrant’s Grave” always seemed to me eminently 
pathetic, and, above all, eminently true. There can hardly be 
a country neighbourhood in England in which the recollection 
of some “ poor exile of France,” equally patient, equally cheer- 
ful, equally kind, may not still be found, softening national 
animosity, and, if he were (as often chanced) of the priesthood, 
effiwapg the still deeper prejudice that teaches the followers of 
Luther to dread the members of the Church, of Rome. 
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TUB emigrant’s GRAVE. 

Why mourn ye ? Why atrew ye those flowerets around 
On yon new-sodded grave, as yc slowly advance f 
In yon new-sodded grave (ever dear be the ground !) 

Lies the stranger we loveil, the poor exile of France ! 

And is the poor exile at rest from his woe, 

No longer the sport of misfortune and chance ? 

Mourn on, village mourners, niy tears to,o shall flow, 

For the stranger wo loved, tho poor exile of France ! 

Oh I kind was his nature, though bitter In's fate, 

And gay was his converse, though broken his heart; 

No comfort, no hope, his own breast could elate. 

Though comfort and hope he to all could impart. 

Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the plain, 

The foremost was he mirth and pleasure to raise ; 

How sad was his woe, yet how blithe was his strain, 

When he sang the glad song of more fortunate days ! 

One pleasure he know in his straw-cover'd slied 
The way-wearied traveller recruited to see ; 

One tear of delight ho would drop o’er the bread 
Which ho shared with the poor, — tho still poorer than he. 
And when round his death-bed profusely we cast 
Every gift, every solace our hamlet could bring, 

He blest us with sighs which we thought were his last, 

But he still breathed a prayer for his country and king. 

Poor exile, cadieu ! undisturb'd be thy sleep ! 

From the feast, from the wake, from the village-green dance, 
How oft shall wo wander at moou-liglit to weep 
O’er the stranger wo loved, tlie jioor exile of France ! 

To the church-biddeu bride, shall thy memory impart 
One pang as her eyes on thy cold reKcs glance ; 

One flower from her garland, one tear fi’om her heart, 

Shall drop on the heart of the exile of France ! 


This is a country picture. In my own childhood, I knew 
many of tho numerous colony which took refuge in London 
from the horrors of the fir.st French Revolution, The lady at 
whose school I was educated (and he was so much the more 
efficient partner, that it was his school rather than hers), had 
married a Frenchman, who had been secretary to the Comte 
<ie Moustiers, one of the last ambassadors, if not the very last, 
from Louis Seize to the Court of St, James’s. Of course he 
knew many emigrants of the highest rank, and indeed of all 
ranks ; tuid being a lively, kind-hearted man, with a Ijbeml 
hand and a social temper, it was his delight to assemble as 
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many as he could of his poor countrymen and countrywomen 
around his hospitable supper-table. Something wonderful 
and admirable it was to see how these Dukes and Duchesses, 
Marshals and Marquises, Chevaliers and Bishops, bore up 
under their unparclleled reverses ! How they laughed, and 
talked, and squabbled, and flirted, — constant to their high 
heels, their rouge, and their furbelows, to their old liaisons, 
their polished sarcasms, their cherished rivalries ! The clung 
even to their manages de comenance; and the very habits 
which would most have offended our English notions, if we 
had seen them in their splendid hotels of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, won tolerance and pardon when mixed up with such 
unaffected constancy and such cheerful resignation. 

For the most part, these noble exiles had a trifling pecuniary 
dependency ; some had brought with them jewels enough to 
sustain them in their simple lodgings in Knightsbridge or 
Pentonville ; to some a faithful steward contrived to forward 
the produce of some estate, too small to have been seized by 
the early plunderers ; to others a rich English friend would 
claim the privilege of returning the kindness and hospitality 
of by-gone years. But very many lived literally on the pro- 
duce of their own industry; the gentlemen teaching languages, 
music, fencing, dancing; whilst their wives and daughWs 
went out as teachers or governesses, or supplied the shops 
with those objects of taste in millinery or artificial flowers 
for which their country is unrivalled No one was ashamed of 
these exertions ; no one was proud of them. So perfect and 
so honest was the simplicity with which they entered upon 
this new course of life, that they did not even seem conscious 
of its merit. The hope of better days carried them gaily along, 
and the present evil was lost in the sunshiny future. 

Here and there, however, the distress was too real, too 
pressing to bo forgotten : iu such cases, our good schoolmaster 
used to contrive all possible measures to assist and to relieve. 
One venerable couple I remember well They bore one of the 
highest names of Brittauy, and had possessed large estates, 
had lost their two sons, and were now, in their old age, their 
sickness, and their helplessness, almost entirely dependent 
upon the labour of Mdlle. Bose, their grand-daughter. Rose ! 
what a name for that pallid drooping creature, whose dark 
eyes looked too large for her face, whose bones seemed start- 
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ing through her skin, and whose black hair contrasted even 
fearfully with the wan complexion from which every tinge of 
healthful colour had long flown ! For some time these inte- 
resting persons regularly attended our worthy governess’s 
supper parties, the objects of universal affection and respect. 
Each seemed to come for the sake of the other ; Mademoiselle, 
always bringing with her some ingenious straw-plaiting, to 
make into the fancy bonnets which were then in vogue, rarely 
raised her head from her work, or allowed herself time to 
make a hasty meal. It was sad to think how ceaseless must 
be the industry by which that fair and fragile creature could 
support the helpless couple wiio were cast upon her duty and 
her affection. At last they ceased to appear at the Wednesday 
parties ; and very soon after (oh ! it is the poor that help the 
poor !) we heard that the good Abbe Calunne (brother to the 
well-known minister) had undertaken, for a moderate stipend, 
the charge of the venerable Count and Countess ; while Mdlle. 
Rose, with her straw-plaiting, took up her abode in our school- 
room, working as indefatigably through our verbs and over our 
exercises as she had before done tlirough the rattle of the 
tric-trac table and the ceaseless clatter of French talk. 

Now, this school of ours was no worse than other schools — 
indeed, it was reckoned among the best conducted ; but, some 
way or other, the foul weed called exclusiveness had .sprung 
up amongst the half-dozen great girls who, fifty years ago, 
“gave our little senate laws,” to a point that threatened to 
choke and destroy every plant of a more wholesome influence. 
Doubtless, long, long ago. the world and the world’s trials, 
— prosperity, with the weariness’ and bitterness it brings, — 
adversity, with the joys it takes away,— have tamed those 
proud hearts ! But, at the time of which I speak, no com- 
mittee of countesses, deciding upon petitions for vouchers for 
a subscription ball, — no chapter of noble canonesses, examin- 
ing into the sixteen quarters required for their candidate.— 
could by possibility inquire more seriously into the nice 
questions of station, iwsition, and alliance than the unfledged 
younglings who constituted our first class. They were merely 
gentlemen’s daughters, and had no earthly right to give them- 
selves airs ; but I suspect that we may sometimes see in elder 
gentlewomen the same disproportion, and that those who 
might flrom birth, fortune and portion, assume such a right, 
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will be tlio very last to exert their privilege. Luckily for me, 
I was a little girl, protected by my youth and iusigniticance 
from the danger of a contagion which it requires a good deal 
of moral courage to resist. I remember wondering how Mdlle. 
Eose, with her incessant industry, her open desire to sell her 
bonnets, and her shabby cotton gown, would escape from our 
censors. Happily, she was spared, avowedly because her birth 
was noble — perhaps because, with all their vulgar denuncia- 
tions of vulgarity, their fineries, and their vanities, the young 
girls were better than they knew, and respected in their 
hearts the very humility which they denounced. 

If, however, there were something about the fair French- 
woman that held in awe the spirit of girlish impertinence, 
chance soon bestowed upon thorn, in the shape of a new pupil, 
an object which called forth all their worst qualities, without 
stint and without impediment. 

The poor child who was destined to become their victim 
was a short squat figure, somewhere about nine or ten yeara 
of age, awkward in her carriage, plain in her features, ill- 
dressed, and over-dressed. She happened to arrive at the 
same time with the French dancing-master, a Marquis of the 
ancim rSyime^ of whom I am sorry to say, that he seemed so 
at home in his Terpsichorean vocation, that one could hardly 
fancy him fit for any other. (Were not ks Marquis of the old 
French comedy very much like dancing-masters ? I am sure 
Moliere thought so.) At the same time with the French 
dancing-master did our new fellow-pupil arrive, led into the 
room by her father : lie did not stay five minutes ; but that 
time was long enough to strike Monsieur with a horror, 
evinced by a series of shrugs, which soon rendered the dislike 
reciprocal. I never saw such a contrast between two men. 
The Frenchman was slim, and long, and pale ; and, allowing 
always for the dancing-master air, which in my secret soul 
I thought never could be allowed for, he might be called 
elegant. The Englishman wto the beau-ideal of a John Bull — 
portentous in size broad, and red of visage ; loud of tongue, 
and heavy in step ; he shook the room as he strode, and made 
the walls echo when he spoke, I rather liked the man ; there 
was so much character about him, and, in spite of the coarse- 
laess, so much that was bold and hearty. Monsieur shrugged, 
to be sure ; hut he seemed likely to run away, especially when 
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the stranger’s first words conveyed an injunction to the lady 
of the house, “ to take care that no grinning Frenchman had 
the ordering of his Betsy’s feet. If she must learn to dance, 
let her be taught by an honest Englishman.” After which 
declaration, kissing the little girl very tenderly, the astounding 
papa took his departure. 

Poor Betsy ! there she sate, the tears trickling down her 
cheeks, little comforted by the kind notice of the governess 
and the English teacher, and apparently insensible to the 
silent scorn of her new companions, l^’or my own part, I 
entertained towaivis her much of that pity wliioli ro.sults from 
recent cxperiejice of the same .‘^ort of distress, - 

“A felJiiw-feeling makes us w'ondrons kind. 

I was a little girl my.solf, almndaiitly shy and awkward, and 1 
had not forgotten the lu-art-tug of leaving home, and the 
terrible lomdiness of the first day at school Moreover, I sus- 
pected that ill one rcspi'ct she was miu-h more an object of 
compassion than myself ; 1 beli( ve<l her to he motlieries.s ; so 
when I thought nobody wits looking or listening, I made some 
girlish advances towards acquaintanceship, which she wa.s still 
too shy or too rnj.serable to return, so that, easily repelled 
myself, a.s a bashful child is, our intercourse came to nothing. 
With my elders and betters— the aoirun, who ruled tlie school 
— Betsy stood, if possible, lower than ever, d’hey had iiad the 
satisfaction to discover not only that ho lived in the Boroiigli, 
but that her father (horror of horrors !) was an eminent cheo.se- 
factor !— a seller of Stilton ! Tliat he was very rich, and liad 
a brothel an alderman, rather made matters w’orse. Poor Betsy 
only escaped keiiig sent to Coventry by the lucky circumstance 
of her going that metaphorical journey of her own accord, and 
never under any temptation speaking to anybody one unne- 
cessary word. ' 

As far as her lessons went, she was, from the false indul- 
gence with which she had been treated, very Imckward for 
her age. Our school was, however, really excellent as a place 
of instruction ; so no studies were foi-ced upon her, and she 
was left to get acquainted with tho house and its ways, and to 
fall into the ranks as she could. 

For the present she seemed to have attached herself to 
Mdlle. Bose, attracted probably by the sweetness of her 
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countenance, her sadness, and her stlence. Her speech could 
not have attracted Betsy, for in common with many of her 
exiled countryfolk, she had not, in nearly ten years’ residence 
in England, learned to speak five English words. But some- 
thing had won her affection. She had, on first being called 
by the governess, from the dark corner in which she had 
ensconsed herself, crept to the side of the young French- 
woman, had watched her as he wove her straw plaits, had 
attempted the simple artwitli some discarded straws that lay 
scattered upon the floor ; and when Mademoiselle so far roused 
herself as to show her the proper way, and to furnish her 
with the material, she .soon became a most eflf’cient assistant 
in this branch of industry. 

No intorcourso took place Ixdween them. Indeed, as I have 
said, none was possibh', since neither knew a word of the 
other’s language. Betsy was Silence personified ; and poor 
Mdlle. Rose, always pensive and re.served, was now more than 
ever dejected and oppressed. An opportunity of rettirning to 
France had opened to licr and was pa.s.sing away. She her-self 
was too young to bo included in the list of emigrants, and 
interest had been made with the First Consul for the re-ad- 
mission of her venerable parents, and perhaps for the ultimate 
recovery of some property .still un.sold. Rut her grandfather 
was so aged, and her grundriKither so sickly, that the expenses 
of a voyage and a journey, then very formidable to the old and 
the infirm, were beyond lier nican.s, beyond oven her hopes. 
So she sighed over her straw-[ilaitiiig, and submitted. 

In the meantime the .second Saturday arrived, and with it 
a summons home to Betsy, who, for the first time gathering 
courage to address our good governess, asked “ if she might 
be trusted with the bonnet Mdlle. Bose had just finished, to 
show her aunt— she knew she would like to buy that bonnet, 
because Mademoi.sello had been so good as to lot her assist in 
plaiting it.” How she came to know that they were for sale 
nobody could tell ; but our kind governess ordered the bonnet 
to be put into the airriage, told her the price — (no extrava- 
gant, one) — called her a good child, and took leave of hei: till 
Monday. 

Two hours after, Betsy an^ her father reappeared in the 
schoolroom. “ Ma’amselle,” said he, bawling as loud as he 
could, with the view, as we afterwards conjectured, of making 
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her understand him — ** Ma'amselle, I have no great love for 
the French, whom I take to be our natural enemies. But 
you’re a good young woman ; you’ve been kind to my Betsy, 
and have taught her how to make your fallals ; and moreover 
you’re a •good daughter, and so’s my Betsy, She says that 
she thinks you’re fretting because you can’t manage to take 
your grandfather and grandmother back to France again ; so 
as you let her help you in that other handiwork, why you 
must let her help you in this.” Then throwing a heavy purse 
into her lap, catching his little daughter up in his arms, and 
hugging her to the honest breast where she hid her tears and^ 
her blushes, he departed, leaving poor Mdlle. Ro.so loo much 
bewildered to speak, or to comprehend the happiness that 
had fallen upon her, and the whole school tlio better for the 
lesson. 


xxr. 


AUTOBIOGRAriiV OF DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 

PASSION FOR THK DRAMA. 

COLLKV CIBBER— RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 

Op all litei-ary fascinations there is none like that of the 
Drama, written or acted. None that begins so early, or that 
lasts so long. 

With regard to actors, it is a sort of possession by evil spirits. 
Boys and girls from the schoolroom, and the counting-house, 
the shoi>board, or the college, rush upon the stage, forsaking 
home and comfort, and the thousand realities of life, in chase 
of the phantom, Fame. And in authorship, the passion, although 
not perhaj)S so common, is hardly less engrossing, or less de- 
structive, The “ Honeymoon,” one of the most delightful 
of modern comedies, was the seventh play presented by poor 
Tobiu to different managers. He died, I believe, the very 
same night that it was performed with unrivalled success, 
certain^ before the intelligence of its triumph could reach 
him. Gerald Griffin was eve^ less fortunate. “Gisippus” 
was rejected on all hands, and only produced after his death, 
and after the destruction of his other tragedies, to secure for 
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its author a posthumous reputation. Many, no doubt, more 
unfortunate still, have died and left no name ; and many may 
still exist, dragging after them a weary weight of hope deferred, 
and genius unrecognised. 

I have some right to talk of the love of the drama, the 
passionate, absorbing, worshipping love, since it took posses- 
sion of me at the earliest age, and clung to me long. Nay, I 
am not even now absolutely sure, that if the Cruvcllis and 
the Viardots would but .say instead of .sing, — if we might but 
sec in tragedy the dramatic power lavished Ufion opera, I 
might not be simple enough to take up once more my old 
enthusiasm, and haunt the thi'atres at sixty-five ! Luckily, 
the age i.s a mu.sical age, and there i.s small danger that any 
Queen of Song .should exchange her note.s for words— c.sjie- 
cially in a country where the note.s of a prima donna are 
synonymou.s with bank-note.s. 

The first play t remember to have .seen wa.s in a barn — 
tragedy, of courst' — the tragedy dear to lu'roe.s of the lm.skin, 
and no lo.s.s dear to their youthful auditors, “Richard the 
Third.” Ah ! 1 should have a.''kt'd nothing better tiian to 
see Richard murdered in that I arn every night ! Then 
came other playgoings more legitimate ; and readings of 
Shake.spearo hy hits, and here aitd there, I .scarcely know how 
or when. For it may bo rcckoiu'd among.st the best and 
dearest of our Kngli.sh [irivileges, that we are all more or los.s 
educated in Shakespeare ; tliat the words and thoiiglit.s of 
the greatest of poets are, a.s it were, engrafted into our minds, 
and iiunst, to a certain extent, enrich ai^d fructify the most 
barren .stock. Sh.ike.spc.iro came to me I cannot tell how. 
Rut niy first groat fit of dramatic reading ’.\as, I am ashamed 
to .s;iy, of very tpiestionable origin : a stolen ploa.sure ; and 
therefore — ala-s ! for our poor sinful human nature ! — therefore 
by vtuy far more dear. 

Tliis i.s the .story. 

My childhood was, as I have elsewhere said, a very happy 
one ; scarcely less liappy in the great London school where 
I pa.ssed the five years between ten yeara old ami fifteen, than 
at homo : to tell the truth, I was well nigh as much spoilt in 
one place as in the other ; but as I was a quiet and orderly 
little girl, and fell easily into the rules of the house, there was 
no great harm done, either to me or to the school discipline. 

B 
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One exception, however, did exist, both to my felicity and 
to my obedience, and that one might be comprised in the 
single word — Music. 

How my father, who certainly never knew the tune of 
“God save the King” from that of the otlieir national air, 
“Rule, Britannia,” came to take into his head lb strong a 
fancy to make me an accomplished inu.sician I could never 
rightly understand, but that such a fancy did possess him I 
found to my sorrow ! From the day I was five years old, ho 
stuck rao up to the piano, and, although teacher after teacher 
had discovered that 1 had neither car, nor taste, nor ajiidica- 
tion, he continued fully bent upon my learning it By the 
time niy London education commenced, it had assumed the 
form of a fixed idea. 

'J'he regular master employed in the school was Jlr. Hook 
(fixthcr of Theodore), then a popular eoinpuser of Vauxhall 
songs, and an instructor of average ability. A large smooth- 
faced man he was, good-natured and civil spoken ; but fiiiling, 
as in my case everybody else liad failed, to jiroduce the 
slightest improvement, my father, not much struck by his 
appearance or manner, decided as usual tliat the fault lay 
with the teacher ; and liappcning one day to fall in with a 
very clever little German professor, ^vlio was giving lessons to 
two of my schoolfellows, he at once look luo from the tuition 
of Mr. Hook, and placed me under lhat of Herr Sciiiiherl, 
who, an iiniiatient, irritable man of genius, very speedily 
avenged the cause of his rival musio-niaster, by dismissing in 
her turn tlie unlucky pupil. 

Things being in this unpromising state, I b(‘gan to enter- 
tain some hojie that my mu.sical education would bo giv'eu up 
altogether. In this expectation 1 did injustice to my futlier’s 
pertinacity. This time he threw the blame upon the instru- 
ment ; and, because 1 could make nolliiiig afti;r eight years’ 
thumping upon the pianoforte, resolved that I should become 
a great performer upon the harp. 

It so happened that our school-house (the same, by the 
way, in which poor Miss Laiidon passed the greater part of 
her life), forming one angle of an irregular octiigon place, was 
so built that the principal reception-room was connected 
with the entrance-hall by a long passage and two double 
doors. This room, fitted up with nicely-bound books, con- 
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tained, amongst othor musical instruments, the harp, upon 
which I was sent to practise every morning ; sent alone, most 
comfortal)ly out of sight and hearing of every individual in 
the house, the only means of approach heitjg through two 
resouudi^ green baize doors, swinging to with a heavy bang 
the moment they were let go ; so th<at the change from piano 
to hiir{), and fi-fun the imjmlsive Ilerr Schuherl to the pnm, 
demure little Miss Essex, my new inusic-rnistress, had by no 
means worked the miracle of jiroducitig in nio any love of 
that deteshiblc art, I very shortly betook myself to the book- 
shelves, and seeing a row of oclavo volumes lettered “Theatre 
de Toltairt',” I selected one of them and had deposited it in 
front of the music-stand, and j^erched myself u{)on the stool 
to read it in less time than an ordinary pnjiil would have 
consumed in getting through the first three hurs of “Ar Hyd 
y Nos ” 

The jilay upon which T opened was “Zaire.” “Zaire” is 
not “ liieliard the Third,” any more than j\r. de Voltaire is 
Shakespeare : nevertheless, the ]>lay has its merit.s. There is 
a ci'rtain romance in the situation ; an interest in the story ; 
a mixture of Christian piety and Oriental fervour, which 
strikes the imagination. So I got through “ Zaire,” and when 
I had fimshe<l “Zaire,” I proceeded to other plays — “ Qldipe,” 

“ ilorope,” “Al/ire,” “Mahomet,” plays well worth reading, 
but not so absorbing as to prevent my giving due attention 
to the warning doors, an<l putting the book in its place, and 
striking the chords of “ Ar Hyd y Nos,” as often as 1 heard a 
step aj>[iroaching ; or gathering up myself and my music, and 
Walking (juietly back to the school-room as soon as the hour 
for practice had expired. 

But when the dramas of Voltaire wore exhausted, and I 
had recourse to some neighbouring volumes, the state of 
matters changed at once. Tlie new volumes contained the 
coined a s of Mohere, and, once plunged into the gay realities 
of his delightful world, all the miseries of this globe of ours — 
harp, music-books, practisings, and lessons — wore forgotten ; 
Miss Essex incited into thin air ; “ Ar Hyd y Nos ” became a 
nonentity. I never recollected that there was such a thing 
as time : I never heard the warning doors ; the only tribula- 
tions that troubled me were the tribulations of “ Sganarelle ; ” 
the only lessons I thought about — the lessons of the “ Bour- 
R 2 
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geoia Gentilhomme.” So T was caught ; caught in the very 
fact of laughing till I cried, over the apostrophies of the angry 
father to the galley, in which he is told his son has been 
tiken captive. “ Que diable aljoit-il faire dans cette galere ! ” 
The apostrophe comes true with regard to somebody in a 
scrape during every moment of every day, and was iJover more 
a{)plical)le than to myself at that instant. 

Luckily, however, a person who <liscovorod my delimjuency 
was one of my chief spoilers, the husband of our good .schoel- 
mistress, hitnsdf a Frenchman, an adorer of the great dra- 
matist of hh'ance, and no worsliipper of music. He was also 
a very clever man, with a strong and just conviction that no 
proficiency in any art could be gained without natural (lualifi- 
eatious and sincere good will. Accordingly, when he could 
speak for laughing, what he did say sounde<l far more like a 
compliment upon my relish for the comic diama than a 
reliuke. I suppiw that he spoke to the same dfect to my 
father. At all events, the issue of the afiiiir wa.s the dismissal 
of the po('r litth* harp-ini.stress, and a present of a ohea^i 
edition of Moliero h'r my own ri'ading. I have got tlie 
set still — twelve little foreign-looking hooks, unhoiiii<l, hut 
covered with a gay-lookiiig pink paper, mottled with red, like 
certain carnations. 

Such was rny hast n^gular, or rather irregular, introduction 
to the delightful world of the written drama. Since then I 
have read in the originals, or in such translations as I could 
lay my hands u[)on, the plays of almost every country, from 
the grand tragoily of the Greeks (perhaps, next to Shakes pi'uro 
and Moliere, the liuc.st drama that exi.sts), <lown to (Jiaudie, the 
charming F’rench pastoral, wdiich fell in my way last month. 

licsides the play.s them.sclves, tlie history of their writers 
has always had for me a singular attraction, especially when 
such histories have been written by them.selves. 

Colley Cibber, one of the earlie.st of the.so dramatic auto- 
biographers, is also one of the most aniu.sing. He flourislied 
in wig and emliroidery, player, poet, and manager, during the 
Augustan age of Queen Anne, somewhat earlier and somewhat 
later. A most egregious fop according to all accounts he 
was, but a very pleasant one uotwi]th.staucling, as your fop of 
parts is apt to be. Pope gained but little in the warfare ho 
waged with him, for this plain reason, that the great poet 
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accuses liis adversary of dulness, which was not by any 
means one of his sins, instead of selecting one of the nume- 
rous faults, such as pertness, petulance, and presumption, of 
which ho was really guilty. 

His best book, the “Apology for his Life,” shows that he 
was a kcAi observer and a pleasant doscriber of his brother 
actors. My first extract is taken from a higher stage, and is 
one of the many grapliic touches that give us so comph te 
and [)er.sonal a knowledge of the Mcny Monarch, and makes 
us almost partakers of the kindness which (unjustly, I 
su]»pose) was felt towards him by his subjects. 

“ 111 February, 1G84-5, died King Charles Jl., who being 
the only king I had ever seen, 1 remember, young as I was, 
his di-ath made a strong impression uj>on me, as it drew tears 
from the eyes of multitudes who looked no farther into him 
than I did. l»nt wdiat, jierhaps, gave King Charles this 
pcculi.ir possc.H.sion of so many hearts w'as his afhible and 
easy inauner in conversing, which is a ipmlity that goes 
farlliLM’ with the greater part of mankind than many higher 
virtues which in a prince might more immediately regard ■ 
the [>ubljc prosperity. Even his indolent amusement of 
playing with his dogs, and feeding liis ducks in St. James’s 
Park (wliieli I have seen liini do), made the common people 
adore liim.” 

The allusion in the next passage is probably to Titus 
Oates : — 

“The inferior actors took occasion, whenever they appeared 
as bravoes or murderers, to make themselves appear as 
fiiglitful and inhuman figuivs as possible. In King Charles’s 
time, this low skill was carrietl to such an extravagance, that 
the King himself, who was blaek-browed and of a swarthy 
complexion, [lasscd a pleasant remark upon his observing the 
grim looks of the murderers in ‘Macbeth,’ when turning to 
his people in the box about him, ‘Pray what is the meaning,’ 
said ho, ‘ that we never see a rogue in a play, but odds fish ! 
they always cla[) him on a black periwig, when it is well 
known one of the greatest rogues in England always wears 
a fair one I ’ ” 

Here are some vivid portraits of actors. 

“ Tiiis actor (Sandford) in his manner of speaking varied 
very much from those I have already mentioned. His voice 
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had an acute and piercing tone, which struck every syllable of 
his words distinctly upon the ear. He had likewise a peculiar 
skill in his way of marking out to an audience whatever he 
judged worth Ihcir more than ordinary notice. When he 
delivered a command, he would sometimes give it more force 
by seeming to slight the ornament of harmony. ^ * Had 

Sandford lived in Shakespeare’s Hme, I um conlident his 
judgment would have chosen him above all othei- actors 
to have played his Kichard IH. I leave his person out 
of the question, which though naturally made for it, yet 
that would have been the lejist jiart of hi.s reeomnu'uda- 
tion. Sandford had stronger claims to it. He had some- 
time.s an uneo\ith stateliness in hi.s motioji, a haishaiid siillin 
pride of S])cech, a meditating hrow, a sbun a.^qx-et, oeea- 
sionally chuuguig into an almost ludicrous trnuiipli over all 
goodne.ss and virtue ; from tlience falling into the niosi per- 
Hua.s]ve gpntl(‘ne.''S and .soothing c.uidonr of a ile.signiii': heart. 
These, I say, must have prefern*d him to it.” 

» * * sc- 

“Noke.s was an actor of a ijuite ditfcrent genius from any I 
have ever read, lieurd of, or .seen, .since or before hi.s time ; and 
yet his general e.\celleiHje may lie eomprehetnled in oneai-tich', 
viz, a plain and palp.ihlo sinqdujty of nature, vlneli was so 
utterly his own, that he was often as unaccountably diverting 
in hi.s common speech as on the stage, i ,saw him once giving 
an account of some table-talk to another actor behind the 
.scene.s, which a man of quality aeeidentally listeimig to, wa.s 
so deceivc'd l>y hi.s manner, that l.e u.sked him if that wa.s a 
new play he wa.s rehearsing. * He scarce ever made his 
hist entrance in a jilay Imt he wa.s receivixl witii an involun- 
tary apj)lau,se, not of hands only, but by a genw'al laughter, 
which the sight of him provoked and nature could not resi.st ; 
yet the louder the laugh, the graver was hi.s look upon it ; and 
even the ndiculou.s solemnity of hi.s I'eature.s was enough to 
have set a whole bench of bisho]/s into a titter, could lie have 
been honoured with such grave and right reverend auditors. 

In the ludicrous distres.ses which by tlie laws of comedy folly 
is often involved in, he sunk into such a mixture of piteous 
pusillanimity and a consternation so ruefully ridiculous and 
inconsolable, that when he had shook you to a fatigue of 
laughter it became a moot point whether you ought not to 
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have pitied him. When ho debated any matter by himself, 
he would shut up his niouth with a dumb, .studious pout, and 
roll hi.s full eye into such a vacant amazement, such a pal[)able 
ignorance of what to think of it, that his silent perplexity 
gave your imagination as full content as the most absurd thing 
ho could .say upon it. * Ilis pei.son wa.s of the middle size ; 
his voice clear ami amlible ; his natural countenance grave and 
sober. In .some of hi.s low charactens that became it he had a 
shuflling shamble in liis gait, with .so contented an ignorance 
in his aspect, and .such an awkwanl alisnrdity in his gesture, 
that had you not known him, you could not believe that 
naturally ho had a grain of comiiion .sen.se,” 

Nature .sometimes rcproduce.s her, self. There is much in this 
description to remind u.s of tlie late Mr, Liston. The following 
observations upon the great tragedian Letterton’s personation 
of Hamlet are in the be.st .style of dramatic criticism; — 

‘‘Foil ni.ay have .seen a iranilot, porha]).s, who on the first 
appeal ance of hi.s fa,ther’s spirit lias thrown hini.self into all 
the .straining vociferation requisite to expr<'.ss rage and fury ; 
and the house ha.s thumlered apjilau.se, though the misguided 
actor was all the while tearing a jias.sioii into rags. The late 
Mr. Addison, whilst I sale hv liim to see this scene acted, made 
the same oh>ervation, a.sking me with some surprise if I 
thought Ilanilet should be in .so violent a pa.ssion with the 
ghost, which, though it might liavo a,Mtoni.shcd, had not pro- 
voked liim. For you may obsiu've that iiithis beautiful .sjacech 
tlie pa.ssion never rises beyond an almost breatlile.ss astonish- 
ment, or an mijiatii-nce hunted only by filial reverence to in- 
quire into the .siisjiccted wrongs that may liave rai.sed him from 
his jieaceful tomb, ami a desire to know wdiat a spirit so seem- 
ingly di.stres.sed might wish or enjoin a soiTowfiil son to 
execute toward.s bis future quiet in the grave. This was the 
light into which Uetterton throw thus scene, which he opened 
with a pau.se of mute amazement ; then rising slowdy to a 
solemn, trembling voice, he mailo the gho.st equally terrible to 
the sjioctator ns to himself ; and in the desoriptive part of the 
natural emotions which the ghostly vision gave him, the bold- 
ness of his expostulation was still governed by decency — 
manly, but not braving— his voice never rising into that 
seeming outrage or wild defiance of what he naturally re- 
vered.” 
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The book is full of pictures like this ; — 

“III the solemn formality of Obadiah in ‘The Committee,’ 
he (Underhill) .seemed the immoveable log he stood for ; a 
countenance of wood could not be more fixcul than hi.s when 
the blockhead of a character rcijuircd it. His face was full 
and long ; from his crown to the eml of his nose, was the 
shorter half it; so thatthedi.'^proportion of hi.s lower features, 
when soberly composed with an un wandering eye hanging over 
them, threw him into the most lumpish, moping mortal that 
ever made beholders merry ” 

Little bits of truth like this are also plentiful ; — 

“From whence I wouM observe, that the .sh(»rt life of beauty 
is md. long enough to form a complete actress.” 

Colley (hbber .survived to bis eighiv-.soventli year, retaining 
to tile last the companionable (pialiti<*s which luul m.ade bis 
society coveted by person.s of all ranks, and dying without 
decay and w'ithout pain. 

Richard Cumberland is another vivacious speeimen of dra- 
matic autborshij) — more vivacious in his “Life” (I mean his 
printed life) tiian on the stage. Son of a popuhir and ami.vble 
bi.slinp, grandson of the very learned but uniiojiiilar and un- 
aniiable schulai’, Ur. Bentley, be competed succe.s.sfully at 
Cambridge for the honours of the University, took a high 
degree, obtained a Fellow.sliip of Trinity, and might, {irobably, 
have attained to lii.s grandfather’s station as head of that emi- 
nent College, had he not been tempted by l.ord Halifax to 
accept the ])0st of bis piivatc .secretary, a career for which the 
eminently irritable and .su.sceidiblo temper, which Sheridan 
has devoted to a cruel immortality in Jiis Sir Fretful Fiagiary, 
rendered hfm eminently untit. 

It was, liowcver, a very good position for .sf*eing the w'orld, 
and becoming aciiuainted with moii of high name and varioius 
character. 

Thi.s is his first impre-ssion of Garrick a.s an actor. The play 
was “ The Fair Penitent.” 

“Quin presented him.self, uiwn the rising of the curtain, in 
a green velvet coat, embroidered down the scams, an enormous 
full-bottomed periwig, rolled stockings, and high-heeled, square- 
toed shoes ; with very little variation of cadence, and in a deep, 
full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which bad 
more of the senate than the stage in it, he rolled out bis 
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heroics with an air of dignified indifference that seemed to 
disdain the plaudits that were showered upon him — Mrs. 
Cibber, in a key high pitched, but sweet withal, sang, or rather 
recitatived, Rowe’s harmonious st'-ain. But when, after long 
and eager expectation, I first beheld little Garrick, then young 
and light, and alive in every muscle and in every feature, come 
bounding ou the stage, and pointing at tlic wittol Altamont 
and the heavy-paced Homtio (Heavens, what a transition!) it 
seemed as if a whole century had been swept over in the space 
of a single scene ; old things were done away, and a new order 
at once brought forward brigiit and luruirious, and clearly des- 
tined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a tasteless age, 
too long attached to the prejudices of custom, and supersti- 
tiously devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation.” 

His first introduction to official life was little to his taste. 

‘*Tho morning after my arrival, I waited on Mr. Pownall at 
Ids office in Whiteliali, and was received by Idru with all pos- 
sible politeness, but in a .stylo of such ceremony and form as 
I was little used to, and not inucli delighted with. How many 
young men at ruy time of life would have embraced this situ- 
ation with ra[)turo. The whole town indeed was before me, 
but it had not for me eitiier friend or relation to whom I could 
resort for comfort or for counsel. Wu.h a head filled with 
Greek and Latin, and a heart left behind me in my college, I 
was completely out of my element. L .saw myself unlike the 
people about me, and was embarrassed in circles, which, 
according to the manners of those days, were not to be 
approached without a set of ceremonies and manoeuvres not 
very pleasant to perform, and when awkwardly performed, not 
very edifying to behold. In the.se graces Lord Halifax was a 
model ; his addre.ss was uoble and imposing ; he could never 
be mistaken for less than he was, whilst his oflicial secretary 
Pownall, who egregiou.sly overacted his imitations of him, 
could as little be mistaken for more than he was.” 

One of bis happie.st characters is that of Bubb Dodington. 

“ His town house in Pall Mall, his villa at Hammersmith, 
and his mansion in the country, were such establishments as 
few npbles in the nation were possessed of. In either of these 
he was not to be approached but through a suite of apart- 
ments, and rai’cly seated but under painted ceilings and gilt 
entablatures. In this villa you were conducted through two 
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rows of antique statues, ranged in a gallery floored with the 
rarest marbles, and enriched with columns of granite and 
lapis-lazuli ; his saloon was hung with the finest Gobelin 
tapestry, and he slept in a bed eucauopied with peacocks* 
feathers, in the stylo of Mrs. Montagu. Wiien he passed from 
Pall Mall to La Tr<appe,it was always in a coach, which I could 
suspect hatl been his ambassadorial equipage at Madnd, drawn 
by six fat, unwieldy black horses, short docked, and of colossal 
dignity. Neither was he less characteristic in apparel than in 
equipage. Jfo had a wardnjbe loaded with rich and glaring 
suits, each in itself a load to the weai’cr : and of these I have 
no doubt but many were coeval with his enibas.sy above men- 
tioned, and every birtli-day liad added to the stock. In doing 
this he so contrived as never topuL his old dresses out of coun- 
tenance by any variation of the fa.shion of the new. In the 
meantime his bulk ami corpulence gave full display to a vast 
expanse and profusion of brocade and ciniiroidery ; and this, 
when set off with an enormous tie [loriwig and deep-laced 
rutiles, gave the jiicturo of an ancient courtier in liis gala 
iiabit, or (,)uin in liis .'^tage dress. Nevertheless it must be 
confessed tLi.s st\le, thoiigb out of date, was nut out of cha- 
racter, but Iiarnionized .so well with the per.son of the wearer, 
that I remember, wiieu be made his fir.st sjieeoh in the iiouse 
of Peers as Jjord i\lelcombe, all the lla.she.s of his wit, all 
the studied phrases and well-timed periods of his rhotoiic 
lost their e/fects, simply because tlie orabu* Jiad laid aside his 
magisterial tie, and jiut on a modern bag wig, which wa.s as 
much out of costume ujion the broad exj)Hn.se of his shouhlers 
as a cue would have been upon tlie robes of the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

“ Having thus ililated more, })erhap.s, than I should have 
done, u])on this distinguished persoiCs passion for magni- 
ficence and display, when I [iroceed to inquire into those 
principles of g /■ d ta.sto which should naturally liave been the 
accompanimi-'iits and directors of that magnificence, I fear 
I must be compelled by truth to admit that in those ho was 
deficient. Of jiictures he seemed to take his estimate only by 
their cost : in fact, he was not pos.se.s8ed of any ; but I recol- 
lect bis saying to mo one day iu his great saloon at Eastbury, 
that if he had half a score pictures of a thousand pounds 
a-piece, he would gladly decorate his walls with them ; in 
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place of which, I am sorry to say, he had stuck up immense 
patches of gilt leather shaped into bugle-horns, upon hangings 
of rich crimson velvet ; and round his state bed he displayed 
a carpeting of gold and silver embroidery, which too glaringly 
betrayed its derivation from coat, waistcoat, and breeches, by 
the testimony of pockets, button-holes, and loops, with other 
equally incontrovertible witnesses subpoenaed from the tailor’s 
8hopl)()ard.” 

Lord Halifax is sent as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland ; to 
which we owe the following portrait of a great celebrity of 
Dublin 

“ I hud more than once the amusement of dining at the 
house of that most singular being, George Faulkner ; where 
1 found njyself in a comj)any so miscellaneously and whim- 
sically classed, that it looked more like a fortuitous C(mcours0 
of oddities jumbled tog(;thor from all ranks, orders, and 
desci'qitioiis, than the effect of invitation and design. De- 
scription must fill short in the attempt to convey any sketch 
of that eccentric being to those who have not read him in the 
])ages of Jejihsnn, or seen him in the mimicry of Foote, who, 
in his jHirtruits of Faulkner, found the only sitter whom his 
extravagant pencil could not caricature ; for he liail a solemn 
intrepidity of egotism and a daring contempt of absurdity that 
fairly outfaced imitation, and like Gurrick’.s ‘Ode on Shake- 
speare,’ which Joiinson said dolled criticism, so (hd George, in 
tlio original spirit of Ids own perfect butfbncry, defy carica- 
ture, He never deigned to join in the laugh tliat ho had 
raised, nor seemed to have a fc< ling of the lidicule he had 
provoked. At tlie same time that he was pre-eminently and 
by preference the butt and butlboii of tlic company, he could 
hud openings for hits of retaliation, which were such left- 
handed thrusts as few coukl parry. Nobody could foresee 
where they would lall — nobody, of course, was fore-armed ; 
and as there was in his calculation but ono super-eminent 
character in the kingdom of Ireland, and he the printer of the 
‘ Dublin Journal,’ there was no shield against George’s arrows, 
which flew where ho listed, and hit or missed as chance 
directed, he cared not about consequences. 

“ He gave good meat and excellent claret in abundance ; 

I sate at his table once from dinner till two in the morning, 
while George swallowed immense potations, with one solitary 
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sodden strawberry in the bottom of the glass, which he said 
was recommended to him for its cooling properties. He never 
lost his recollection or equilibrium the whole time, and was 
in e.Kccllent foolery. It was a singular coincidence, that there 
was a person in company who had received hi.s reprieve at the 
gallows, and the very judge who had passed sentence of death 
upon him. This did not in the least disturb the harmony of 
the society, nor embarra.ss any human creature present. All 
went off perfectly .smooth ; anti tlcorge, adverting to an original 
portrait of Dean Swift, which hung in the room, told ns abun- 
dance of excellent and intero.sting anecdotes of the Dean and 
him.self, with minute precision and an importance irresistibly 
ludicrou.s. There wa.s also a jiortrait of hi.s late lady, Mrs. 
Faulkner, which citlxT made the painter or George a liar; for 
it was frightfully ugly, whilst he swore she was the ino.st 
divine ohject in creation. George pro.sccuted Foote for lam* 
pooniiig him on the stage of Dublin. His counsel, the Prime- 
Serjeant, coinjiared him to Socrates, and Iii.s libeller to Aristo- 
phane.s. Tlii.s, 1 believe, was all that George got by bis course 
of law: but he was told bo liad the liost of the bargain in the 
comiiari.son, and sate contented under the shadow of bis 
laurels.” 

The account of Soame Jenyns i.s no lcs.s happy. 

“ A di.sagreement about a name or a date will mar the 
best .story that over was put together. Sir Joshua licynolds, 
luckily, could not hear an interrupter of this sort ; Johnson 
would not hear, or, if he heard, would not heed him. Soame 
Jenyn.s heard him, heeded him, set him right, and took up hi.s 
tale where he had left it, without any diminution of its 
humour, adding only a few more twists to his snull-box, a few 
more tajw on the lid of it, with a preparatory grunt or two, 
the invariable fbrerunner of tlie amenity that was at the heels 
of them. He was the man who bore bis part in all societies 
with the most even temper and undisturbed hilarity of any 
man I ever knew. He came into your hou.so at the very 
moment you had put upon your card ; he dressed himself, to 
do your party honour, in all the colours of the jay ; his lace, 
indeed, had long since lost its lustre, but his coat had faith- 
fully retained its cut since the days when gentlemen wore 
embroidered figured velvets, with short sleeves, high cuffs, 
sod buckram skirts. As Nature bad cast him in tho exact 
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mould of an ill-made pair of stiff stays, he followed her so 
close in the fashion of his coat, that it was doubted if ho did 
not wear them ; because he had a protuberant wen just under 
his poll, ho wore a wig that did not cover above half his head. 
His eyes were protruded like the eyes of the lobster, who 
wears them at the end of his feelers ; and yet there was room 
between one of these and his nose for another wen, that added 
nothing to his beauty. Yet I heard this good man very inno- 
cently remark, when Gibbon published his history, that he 
wondered anybody so ugly could write a book. 

“ Such was the exterior of a man who w'as the charm of the 
circle, and gave a zest to every company he came into. His 
pleasantry was of a sort peculiar to himself ; it harmonized 
with everything; it was like the bread to your dinner — you 
did not, ])crhaps, make it the whole or principal part of your 
meal, but it was an admirable and wholesome auxiliary to 
your other viands. Soarne deny ns told you no long stories, 
engrossed not intich t)f your attention, and was not angry with 
tho.se who did. His thoughts were original, and were apt to 
have a very whim.sical affinity to the paradox in them. There 
was a terseness in his rej)arteos that had a play of words as 
well as of thought ; as, when si^eaking of the difference of 
laying out money upon land, or purcluksing into the funds, he 
said, ‘ One wa.s jirincipal witliout interest, and tlie other 
interest without principal.’ ” 

Although the serious part of “The Wheel of Fortune” — 
that is to say, the wiiole cliaracter of Fenniddock — is ad- 
mirably conceiveil and admirably written (the recollection of 
John Kemble in that play can never be erased), Mr. Cumber- 
land’s power seemed to de.sert liim whenever he attempted 
tragedy or verse of any sort. His lines on “ Ailectation,’’ which 
have great merit, form the only exception that I remember to 
this a.-sertion : certainly his epic of “Calvary” does not; 
neither does his share in the “ Richard Ccuur do Lion” of Sir 
James Bland Burgess. 

AFFECTATION. 

Why, Affectation, why this mock grimace ? 

Go, silly thing, and hide that simpering face ! 

Thy li.'ii'ing prattle, and thy mincing gait, 

All thy false niimio fooleries I hate ; 

For those are Folly’s counterfeit, and she 
WliO is right foolish, hath the better plea : 
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Nature’s true idiot I prefer to thee. 

Why that soft, languish ? Why that drawling tone 1 
Art sick ? art sleepy ? — Get thee hence : begone ! 

I laugh at all those pretty baby tear.?, 

Those flutterings, faintings, and unreal fears. 

Can they deceive us ? Can such nnunmeries move, 

Touch ua with pity, or in.spirc with love 1 
No, Affectation, vain is all thy art, 

Those eye.s may wander over every pai-t, 

They ’ll never find their pa,s,sage to the heart, 

A great part of Mr. Ouniberland’s amti.sing woi'k i,s tiiken up 
by an account of hia di.sastrous ini.ssiou in Spain, wliich, 
undefined in its object, and un.succe.ssful in its re.sult, brought 
nothing but disappointment to the Govcrmucnt or the nego- 
tiator. After hia return from Madrid, ho fell back upon 
literature, and closed a long and varied life, in an advanced 
age, at Tunbridge Wells. 


XXII. 


FEMALIC POETS. 

Jin.'?. CLIVE, Mils. ACTOJf TINDAL, MI.SS DAY, MRS. IlOBERT DLIIINO. 

There never was a more remarkalilc contrast between the 
tcinpcraineiit of the ])octe.ss and the tcmperauiont of the 
woman, than that which exists between tlie thoiigiitful gravity, 
the aImo.st gloomy melancliojy tliat cliaraeteriso tlie writings 
of that celebrated initial letter, tlie “V.” of “Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” and the charming, elieerful, light-liearLed lady, 
known as Mrs. Clive. Tlii.s di,scrcpjujcy has been acknow- 
ledged before now to exist between the ta.stes and tlie tempi.Ts 
of nation.s, Tlie French, in their old day, before this la.st re- 
volution, perhaps before any of tlieir revolutions, the French 
of our old traditions and our old travellers, tlie Sterne.s and 
the Goldsmiths, with tlieir Watteau pageantries, tlieir dances 
in the open air, and their imtient love of the dcciiost and most 
umningled tragedy, afforded a notable in.stanco of this con- 
trast. But that which is observable in Mrs. Clive’s case is 
still more striking. I have never known any creature half so 
cheerful. Happy sister, happy mother, happy wife, she even 
bears the burden of a large fortune and a great bouse without 
the slightest diminution of the delightful animal spirits, which 
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always seem to me to be of her many gifts the choicest. More- 
over, enjoyment seems to be her mode of thankfulness ; as, not 
content with being happy herself, she ha.s a trick of making 
everybody happy that comes near her. 1 do not know how 
she contrives it, but such is the effect. There is no resisting 
the contagious laughter of those dancing eyes. 

As, however, everybody that think.s deeply, a.s she does, 
must have some rnomeiits of sadnes.s, she is content to put 
them into her writings: .sometimes in prose, for her “Story 
of the Great Drought” has an intensity of tragic power, a real- 
isation of impossil»ie horrors, such as gave their fascination 
to the best works of Godwin ; sometimes in verse, where the 
depth of thought and fearless originality of treatment, fre- 
quently r(^<h,H'm the commouest subject from anything like 
commonplace. Here is an example: — 

THE GRAVE. 

I stood within the giave'.s o’cr-Jiadowing vault; 

(ilooiny and <lnr»p, it stretehed its va>t domain ; 

Shades were its ljoun<l;iry , for my strained eye sought 
For other Imuto to lU wi<lth m vaiu. 

Faint from the entrance lame a daylight ray, 

And distant sound <){’ living men and things; 

This, m the eneountenng darmiess passed away, 

'I’hat, took the tone iu whicli a mourner sings. 

I lit a torch .it a sepulehr.d lamp, 

Wiiicli shot a tiuciul of light amid the gloom ; 

And feebly burnmg ’camst tlie rolling damp, 

1 bore It through the rt*gion.s of the tomb. 

Around me stretuheil the slumbers of the dead, 

W hereof the silent e ached upon mine ear; 

Moie and more uoi'ele'.s <hd I note my tread, 

And \ it. It,', echoe.' chilled my heart with fear, 

'Pile former men of every age and place, 

From all tlieir wander.ngs, gaihered round me lay; 

The tlust of withered empire.s did I trace. 

And stood mid generations passed away. 

I saw whole cities, that in flood or fire, 

Or famine, or the plague, g.ive up their breath ; 

Whole armies, whom a day beheld expire, 

Swept by ten thousands to the arms of death. 

I saw the Old Woild’s white and wave-swept bones, 

A giant heap of creatures that had been ; 

Far ami confused the broken skeletons 
Lay strewn beyond mine eyes’ remotest ken. 
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Death's various shrines — the urn, the stone, the lamp— 
Were scattered round confused amid the dead; 
Symbols and types were mouldering in the damp, 

Their shapes were wanting and their meaning fled. 
Unspoken tongues, perchatice in praise or woe, 

Were chronicled on tablets Time had swept ; 

And deep were half their letters hid below 

The thick, small dust of those they once had wept. 

No hand was here to wipe the dust away ; 

No reader of the writing tnieed beneath; 

No spirit sitting by its form of clay; 

No sigh nor sound from all tlie heaps of death. 

One place alone had eeased to hold its prey ; 

A iorm had j>ressed it and w.is there no more ; 

The garments of the grave la-side it lay, 

Where unco they wrapped JI1.M on the rocky floor. 

Hf only w’ith returning foo(Hteps broke 

The eternal calm with which the tomb was bound ; 
Among the sleeping dead alone Hi: woke 

And blessed with outstretehed li inds tlio host around. 
Well is it that sneh bles'ing hovers here, 

To soothe e.K-h sad survivor of the tiirong 
Who haunt the poilals of (he solemn sphere, 

Ami Jiour tin ir woe the lo ideil air along, 

Thty to the Verge liave follo\v<>d what tliey love, 

And on the in>u))ei.il)le tlire hold stand ; 

With chei'ished names its speechless calm rejirovo, 

And streb-h in the abyss their ungras/ied hand. 

Ihit vainly there they seek their soul’.s relief. 

And of the obdurate tlrave its juey niiploro ; 

Till di'ath hiniself sha)] im’dieine tlieir grief, 

(dosing their e}es by those they met before. 

All that have filed, the oarlli’.s whole laee, repose 
^\’lleIe lie, till eolliets iiis troasures, hea)» on heaj) ; 

O'er each one’s busy <]ay the nightsJiade.s close ; 

Its actors, sullerers, schools, kings, armieu — sleep. 


It would be difficult to frame a better wish for the writer 
and the woman, than that both mtiy remain unchanged— that 
the shadow may still cast its deep and thoughtful veil over the 
poetry and the sunshine, and the blessing rest upon the life ! 

Tiie exact reverse of Mrs. Clive may bo found in Mrs. Acton 
Tiudal, whose verse, so free, so buoyant, so firm and so grace- 
ful, derives most of its charms from its resemblance to the 
sweet and lovely creature by whom it was written. There 
is a sparkling vividness in her style which has the life 
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and colour of painting. The very choice of her subjects is 
picturesque. With an extent and variety of reading, remark- 
able even now in one of the youngest of our female writers, she 
instinctively fixes upon some theme of processional grace and 
beauty, and throws all the truth and tenderness of her senti- 
ment around figures already interesting by historical assn- 
oiation. “The Infant Bridal ” might be transferred to canvas 
without altering a word. 

“ Richard Duke of York, second son of Edward IV., was 
married to Anne Mowbray, Duchess of Norfolk in her own 
right. The bridegroom was not five years old, and the bride 
.scarcely three. The ceremony was performed in St. Stephen’s 
rha]iel, A. T). 1477.” 

'J’lie sunbeams of the early day 
Streamed through the lattice giiin, 

And up the dark aisle’s j)illared w-iy 
Swelled loud the nuptial hymn ; 

And pressed along a gorgeous band 
Of courtly dames and fair, 

C)f belted barons of the land 
The bravest best were there. 

But slowly moved the bright .arr.iy, 

For gently at its head 
Two blooming children led the way 
With short and doubtful tre.i<l ; 

The fair boy-bridegroom and the bride 
(Like Cupid’.s train in eld), 

Meekly and loving, side by side. 

Each other's hands they held. 

Half pleased and half surprised they seemed, 

For in each kindred eye 
Love mixed with pity fondly gleamed. 

And mournful gmvity. 

A fear, for them who knew no fear. 

On each heart darkly fell ; 

They view life’s futui’e through a tear 
Who know the past too well. 

The bridegroom bore a royal crown 
Amid the shining hair. 

That like a golden veil foil down 
In tresses soft and fair. 

The bearing of the noble child 
His princely lineage told, 

Beneath that brow so smooth and mild 
The blood of warriors rolled. 
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All ooj’ly went the sweet babe-briJe, 
Yet oft with simple grace. 

She raised, soft-stepping by his side. 
Her dark eyes to his face. 

And playfellows who loved her well 
Crowns of white roses bore. 

And lived in after year* to tell 
'J’he infant bridal o’er, 

'rhen words of iiniiort strange and de<-] 
'J'ho hoaiy prelate said, 

Ainl some l)a<l turned away to weep. 

An<l many bowed the hea<l, 

'rheir stea<ly gaze those children incelv 
Upon the. old man bent. 

As earnestly they seemed to st t k 
The solemn word's intent. 

Calm in tbe ble.st siinjilicitr 
'I'hat m'ver woke to donht ; 

Calm in (he holy jauity 

Whose j)!<‘b(‘n' e (>ar.s sliaine <Mit • 
Then turned th« y ft om t ach troubled 1 
And many a «b->wna:j,‘ t eye. 

And gazed upon e.aeh other now 
In womloiitig .'-wnj>a(l)y ; 

And ne,-.tl<*<l eh.-e, wjlli looks of a)Ve, 
Upon tiu' altar’s rtone ; 

Such lies as Seraphs Ijind above 
'J’he.'-c little ones might own. 

And sweetly was the babe briilo’s eliet'k 
Against the fair boy pro.ssed. 

All reverent, yet so fond and nu-"k, 

A.s kneeling to be ble.-t. 

Then .smiled they on tlieir graml a’ ray 
Ami went forth hand in hainl, 

Well pleased to keep higli holiday 
Ami<l that gorgu<ms band. 

Alas ! for those that early wed 
With such pi'ophctio gloom. 

For sadly fell on each young head 
The shadow of the tomb. 

Scarce bad the blossoms died away 
Of the ro.se-wreaths they wore. 

When to her mouldering ancestry 
The little bride they bore. 

Her marriage garlands o’er her bier. 
Bedewed with tears, were cast ; 

And still she smiled as though no fbar 
O'erclouded her at last. 
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A Hfe as short, and darker do^Jtn, 

The gentle boy befel : 

He slept not in hia father’s tomb. 

For him was heard no knell ; 

One stifling pang amid his sleep 
And the dark vale was passed ' 

He woke w’ith those who've ceaecl to w(ep, 

VVhosc sun is ne’er o’ercast. 

A garland floats around the throne. 

Entwined by angel hands, 

Of such fair earth-buds, newly blov\ti, 

Culled from a thoiisanil lapds, 

A melody most ]mre and sweet 
ITnccasingly they sing. 

And hlo8.«otns oVr the mercy-seat, 

'I’lie loved babe-angcls fling ! 

1 hare now to introduce another fair artisl into <)a- A juhIo 
gallery of which I am so proud ; an artist, whoso works seem 
to me to lu'ar tluisarne relation to sculpture that those of Mrs. 
Acton Tiiidal do to painting. The poetry of Miss Day is stu- 
tiu’sque in its dignity, in its purity, in its re])Ose, Purity is 
ju-rliaps the distinguishing quality of this tine wrib-r, per- 
vading tlio conception, the thoughts, ami the diction. JJut 
she must speak for herself As ^‘The Infant Pridal” might 
form a .sketch for an historical picture, so “Charlotte Corday” 
is a model, standing ready to h(‘ chi.selled in l\ariaM stone. 

Stately and beautiful and clia«tc. 

Forth went the dauntle.s> maid. 

Her bloorl to yield, her youth to 
'J’hat carnage might be stayed. 

This solemn purpost? filled her soul. 

There was no room for fear. 

She heard the cry of vengeance roll 
rro])liotic on her ear. 

She thought to stem Hrj course of crime 
By one appalling deed. 

She knew to peridi in her prime 
Alone would be her meed. 

No tremor diook her woman's breast, 

No terror blanched her brow, 

She spoke, she smiled, she took her rest. 

And hidden held her vow. 

Slie mused ujion her country’s wiping, 

U^ion the tyrant's guilt. 

Her settled purpose grew more strong 
As blood was freshly spilt : 

8 2 
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What though the fair smooth liand were sli^lit 
It graspe«l the «liarpene<l steel : 

A triumph flashed before her sight 
The dentil that it should deal. 

She sought lier ^nctiin in his den — 

The tiger in liis lair ; 

And though she found him feeble then. 

I’hcre was no thought to sjnii’e 
Fast through his dying guilty heart. 

That pity yet withstood, 

She made her gleamintr we.spoii dart. 

And stained her .sonl with blood. 

Slo' bore the bnflTots an<l the jeers 
Of an infuriate crowd ; 

She asked in* f^raee, she sliowod no fear. 

She ownoil her net aloud. 

She only quailtal when woman’s ei ies 
Ilewailcd the mon.sfer’s fate. 

Her lips betrayed her soul’s surprise 
That fioinls gained aught but hate. 

She justified her dee<l of bloo*l 
In stern, exalted jihrase. 

As in the judgimuit hall she stood 
With calm, intrepid ga/e. 

And when she heard her awful <looin, 

Ihjfore the morn to die. 

Her check assumed a brigliter Idoom, 

And triumph lit her eye. 

She marked a jiainter’s earnest 
She raised to him her face, 

That he for men in other days 
Her raptured mien might trace. 

.Some bold heroic woials she pemie«I 
To him her life who gave. 

And us a{)proaehed her fearful ernl. 

Her soul gi'ew yet more brave. 

She wore the bonds, the robe of red. 

As martyrs wear their crown ; 

She begged no meicy on her head, 

She called no curses down ; 

Jt was enough that she fulfille<l 
The work that was decreed ; 

It was enough a voice was stilled 
That doomed the just to bleed. 

beautiful, so filled with life. 

So doomed, she paMed along ; 

Above the senso, the sound of strife, 

Alone in the vast throng. 
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Some with mute reverence lowly bowefl, 

As thus the victim went ; 

And some outpouring hatred loud, 

The air with curses rent. 

Without one tint of fresh youth paled, 

Without one quivering breath. 

Without one step that weakly failed, 

That maiden sped to death ; 

And with her lips yet glowing red, 

And bright her beaming eyes, 

To the sharp axe she bowed her heiul, 

And closed her saciifice. 

Vi‘t two nmro h'lualc figures, crnbo<lyiiig a stern lesson. 


rilK TWO MAUDFi*. 

liroiderotl rube, bespangled vest, 
1‘aiuient for a palace guest, 

Wears proud Jfaude to-night; 
And her haughty smile is gay. 

As shines forth that rich array 
ill the mirror bright. 

Xow, with triumph on her cheek. 
And witli hioks that couquoct speak 
See her jiass along ; 

[,isten to the murmured }ir.vise, 
Mark tlie fixi'd admiring gazo 
Of the courtly throng ! 

Xow she joins the stately dance, 
And her tutored gr.ice enchants, 
Faultless is her mien ; 

And of all the lovely crowd 
.She can hear it whispered louil 
She to-night is queen. 

\iid of all the vestments there 
Hers is riehost and moat rare, 
W'oiiilroua is its cost ; 

With apparel of leas pride, 

Ariiere so many shone beside 
Mio had triumph lost. 

Therefore ’t was she gave communU, 
When the courtly ball was pianueti, 
Th.it her rube should be, 

Though the time for toil was brief, 
With the choicest flower and leal' 
llieh in broidery. 
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ff for this be weary sighs. 

If for this be sleepless eyes. 

She »o less will shine ; 

1 rnimpairecl her bloom shall bo. 
And from care her bosom free. 
In her ve-.tiire fine. 


Uroidered robe, lie.spnngicd vest. 
Raiment for a jmlace guest, 

Maude th«- pf>or hath wrought ; 
She who as a May -day queen 
iXiiK'ed upon the vill.ige-grcen. 

Of g.ty Nature t.iught. 

I'hen the Runshine, bree/e and shou 
J*laye<l with lier as with a llt>wcr ; 

Rud<fy l*Iooni had she ; 

As a balmy bhisliing moin. 

When the rose blows, ai)<l the thorn 
Sl»e w.is sweet to see. 

Now with pallor on h€'r eh<*<-k. 

And with looks that s.'nhic‘ss sjit»ak, 
.'^ee her iangui«l rise ; 

Listt-n to the hari-h ci>inniaii<l, 

.See her faint and fremidmg st.un], 
Whilst Jior tii-k she jilies. 
Thronging to her sjiirit ct>me 
Memories of villa.'e home, 

J>ee and llowi'r and bird, 

RinMy beam of early <l.iy, 

W'hite lleeet'd lamb,s, in s]Hirti\c* pl.iv, 
J>ow of <lappled herd ; 

Rieei^y breath of hcath-eros,-ed bill. 
Silvery houikI af tuekliug rill, 

H.uik where vndef.s glow ; 

\ nd her heart is f)ir<*bbiiig fast. 

With these pi<-tuies of the p.ist, 
liut no tears may liusv. 

Fevered is her low-bent IjImw, 

W'astcd are her young limbs now, 

Joy hatli lost its iiome ; 

Sh<jrt the respite for relief, 

Stolen slumbers f.ir too bi ief 
For soft tireauiB to come. 

Tainted is the air she breatlies, 
J'^erfumeless the gau<l she wreathes. 
Garland false and cold. 

And the heaits around her seem 
As its flowers of mimic beam. 

They uo balm unfold. 
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Now before her dazzled even 
l.urid phantaaniH arise. 

Light is wasting fleet. 

And the labourer more intent. 
Lest the fitful ray be .sj)ent 
Ere her task’s complete. 

l>ut the darkne&s gathers f.thi. 
And she soiireely knows at l.i'‘ 
How her fingers ply ; 

And she thiuk.s it wondrous stu n. 
Since the hour of glaring iio',ii 
That tlie night is nigh 

Now her work is dono. — Lehoid, 
Ye who .shine in silk and goM, 
Wh.at is its high eo.st ? 

She, who strove at ymir ix'Iies*, 
She, whose cye.s are robbc'! of ic. ' 
Sight throii'di toil hath lott. 

Woe to yon, vain clid.l ofeI;.y ' 
\\\)c to yon in ro),i.‘,s .so gay, 
Queen.s might envy them ! 
^ou with jewels overdone, 

Her have robbed who had but one 
1 >t a jirii ola.v^ gem ! 


No words of niiiic roukl add to tho force and cloqiieiiee of 
this pleading— I had almost said of tin's fulmination. What, I 
would add, should go rather in mitigation of the crime ini- 
putod to the courtly beauty. IScltish as vanity is— daiigcrom 
as leading to all tho .sum that follow uiion frivolity, 1 have 
a true faith in the general kindlinc.ss and the general good- 
I raining of our young countrywomen, wliothcr of the villag"' 
green, or of tho palaco circle. 1 do not believe tliat any 
I'iugiish lady ^voulli knowingly purchase a splendid dress at 
the cost of health to tho artificer. Lot them once think— let 
them once be brought to think — whether they can reasonably 
expect thtir orders to be executed within a given time, and 
wliat may bo tlie amount of siifFeriug caused by such e.xccu- 
tion, anil, my life upon it, our Lady Maudes would give up 
their furbelows, and their embroideries, and trust to their 
native charms of grace and modesty to win as much admira- 
tion as they know what to do with. But then they must be 
taught to think ; and in matters of humanity, they could 
harilly find finer precepts thau in the poems of Miss Day. 
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These lady ix)ets are all my friends ; I add yet another, 
jwrsoually a stranger, but still a friend, to the list — Mrs. 
Robert Dering. 


CHURCH .siciivrcEs. 

The chimes from yonder stoculn 
Ring merrily and loud, 

And groups of eager people 
Towards their mtcsic crow«l. 

before the altars railiiig 
A bride an<l bridegroom stiud. 
And lacy folds are veiling 
The loveliest in the laud. 

And every ear is trying. 

While all be.si<le Is still. 

To hear the bride replying 
Her soft but firm “ I will." 

'I’he ei^ft “ I will ” is spoken, 

A glance as soft exchange*!. 

That vow shall ne'er bo In-oken 
X(jr those fond hearts estiang*.'!. 

Another train advances. 

No bridal train is this, 

V'ot there arc joyoes jilanec.s, 

And whisj>eml words of blls.s. 

With youthful pritlo and pleasui -' 
Approach a hapi>v pair, 

Their first anri darling treasure 
Within the church they bear. 
I’lietr babe is now receiving 
Upon its j)Iaci<l face, 

The badge of tlie believing, 

The holy sign of grace. 

Sweet babe ! this world is holh w, 

A world of woe and strife 
Take up thy cross and follow 
Wliere leads the Lord of J.ife. 

Another train is wending 
Within the chni’oh its way, 

WJuIst prayers are still asoeuding 
For blessings on that day. 

Hut here no bride is blusUiug ; 

And here no babe is blest ; 

But mourners’ tears are gushing 
For one laid down to rest 
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Bright dawns the bridal moniing ; 

The font to us is dear; 

But Como, and hear the warning 
That 's spoken to us here ! 

A blight may soon be fallmg 
On joys however pure, 

But let ns make our calling 
And our election sure. 

And then the day of sorrow 
Whicli lays us in the earth. 

Shall have a brigliter morrow 
Than that which saw our birth. 

The .sweetness and melody of the.se stanzas, as well as their 
pervading holincs-s, render them no unfitting conclusion to 
this little garland of ver.se.s, varying in maimer, but of which 
wo may truly say that they arc iu tone and feeling most 
Kiiglish and most feminine. 


XXIII. 

CAVALIEIl POETS. 

VISIT TO ROTHERFIELD GRAYS. 

lUCU.VTlI) LOVELACE, UOQKR L’ESrilANOB, THE MAKQUtS OF MONTROSE. 

If there be one thing more than another iu the nice 
balance of tivstes and pri'judices (for I do not .speak here of 
principles) wdiich inclines us now to the elegance of Charles, 
now to the strongtli of Cromwell — which di.sgusts us alter- 
nately with the liceiLse of the Cavaliers and the fanaticism of 
the Kouiidheads ; it would be the melancholy ruiii.s of cast- 
down castles ami plundered shrines, that meet our eyes all 
over our fair land, and nowhere in greater profusion than in 
this district, lying as it doe.s in the very midst of .some of the 
most celebrated battle.s of the Civil Wars. To say nothing 
of the siege of Heading, which more even than the vandalism 
of the Reformation completed the dc.struction of that noble 
abbey, the third in rank and .size in England, with its mag- 
nificent church, its cIoi.ster.s, and its halls, covering thirty 
acres of buildings— and such buildings! within the outer 
courts ; — to say nothing of that most reckless barbarity just 
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at our door— we in our little village of Aberleigh lie between 
Basing-IIouse to the south, whoso desperately defended walls 
oiler little more now than a mere site- and Donnington to 
tho West, w’here the ruined gate-towers upon the hill alone 
remain of that strong fortress, which overlooked tlio well- 
contested field of Newbury— and Chalgrove to tho north, 
whore the reaper, as he binds his sheaf, still jiausoH to toll yon 
the very jilace where Hampden fell. Every sjxd lias its 
history ! Look at a wooden spire, and your ooinpanion 
shakes his liead, and says that it has been so over since tho 
Cavaliers wore blown up in the clinrch-tower ! Ask tlio 
history of a crumbling wall, and the answer is jiretty sure to 
1)0, Cromwell ! That Ins Highness tho Lord Protector did 
leave what an accomplished friend of mine calls “ his peculiar 
impressions ” m>on a great many jilaces in our neighbourhood 
is certain ; on so many, that there is no actual or authentic 
catalogue of all ; and in some eases there is notlnng hut 
general tradition, and the nature of tlie “ inipi’ossions” in 
<]uostiun, to vouch for the fact of tlicir destruction at tliut- 
j)cno(l. 

Amongst tlic.>.o, one of tho cdilices that must liavo heon 
best worth preserving, and is even now most interesting 
to see, is the grand old castellated mansion, which in the 
reign of Elizabeth belonged to one of lier favourite oourtiers, 
and was known as Master Comptroller’s House, at Grays. 

The very road to it is singularly intero.sting. l*a.s.siiig 
through the town, which increo.'^os in growth every day until 
one wondei-8 when and where it will stop, and looking with 
ever-fresh admiration at the beautiful lac-e-work window of 
tho old Friary, which I long to see preserved in the fitlie.st 
manner, by forming again tho chief ornament of a clmreh. 
and then driving under tho arch of tho Great AV^e.sLeni 
Ilailway, and feeling the strange vibration of some monster 
train passing over our heads — a proceeding which never fails 
to make my pony show ofl’ his choicest airs and graces, 
pricking up his pretty ears, to.ssing his slender head, dancing 
upon four feet, and sometimes rearing upon two— we arrive 
at the long, low, picturesque old bridge, tho oldest of all the 
bridges that cro.ss the Thames, so narrow that no two vehicles 
can pass at once, and that over every pier triangular space* 
have been devised for the safety of foot-passengers. On the 
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centre arch is a fisherman’s hut, occupying the place once filled 
by a friar’s cell, and covering a still-esisting chapel, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, now put to secular uses — a daily or a cellar. 

A little way down the river is one of the beautiful islands 
of the Thames, now a smooth and verdant meadow, edged 
round with old willow pollards, calmly reflected in the bright, 
clear waters, but giving back in the twelfth century a far 
different scene. Hero was fought a wager of battle between 
Jtobert de Montford, appellant, and Henry de Essex, here- 
ditary Standard-bearer of the Kings of England, defendant, 
by command, and in the presence of Henry the Second. The 
story is told very minuteiy and graphically by Stowe. Eobci-t 
de Montford at length struck down his adversary, “who fell,” 
says tho old historian, “after receiving many wounds; and 
the King, at the I’ecpiest of several noblemen, his relations, 
gave permission to the monks to inter the body, commanding 
that no further violence should be olfered to it. Tho monks 
took up tho vanquisliod knight, and carried him into the 
abbe}', whoro he revived. When he recovered from his 
wounds, he was received into the community, and assumed 
the habit of tho order, his lamls being forfeited to the King.” 

J have always thought that this story would afford excellent 
scope to some great novelist, who might give a fair and accu- 
rate picture of monastic life, and, indeed, of the monastic 
ordei’s, as landlords, neighbours, teaciiors, piicsts, without 
any mixture of controversial theology, or inventing any pre- 
decessors of Luther or Wichffe. How we should have liked 
to have heard all about “ The Monastery,” about the “Abbot,” 
and father Eustace, untroubled by Ihiiry Warden or John 
Knox ! From tlic moment that they appear, our comfort in 
the hook vanishes, just as completely as that of the good easy 
Abbot Boniface liimself. There we are in the middle of 
vexed questions, with the beautiful pile of Melrose threatening 
every moment to fall about our ears ! 

Our business now, however, is to get over tho bridge, which 
after the excitement of one dispute with a pugnacious earlier, 
and another with a saucy groom, whose caracoling horse had 
wellnigh leaped over the parapets on either side ; after some 
backing of other carriages, and some danger of being forced to 
back our own, we at last achieve, and entei-, unscathed, tho 
pleasant village of Caversham. 
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To the left, through a highly-ornamented lodge, lies the 
road to the ancient seat of the Blounts, a house made famous 
by Pope, where the fair ladies of his love, the sisters Martha 
and Teresa, lived and died. A fine old place it is ; and a pic- 
turesque road leads to it, winding through a tract called th(i 
Warren, between the high chalk cliffs, clothed with trees (d 
all varieties, that for so many miles fence in the northern side 
of the Thames, and the lordly river itself, now concealed by 
tall elms, now open and shining in the full light of the 
summer sun. There is not such a llowcr-bank in Oxfordshirr* 
as Caversham Warren. 

Onr way, however, leads straight on. A few miles farther, 
and a turn to the right conducts us to one of the grand old 
village churches, which give so much of character to Englisli 
landscape. A large and beautiful pile it is. The tower, half 
clothed with ivy, standing with its charming vicarage and its 
pretty viearage-garden on a high eminence, ovei haiiging one 
of the finest bends of tiu) great river. A woody lane leads 
from the chureli to the bottom of the clialk-elid’, one side of 
w’hich stands otit from the road below, like a piomontory, 
surmounted by the laurel hedge.s and llowery arbours of the 
vicarage-garden, and crested by a noble cetlar of Lebanon. 
This is Shij)]ake church, famed far and near for its magnificent 
oak carving, and the rich j)ainted gla.ss of its windows, cf)l- 
lected, long before such adornments were fashionable, by the 
fine taste of the late vicar, an<l therefore filled with the \ery 
choicest sjiecirnens of modiicval art, chiefly obtained from the 
remains of the celebrated Abbey of St. liertin, near St, Oniers, 
sacked during the first P'rench Kevolution. la this church 
Alfred Tennyson was married. Blessings be upon him ! [ 
never saw the great poet in my life, but thoiisand.-s who never 
may have seen him either, but who owe to his jioetry the 
pnro.st and richest intellectual enjoyment, will echo and re- 
echo the benison. 

A little way farther, and a turn to the left leads to another 
spot consecrated by geniu.s— Woodcot, vvliere Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton passed the earlier years of his married life, 
and w’rote several of his most powerful novels. I have always 
thought that the scenery of Paul Clifford caught some of its 
tone from that wild and beautiful country, for wild and 
beautiful it is. The terrace in the grounds commands a mt'st 
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extensive prospect; and beneath a clump of trees on the 
common behind the house, is the only spot where on a clear 
clay Windsor may be seen on one side, and Oxford on the 
other — looking almost like the domes and towers and pinnacles 
that sometimes appear in the clouds— a fairy picture that the 
next breeze may waft away ! This beautiful residence stands 
HO high, that one of its former possessors, Adnjiral Fraser 
(grandfather to that dear friend of mine wlio is the present 
owner), could discover Woodcot Clump from the mast of liis 
own ship at Spithead, a distance ofsi.xty miles. 

Wyfold’s Court, another pretty place a little farther on. 
which also belonged once to a most dear friend, possesse.s the 
finest wych-elms in England. Artist.s come from far and near 
to paint these stately trees, whoso down-dropping branches 
and magnificent height are at once so graceful and so rich. 
They are said always to indicate ecclesiastical possession, but 
no trace of such dependency is to be fouml m the title-deod.s, 
or in the tenure by which in feudal times the lands were held 
—that of presenting a rose to the King, should he pas.s by 
a certain r»tad oii a May day. 

And now wc approach RotherfiolJ Grays— its bowery lanes, 
its wild rugged commons, and its vast beech woods, from the 
e<ige of which projects, every here and there, a huge clierry- 
tree, looking, in the blossoming spring-time, as if carved in 
ivory, so exquisite is the whiteness, casting upon the ferny- 
turf underneath showers of snowy petals that blanch the 
very ground, and diffusing around an almond-liko odour, that 
mingles with the springing thyme and the dowering gorse, 
and loads the very air with its balm. 

Exquisite is the pleasantness of these beech woods, where 
the light is green from the silky verdure of the young leaves, 
and where the mossy woodpaths are cmbroidez'eJ with thou- 
sands of flowers, from the earliest violet and primrose, the 
wood-anemone, the wood-sorrel, the daffodil, and tlio wild 
hyacinth of spring, to the wood-vetch, the woodroof, the 
campanulas, and the orchises of summer ;~for all the Englisli 
orchises are here : that which so curiou.sly imitates the dead 
oak leaf, that again which imitates the human figure ; the 
commonest but most pretty bee orchis, and the parallel ones 
which are called after the spider, the frog, and the fly. Strange 
freak of nature, thus, in a lower older of creation, to mimic 
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her own handiworks in a higher ! — to mimic even our hujnan 
mimicry ! — for that which is called the man orchis is most 
like the imitation of a human figure that a child might cut 
from coloured paper. Strange, strange mimicry ! but full of 
variety, full of beauty, full of odour. Of all the fragrant 
blossoms that liaunt the woods, I know none so exquisite as 
that night-scented orchis wliich is called indiffei'ently, the 
butterfly or the lily of the valley. Another glory of these 
woods, an autumnal glory, is the wliole fungus tribe, v-irious 
and inmuncrable as tJie mosses ; from the sober diab-coloured 
fungi, spott 'd with white, which .so much I'cscmble a sea-eg.:, 
to those wliose deep and gorgeous hues would shame the 
tinting of an Jiuiiun shell. Truffles, too, arc found beneath 
the earth ; and above it are depo.site(l liuge nia.‘«sea of the 
strange cornjioimd called in modern geological phrase Ag- 
glomerate. Flint and coral, and gravel, and attrited pebbles 
enter into the combination of this extraordinary natural eoii- 
giorneration, wliieh no steel, however hardened, can separate, 
and whieli seems to have been imitated very successfully b\ 
the old huihlers in tlieir cements an<j the sulistances used in 
the filling uji of their grandest structures, as may ho .seen in 
the layers which unite tJio enormous slabs of granite in tlu' 
Roman W’alls at Silchester, as well as in the work.sof the old 
monkish architects at Ile.ading Abbey. Another beauty of 
this country is to bo found in tlu; lields-now of the doej)- 
red clover, with its shining crimson top.s, now of the gay and 
brilliant saintfoin (the holy hay), tlio bright pink of who.-s' 
flowery spikes give.s to the ground the look of a bed of roses, 
And now we reach the gate that admits us down u steep 
descent to the Rectory-house, a largo substantial man.sioii, 
covered with Banksia roses, and finely placed upon a natura! 
terrace- a fertile valley below, and its own w'oods and orcliard- 
treos above. 

My friend tlie rector, raciest of men, is an Oxford divine of 
the old school ; a ripe scholar ; one who has travelled wide 
and far, and is learned in the tongues, the manners, and the 
literature of many nations ; but who is himself English to the 
backbone in person, thought, and feeling. Orthodox is he, 
no doubt. Nowhere are church and schools, and parish 
virtitings, better cared for ; but he has a knack of attending 
also to the creature comforts of all about him, of calling beef 
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and blankets in aid of his precepts, which have a wondcrftil 
effect in promoting their efficacy. Mansion and man are 
largo alike, and alike overflowing with hospitality and kindli- 
ness. His original and poignant conversation is so joyous 
and good-humoured, the making everybody happy is so evi- 
dently his predominant taste, that the pungency only adds to 
the flavour of his talk, and never casts a moment's shade over 
its sunny heartiness.* 

Right opposite the Rectory terrace, framed like a picture by 
tlie rarest and stateliest tree.s, stands the object of my pil- 
grimage, drays’ Court, a corniiaratively modern house, erected 
amongst the remains of a vast old castellated mansion, be- 
longing first to the noble family of Cray, who gave their 
name, not merely to the manor, but to the district ; then to 
the liouse of Knollys ; and latterly to the Stapletons, two 
venej’able ladies of that name being it.s present possessoi’s. 

All my life I had heard of ( J rays' Court ; of the rich yet 
wild countiy in which it is placed ; of the park so finely un- 
dulated, and .so pi ufusely covered by magnificent timber; of 
the lnig(! old towers which seem to guard and sentinel the 
present liouse ; of the far-extended wails, whose foundations 
may yet he traced, in dry sea.sons, among tlie turf of the 
lawn ; of the traditions which assign the demolition of those 
ancient walls to the wars of the Corarnonwenitli ; and of the 
strange ahsiuice of all documentary evidence upon the subject. 

Another cause for my strong desire to see this interesting 
place is to be found in its association with one of those his- 
torical piu-sonages in whom I have alway.s taken the warmest 
interest. Lord Essex (whose mother was the famous Lettice 
Knollys, who had had for her .second husband another of Queen 
Elizabeth’s fiivourites, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester), when 
confined in London, a prey to the tyranny of Elizabeth, peti- 
tioned, in one of those eloquent letters to the Virgin Queen 
which will always remain amongst tlie earliest and finest spe- 
cimens of English prose, t,o be allowed to repair, for the benefit 
of his health, “ to Master Comptroller’s house at Grays.” Ah ! 
we can fancy, when looking over this lovely valley, with its 
woods, its verdure, its sweep of hills, its feeling of the near 
river, w’e can well fancy how the poet-heart of the great Earl 

* Since this passage was written my kind and valued friend is no 
more. 
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must have longed to leave the trial, the turmoil, the jangling, 
the treachery, the weary fears, the bitter humiliations of his 
London captivity, and to taste once more the sweet air, the 
pleasant sights, the calraueas and the quiet of the country. 
Hope and comfort must have come with the thought. One 
of the i)rettiest pictures that 1 know is an extract from a con- 
temporary letter, in the finst volume of Mr. Craik’s most in- 
teresting hook, “ The Romance of the Pecragcj,” telling of the 
Karl and Countess, during one of the daily visits that .she was 
at one time i)crmitted to pay him when he was a prisoner in 
Essex House, walking together in the garden, “ now he, now 
she, reading one to the other.” The whole taste and feeling 
of the man, the daily habit of his life, is shown in this little 
circumstance. And this is the brave soldier who, when ex- 
amined before the Privy Council, a council composed of open 
enemies and treacherous friends, had been kept neai'Iy all day 
kneeling at the bottom of the table. Tyranny drove him into 
madness, and then exacted the full penalty of the wild acts 
which that madness prompted. But Essex was a man in ad- 
vanC/C of his age ; the companion as well as the patron of 
poets ; the protector of Papist and Puritan ; the fearless as- 
sertcr of liberty of conscience ! He de.scrved a truer frieml 
than Bacon, a more merciful judge than Elizabeth. 

To the house of Knollys belongs another interesting a.s.so- 
ciation, that strangest of genealogical romances, the groat case 
of the Banbury jieerage. The cause was decided (if decided it 
can be called even now) by evidence found in the parish re- 
gister of Rothcrfieid Grays. 

The place has yet another attraction in its difiieulty of 
access; the excellent ladies of the Court admitting few be- 
yond their own immediate connections and nearest friends. 
One class, to be sure, finds its way there as if by instinct— 
the poor, who, as the birds of the air detect the grain under 
the surfiice in the newly-sown ground, are sure to find out the 
soil where charity lies germinating. Few excepting the.se 
constant visitors are admitted. But. besides the powerful 
introduction of our mutual friend the rector, a nephew of 
theirs, and his most sweet and interesting wife, had for some 
time inhabited the house which had been the homo of my own 
youth, 80 that my name was not strange to them ; and they 
bad the kindness to allow me to walk over their beautiful 
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grounds and gardens, to see their charming Swiss dairy, with 
its marbles and its china, and, above all, to satisfy my cu- 
riosity by looking over the towers which still remain of the 
old castle— piles whose prodigious thickness of wall and dis- 
tance from each other give token of the immense extent and 
importance of the place. It is said to have been built round 
two courts. Alnwick and Windsor rose to my thoughts as I 
contemplated these gigantic remains, and calculated the space 
that the original edifice must have covered. One of the old 
buildings is still occupied by the well of the castle, a well 
three hundred feet deep, which supplies the family with water. 
It will give some idea of the scale of the great mansion to say 
that the wheel by which the water is raised is twenty-five feet 
in diameter. Two donkeys are employed in the operation. 
One donkey suffices for the parallel but much smaller well at 
Carisbrook, where the animal is so accustomed to be put in 
for the mere purpose of exhibiting the way in which the water 
is raised to the visitors who go to look at the poor king’s last 
prison, that he just makes the one turn necessary to show the 
working of the machine, and then stops of his own accord. 
The donkeys at Grays, kept for the use and not for show, 
have not had a similar opportunity of displaying their sa- 
gacity. 

One cannot look at the place without a feeling of adapted- 
ness. It is the very spot for a stronghold of the cavaliers ; a 
spot where Lovelace and Montrose might each have fought 
and each have sung, defending it to the last loaf of bread and 
the last charge of powder, and yielding only to the irresistible 
force of Cromwell’s cannonade. 

Much interest is imparted to the lays of thcvse cavalier 
poets, when we consider the circumstances under which they 
were written. They were no carpet knights, pouring forth 
effusions of chivalrous loyalty in the security of a Court, or to 
amuse the leisure of a mild and temporary captivity ; but, for 
that very loyalty which they boasted so loudly, Montrose lay 
under sentence of death, and Kichard Lovelace was pining in 
the crowded and loathsome prison called the Gatehouse, at 
Westminster. Perhaps the fate of the great Marquis was the 
happier of the two. He fell with the fame and consolations 
of a martyr, as his master had fallen before him ; whilst his 
brother poet was indeed released by the ascendant party 
t 
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after the death of the King, when the royaliets were so scat' 
tered and broken as to be no longer formidable ; but, when at 
last aet free, he was penniless ; the ladj of his lore (Lucy 
Sacheverel), hearing that he had died of his wounds at Dun- 
kirk, was married to another person; and, oppressed with 
want and misery, he fell into a consumption. Wood relates 
that “ he became very poor in body and piu^c, was the object 
of charity, went in ragged clothes, and mostly lodged in ob- 
scure and dirty places” — in one of which, situated in some 
alley near Shoe Lane, he died in 1658. What a reverse for on(‘ 
whose gallant bearing and splendid person seem to have cor- 
responded so entirely with the noble and chivalrous spirit of 
his poetry ! Faults and virtues, Richard Jjovelace, as a man 
and as a writer, may be taken as an impersonation of the 
cavalier of the civil wars, with much to charm the reader, and 
still more to captivate the fair. 

TO ALTHEA, FROM PRlSOiV. 

When love, with imconfin^d wings. 

Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I He tangled in her hair, 

And fetter’d with her eye, 

The birds, that wanton in the air, 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round, 

With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crown’d 
Our hearts with loyal flaraos ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free. 

Fishes that tir'ple in the deep, 

Know no such liberty. 

When linnet-like conflnhd, I 
With ahriller note shall sing 
The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be. 

The enlarge winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds iaaooent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 
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Shook down upon her bosoia dower on flower ; 

And there she eat meak*eyed, 

In midst of all that pride^ 

Sprinkled and blushing through an amorous shower. 

Some to her hair paid dower, 

And seemed to dress the curls 
Queenlike with gold and pearls ; 

Some snowing on her drapery stopped. 

Some on the earth, some on the water dropped ; 

While others, fluttering from above, 

Seemed wheeling round in pomp and saying, ‘‘ Here reigns love ” 

How often then I said. 

Inward, and filled with dread, 

“ Doubtless this creature came from paradise !” 

For at her look the while. 

Her voice, and her sweet smile 

And heavenly air, truth parted from mine eyes ; 

So that, with long-drawn sighs, 

I said, as far from men, 

“ How came I here, and when 

I had forgotten ; and, alas 1 

Fancied myself in heaven, not where I was ; 

And from that time till this, I bear 

Such love for the green bower, I cannot rest elsewhere. 

Ill justice to Mr. Leigh Hunt, I add to these fine transla* 
tions, of which every lover of Italian literature will perceive 
the merit, some extracts from his original poems. Except 
Chaucer himself, no painter of processions has excelled the 
entrance of Paulo to Rivenna, in the story of Rimini. 

'T is mom, and never did a lovelier day 
Salute Ravenna from its leafy bay ; 

For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night. 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light ; 

And Apidl, with his white hands wet with flowers, 

Dazzles the bridemaids looking from the towers ; 

Green vineyards and fair orchards, far and near, 

Glitter wi^h drops ; and heaven is sapphire clear, 

And the la> k rings it, and the pine-trees glow, 

And odours from the citrons come and go ; 

And all the landscape-^arth and sky and sea— 

Breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out openly. 

'T is nature, full of spirits, waked and loved. 

E'en sloth to-day goes quick and unreproved ; 

For where 's the living soul, priest, minstrel, olown, 

Merchant or lord, that speeds not to the town f 
Hence happy faces, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, gt every turn are seep; 
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the far shipe, lifting their aails of white 
Like jo^ul hands, come up with scattered light 
^me gleaming up— ^e to the wished^for day — 
And chase the wlu’stling brine, and swirl into the bay. 
And well may all the worid come crowding there. 

If peace returning and processions rare, 

And to crown all, a maniage in the spring. 

Can set man's heart and fancies on the wing : 

For on this beauteous day Ravenna's pride. 

The daughter of their prince, becomes a bride ; 

A bride to ransom an exhausted land ; 

And he whose victories have obtained her hand 
Has taken with the dawn, so flies report. 

His promised journey to the expecting court. 

With knightly pomp, and squires of high degree 
The bold Giovanni, Lord of Rimini. 

The road that way is lined with anxious eyes, 

And false announcements and fresh laughters rise ; 

The horseman hastens through the jeering crowd. 

And finds no horse within the gates allowed : 

And who shall tell the drive there and the din f 
The bells, the drums, the crowds yet squeezing in, 

The shouts from mere exuberance of delight, 

And mothers with their babes in sore affright. 

And arme<l bands making imnortant way. 

Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday ; 

Minstrels and friars and beggars many a one 
That pray and roll their blind eyes in the sun, 

And ail the buzzing throngs that hang like bees 
On roofs au<l walls and tops of garden trees i* 

With tapestries bright the windows overflow 
By lovely faces brouglit that come and go, 

Till by their work the charmers take their seats. 
Themselves the sweetest pictures in the streets, 

Irf colours by light awnings beautified ; 

Some re-ad justing tresses newly tied, 

Some turning a trim waist, or o'er the flow 
Of crimson cloths hanging a hand of snow; 

Smiling and talking some, and some serene, 

But all with flowers, and all with garlaa<is green. 

And most in flattering talk impatient for the scene. 

At length the af^roaching trumpets, with a start 
On the smooth wind come dancing to the heart. 

The crowd are mute ; and from the southern wall 
A lordly blast gives answer to the call. 

Then comes the crush ; and all who b^t can strive 
In shuffling struggle toward the palace drive, 

Where telustered and broad, of marble fair. 

Its portico commands the public square t 
For there Count Ouido is to hold his state 
With his fair daughter, seated o'er the gate. 
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But far too well the square has been supplied : 

And, after a rude heave from side to side, 

With angjy faces turned and nothing gained. 

The order first found easiest is maintained 
Leaving the pathways only for the crowd, 

The space within for the procession proud. 

For in this manner is the square set out : — 

The sides half-deep are crowded round about 
And faced with guards who keep the horseway clear 
And round a fountain in the midst appear — 

Seated with knights and ladies in discourse — 

Rare Tuscan wits and warbling troubadours, 

Whom Guido, for he loved the Muse's race. 

Has sat there to adorn his public place. 

The seats with bough.s are shaded from above 
Of bays and roses - trees of wit and love. 

And in the midst fresh whistling through the scene 
The lightsome fountain starts from out the green 
Clear and compact ; till at its height o’errun 
Jt shakes its loo.seniug silver in the sun. 

« « » » 

Another start of trum2>et8 with reply ; 

And o'er the gate a crimson canopy 
Opens to right and left its flowing shade, 

And Guido i.s 8 ues with the princely maid 
And sits. The courtiers fall on either side 
But every look is fixed upon the bride, 

Who seems all thought at first, and hardly hears 
The enormous shout that springs as she appeal's ; 

Till, as she views the countless gaze below, 

And faces that with grateful homage glow 
A home to leave and husband yet to see 
Are mixed with thoughts of lofty charity : 

And hard it is she thinks to have no will ; 

But not to bless these thousands harder still. 

With that a keen and quivering sen.se of tears 
Scarce move.s her sweet proud lip and disappears ; 

A smile is underneath and breaks away 

And round she look.s and breathes as best befits the da 

What need I tell of cheeks and lips and eyes 

The locks that fall, and bosom’s balmy rise ? 

Beauty's whole soul is here, though shadow’ed still 
With anxious thought and doubtful maiden will ; 

A lip for endless love should all prove just; 

An eye that can withdraw into as deep distrust. 

While thus with earnest looks the people gaze, 
Another shout the neighbouring quarters raise ; 

The train are in the town, and gathering ueai* 

With noise of caviilry and trumpets clear, 

A princely music, unbedimmed with drums. 

The mighty brass seems opening as it cornea. 
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And now it fills and now it shakes the air, 

And now it bursts into the sounding square, 

At which the crowd with such a shout rejoice. 

Each think he’s deafened with his neighbour’s voice. 

Then with a long-drawn breath the clangours die, 

The palace trumpets give a last reply ; 

And clustering hoofs succeed with stately stir 
Of snortings proud and clinking furniture ; — 

The most majestic sound of human will ; 

Nought else is heard some time, the people ere so still, 

I would fain go on with this iirocossion, which the art of 
the poet continues to make us see and hear, and almost feel, 
so vividly does he describe the pageantry, the noise, and the 
jostling. But it fills the whole canto, and there is yet another 
poem for which I must make room. Every mother knows 
these pathetic stanzas, I shall never forget attempting to 
read them to my faithful maid, the hemmer of flounces, whose 
fair-haired Saxon boy, her pet and mine, was then fast re- 
covering from a dangerous illness. I attempted to read these 
verses, and did read many as I could for the rising in the 
throat, — the hysterica passio of poor Lear, — and os many as my 
auditor could hear for her own sobs. No doubt they have 
often extorted such praises — the truest and the most precious 
that can be given. 

Tft T. L. II., SIX YEAUS OLD, DURtNO A SICKNESS, 

Sleep breathes at last frum out thvo. 

My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee — 

Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish with sudden shrink 
That I had leas to praise. 

Thy 8i<lelong pillowed meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid. 

Thy heart in pain and weakness 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears. 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 

I will not think of now ; 

And calmly midst my dear ones 
Have wasted with dry brow ; 
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But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping hc^, 

I cannot bear the gentleness, — 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah, first-born of thy mother 
When life and hope were new, 

Kind playmate of t% brother, 

Thy sister, father, too ; 

My light where’er I go, 

My bird when prison-bound, 

\ My hand-in-hand companion, — no. 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 

' To say He has departed, 

His voice, his face is gone I 
To feel impatient-hearth 
Yet feel we must bear on ! 

Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 

Unless I felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so. 

Yes ! still he’s fixed and sleeping ! 

This silence, too, the while — 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile. 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by mine car 
Like parting wings of Seraphim 
Who Siiy, “ We’ve finished here.” 

The name of Percy Bys.she Shelley is united to that of 
Leigh Hunt by many associations. They were in Italy to- 
gether ; they were friends, and the survivor has never ceased 
to bewail the untimely catastrophe of that great poet. In 
how many senses does that early and sudden death appear 
untimely to our dim eyes ! Doubtless, all was wise, all just, 
all raeroiful; yet to our finite i)ercoptions he seemed snatched 
just as his spirit was preparing to receive the truths to 
which it had before been blinded. However, this rests with 
an All- wise and an All-merciful Judge, and is far beyond our 
imperfect speculations. 

In a literary point of view, there is no doubt but every suc- 
ceeding poem showed the gradual clearing away of the mists 
and vapours with which, in spite of his exquisite rhythm, and 
a thousand beauties of detail, his fine genius was originally 
clouded. 

The first time I ever met with any of his works, this vague- 
u 2 
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ness brought me into a ludicrous dilemma. It was in the 
great library of Tavistock House, that Mr. Perry one morning 
put into my hand a splendidly printed and splendidly bound 
wlume (“ Alastor,” I think), and desired me to read it, and 
give him my opinion. “ You will at Iea.st know,” said he, 
whether it be worth anybody clsc’s reading.” 

Accordingly, I took up the magriiticeiit prcsenbition cop}^ 
and read conscientiously until visitors came in. I had no 
marker, and the richly-bound volume closed as if instinctively ; 
.'lO that when I resumed my ta.sk, on the dei)arturo of th(‘ 
oompaii}', not being able to find my place, 1 was obliged to 
begin th<' lK>ok at the first line. More visitors came, and 
went, and still the .same calamity befell me ; again, and again, 
ami again, I had to .search in vain amongst a succe.ssion of 
melodious linos, a.s like each other a.s the waves of the sea, for 
buoy or landmark, and liad alway.s to jmt back to shore, and 
begin my voyage anew. I do not remember Jiaving been evei’ 
in my life more a.sliamcd of iny own Htupi«hty than when 
oliliged to say to Mr. Perry, in answer to his questions a.s to 
tlie result of my luoniing’s studies, that, doubtle.s.s, it w'os a 
very fine poem-only that 1 never could b'll, when 1 took up 
the book, whore I had left off half an hour before— an unin- 
tended critici.sni, which, as charaotori.stic both of author and 
rcjuler, vi ry much amused my kind and clever host. 

Now, could such a calamity befall even the .stiipidi.st of 
young girls, in reading that jierfection of clearne.S3 and dra- 
matic con.struction, “ The Cenci ? ” Ah! what a tragic poet 
nius lost in that boat-wreck ? Could it have happened with 
the “Ode to the Skylark,” an ode a.s melodiou.s, as various, 
and as brilliant a.s the song of tlie bird it celebi-ates. Both 
seem soaring upward to Heaven, and pouring forth an uncon- 
.scious hymn of praise and thanksgiving. 


TO lilt; a&YLXHK. 

Hail to thee, blythe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 

7’hat from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest tbv full heart 
lo profuae atrains of uopremeditated art. 
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Higher atill and higher, 

From the earth thou springest ; 

Like a cloud of Rre, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And Binging still dost soar, and soaring ever singcst. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whoso race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a stiir of heaven, 

In the broatl daylight 

Thou art unseeu, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn cleai, 

Until we hardly st'e, we feel that it i.s thei'e. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is mo.st like thee ^ 

From niinbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence .showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 

Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded ii.ot ; 

Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower ; 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerid hue 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view : 
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Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leavei^ 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever w as 

Joyous, and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heanl 
Praise of love or wine 

That jwnted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chaiuit, 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing w herein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objcMjts are the fountains 
Of thy happy stniiu ? 

Whiit fields or waves or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain 't 
Vrhat love of thine own kind / what ignorance of pain ^ 

"W^ith thy clear keen joynnee 
Languor cannot be ; 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never come near thee : 

Thou Invest ; but ue'er knew love's 8a<i satiety. 

Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Th^ we mortals dream, 

Or bow could thy notes flow in such a crystal strejun f 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sincerest la^hter 
With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 

Yet if wo could scorn 
Hate, and ^de, and fear ; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should oome near. 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 

Thy skill to jjoet were, thou scomer of the groun 11 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

If there be anywhere a companion poem to this, it is John 
Keats’s “ Ode to the Nightingale.” Poor John Keats ! he too 
was called in .scorn a “ Cockney Poet he too was a fiiend of 
Leigh ; ho too died far from his native country, not 

indeed liko Shelley, by sad mischance, off the coast of Italy, 
but by slow disease in the very heart of the Eternal City ; — 
died after having done enough to show the w’orld all that it 
lost in him. No one since Spenser has possessed a more 
graphic pen. His processions not only live, they move. 


ODK TO A NIUUTINOALB. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My se^ae, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk ; 
’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 

Tiiat thou, Jight-winged Dryad of the trees. 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen grecu, and shadows numberless, 
Siugest of summer in full-throated ease. 

Oh for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance and Proveufal song, and sunbunit mirth ! 
Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Uippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stainM mouth ; 

That I might drink and leave the world unseen, 
^And with thee fade away into the forest dim ; 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forgef 
What thou among the leaves hast never known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
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Where palsy shakes a few sad, last grey hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away ! away I for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull train perplexes and retards . 

Already with thee ! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her thi one. 

Clustered around by all her starry P'ays ; 

Blit here there is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the breeze.s blown 
Through verdurous glooms and wimling nio-^-y ways 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
Tin; gi'aes, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wiM : 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered uj) in leaves ; 

And mid-May’s eldest child 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of bees on summor eves 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful DeaWi, 

Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroful 
In such an ecstasy ! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain, 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Birtl 1 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was hoard 
In ancient davs by emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a jKith 

Through the aad heart of Kuth, when, sick for home, 

She stored in tears amid the alien corn ; 

Tile same that oft>tiiues hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. » 

Forlorn I the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 

Adieu 1 the Fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving clf. 
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Adieu I adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near mea^ws, over the still stream, 

Up the hill-side ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 

Fled is that music : — do I wake or sleep ? 

A most interesting Life of Keates, by Mr. 
has been recently published. Few works are better worth 
reading, not only for the sake of the young poet, but for that 
of his generous benefactoi’s, Sir James Clarke and Mr, Severn, 
It is well in an age, called perhaps more selfish than it de- 
serves to bo, to fall back upon such instances of patient and 
unostentatious kindness. 


XXV. 

AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH PLACES. 

VISIT TO HATH. 

CnBISTOPHEn AN8TEV. 

Bath is a very elegant and cla.ssical looking city. Standing 
upon a 8te(!p hill-side, its regular white buildings rising terrace 
above terrace, crescent above crescent, glittering in the sun, 
and charmingly varied by the green trees of its park and 
gardens ; its [iretty suburban villas mingling with the beautiful 
villages that surround it on every side ; nothing can exceed 
the grace and amenity of the picture. Even the railway con- 
tributes, by a rare exception, to the effect of the landscape. 
Very pleasant is Bath to look at. But when contrasted with 
its old reputation as the favourite resort of the noble and the 
fair, the Baden-Baden of its day, to which the well came for 
amusement, and the sick as much for cheerfulness as for cure, 
it is impossible not to feel that the spirit has departed ; that 
it is a city of memories — the very Pompeii of watering-places. 

It was a far smaller town in that joyous time, and perhaps the 
stately streets that rise from the old springs in every direction 
may have made it too spacious and too commodious ; for 
Fashion is a capricious deity, who loves of all things to be 
crowded, provided the crowd be fashionable, and does not dis- 
like so much gentle inconvenience as may serve to enhance 
the comfort and magnificence of her real home. 
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Whatever be the oauee, Ikth, like the Italian cities, which 
it is often said to resemble, is picturesque, silent, and empty. 
Lodging in Milsom Street, the main artery of the town, where 
the best shops are congregated, and at an excellent library, 
always the most frequented among shops, my litUe maid, 
a shrewd observer of such matters, declared she knew every 
carriage that passed, and could count them on her fingers ; 
and I myself, less keen sighted^ did not care to ask l^cr whether 
she meant the fingers on one hand or on two. 

I speak this out of pure regard to truth, since, for my own 
part, I owe Bath all gratitude. Going thither with health and 
spirits so shattered by a long illness and great sorrow, that I 
could not muster courage to encounter the imaginary dangers 
of the Box Tunnel, I returned, in the course of a few weeks, 
so completely restored in mind and boily, that when in the 
very midst of that same tunnel, the ghost of my departed fear 
met me in the shape of a story (a story with variations) of the 
foolish lady wdio had been so exquisitely silly as to hire a fly 
to escape from the peril, my follow-travelJors really refused to 
believe that the pei’son who laughed so heartily at her j)a.st 
folly could possibly have been the real heroine of the legend. 
So that I suspect I left two traditions behind me in the Box 
Tunnel — first as a simpleton, then as an impostor. 

A place of interesting associations is Bath, The clear friend 
whom I principally went to see— one of a privileged few, who 
carry the lively spirit, the ready indulgence, the quick intelli- 
gence of youth, into wise and honoured age— might herself 
almost pass for one of its recollections. Siie twk me to see 
the house where, fifty years before, Madame de Genlis had lived, 
when sent to England, at the very beginning of the Itevolution, 
with Mademoiselle d’Orleans ; and described the looks and 
manners of the quiet, steady pupil, and the flighty governess, 
as if it had been yesterday. She walked with me through 
the street where Mrs. Thrale bad shone forth in both her 
phases — the hostess and friend of Dr. Johnson, and Piozzi's 
slandered, defiant, but not unhappy wife. Mies Burney never 
depicted her better. And Miss Burney herself she showed 
fo^ nearly as well as that clever, conceited, prim, aflfeoted, 
die-away little authoress, who never for one moment (unlucky 
body I) could foi^et that she was an authoress— -ay, and the 
authoress of " Cecilia ” too has shown herself to all posterity 
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in that looking-glass, her “ Diary.” Then she went through 
all the past dynasties of the drama — Kembles, liuleys, Ellis- 
tons ; and last of all she took me to JBathford, to gaze upon 
Gainsborough’s admirable portrait of Quin, which looks just 
as if he was preparing to sit down to a John Dory. 

A place full of associations is Bath. When we had fairly 
done with the real people, there were great fictions to fall 
back upon ; and I am not sure,^true Sind liring human beings 
as Horace Walpole and Madame d’Arblay have shown them- 
selves in their letters and journals — full of that great charac- 
teristic of our human nature, inconsistency, of strength and 
weakness, of wisdom and folly, of virtues and faults ; I am 
not sure, eminently human as these worthies shine forth in 
their writings, that those who never lived except in the 
writings of other peojile — the heroes and heroines of Miss 
Austen, for example — are not the more real of the two. Her 
exquisite story of “ Persuasion ” absolutely haunted me.,' 
Whenever it rained (and it did rain every day that I staid ah 
Bath, except one), I thought of Anno Elliot meeting Captain * 
Wentworth, when driven by a shower to take refuge in a 
shoe-shop. Whenever I got out of breath in climbing up-hill, 
(which, considering that one dear friend lived in Lansdown 
Crescent, and another on Beechon Cliff, happened also pretty 
often), I thought of that same charming Anne EUiot, and of . 
that ascent from fhe lower town to the upper, during which 
all her tribulations ceased. And when at last, by dint of 
trotting up one street and down another, I incurred the unro- 
mantic calamity of a blister on the heel, even that grievanco 
became classical by the recollection of the similar catastrophe, 
whioh, in consequence of her peregrinations with the Admiral, 
had befallen dear Mrs. Croft. I doubt if any one, even Scott 
himself, have left such perfect impressions of character and, 
place as Jane Austen. 

Besides those pleasures of memory, Bath, eight years ago, 
was not wanting in living illustrations. Poor Miss Pickering, 
so fertile as a novelist, so excellent as a woman ; my friend, 
Mias Waddington, an elegant authoress, who charmed the 
languors of illness by the creations of ihney ; Mr. Beade, 
also my friend, whose poem of “Italy” is so full of classical 
grace j Mr. Be<^ord, original in every act and word, whose 
" Vathek” was as strange a work as his Tower on Lansdown, 
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and whose fine place at Fonthill should never have been built 
or never have been destroyed ; last and best, Mr. Landor, of 
whom, with his vivacity, his vigour, and fertility of thought, it 
was difficult to believe that his first work was published in 
the last century, and who had gathered together, in a narrow 
room, specimens of art — “little bits,” as he called them, which 
might put to shame far larger collections. It was impossible 
not to admire ; but it was dangerous to praise in that room ; 
for the proprietor had a trick of bestowing, which caught one 
so unawares, that one could hardly express the gi-atitude for 
the surprise : it was felt though, however ill-spoken. He gave 
me a small picture, by Wright, of Derby,— a niglit view of 
Vesuvius, in which the two lights, tho moon and the volcano, 
are shining down upon the sea as brightly and as distinctly as 
they could have done in his own verse. The.«o were the lite- 
rary names of Bath ; and there was a living artist too— Mr. 
Barker — an interesting old man, who had, with an artist’s im- 
providence, devoted years of labour to a fine, but immovable 
Aesco— the taking of a Greek islaml by tlic Turks — painted 
on the walls of his own house. Tlic talent has jiroved here- 
ditary. I saw there a sketch by his son, of the death of the 
Duke of Orleans ; a mere sketch, but one iu which the home- 
liness and evident truth of tho accessories added much to 
the pathos of the scene. I do not remember in art a more 
touching rendering of family grief ; it stAick the lieait like 
a cry. 

Tile neighbourhood of Bath is still more beautiful than tho 
city. Even the suburbs, where tree and garden, hill and valley, 
railway and river, mingle so picturesquely with the rich tint 
of the stone of which the houses are built, and the striking 
architectural forms ; and where pretty old churches and 
churchyards, rich in yew and lime, seem to unite town and 
country. Of the surrounding villages, Batheaston was memo- 
rable for the blue-stocking vagaries of a certain Lady Miller, a 
Somersetshire Clenience Isaure, who some seventy years ago 
offered prizes for the best verses thrown into an antique vase ; 
the prize consisting, not of a golden violet, but of a wreath 
of laurel ; and the whole affair producing, as was to be ex- 
pected, a great deal hiore ridicule than poetry. Ckverton, 
another pretty village, was celebrated for a travestie of a dif- 
ferent order — the curious book called “The Spiritual Quixote,” 
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written by Mr. Graves ; and Weston, prettiest of all, is the 
delight and resort of poets, if not their residence. 

But by far the most interesting spot in the neighbourhood 
of Bath is Prior Park, built by Allen the bookseller, the friend 
n of Pope and the original of Fielding’s All worthy, afterwards 
the property and residence of Warburton, and now the site of 
a Roman Catholic college. 

I shall never forget my first visit to this most beautiful 
place, on a sunny, dewy day, between May and April, the first 
of one month or the last of the other, the very faire.st moment 
of the year, all nature smiling around me, and every pleasure 
enhanced by the delightful ruaiiners of Dr. Baines, the then 
principal of the establishment. 

The hou.se is an elegant and stately erection, separated by 
long corridors from two wings almost equal to itself in size 
and extent. The portico is of the noblest architecture, and 
double flights of steps, flight after flight, exquisite in design 
and proportion, stretch down from the magnificent colonnade 
to the sloping lawn. Standing under the lofty pillars, leaning 
over the marble balustrade, with a splendid peacock close 
beside me expanding his gorgeous plumage to the sun, I 
thought I h.ad never beheld a scene that formed so perfect a 
picture to tlio eye and to the mind. 

In the foreground the turfy lawn, dotted here and there 
with graceful shrub.s, de.sceuded to a sweep of calm, bright 
waters as clear a.s cry.stal, giving back the fleecy clouds and 
the deep-blue sky, and fringed in on cither side by down- 
dropping elms, columnar poplar.s, and majestic cedars. Acro.sa 
the lake the city presented itself in its most picturesque point 
of view : the old buttre.ssed abbey, church towers and spires, 
.streets, squares, and ci'esccnts, rising each over each, mixed 
with park and gardens, and crowned by the high hills of Laus- 
dovra and Mr. Beckford’s tower. All was gay and glittering in 
the tender verdure of spring, leaves just bursting, or just 
burst, a sweet balrainoss in the air, and the odour of woods 
and flowers floating around us, with the song of birds and the 
thousand soimds of new-born insects. It was an hour never 
to be forgotten! 

He whose intellect and kindline.ss lent attraction even to 
that loveliest scenery died soon after. The charm of Dr. 
Baines* conversation is difficult to describe. He was the son 
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of a Yorkshire farmer, and had risen to the rank of Vioar 
Apostolic, titular Bishop of some Eastern see, and to the 
highest influence among his English co-religionists by the 
imited power of talent and of character. The little tinot of 
simplicity which he retained from his rustic origin went well 
with his courtly bearing. That small touch of provincial 
fuuveie gave to his high-bred polish the finishing grace of tnith. 
It was charming to see him surrounded by the boys of one 
wing, Howards, Talbots, Fitzgeralds, O’Connells— for O’Connell 
was then “a name to conjure withal ” — and the elder students 
of the other building, young men in college cap and gown. It 
was a double establishment, one a school for the purpose of 
secular education, the other a seminary for the priesthood ; 
but all the inhabitants, elder or younger, without any distinc- 
tion, seemed to claim Dr. Baines as the general father. lie 
reigned in the hearts of all. 

Full of taste and information, ho avoided everything that 
approached to controversy, and addressed himself to the topics 
moat likely to interest his hearej-s, as if they had been precisely 
those moat interesting to himself. He showed mo Miss Agnew’s 
outline engravings, speaking of her Ceraldino ” (then recently 
published) with high but discriminating praise, and regretting 
her retirement to a conveijt, a thing lie rarely saw cause to 
recommend. He showed me a little volume of Latin hymns, 
the hymns Sir Walter Scott liked so well, and told me fhat 
Mr. Moore, on his last visit to Prior Park, had at his request 
taken away a copy. “ I hope,” said he, “ that that great artist 
in words may give us an English version of some of the few 
j>oems, professedly religious, which have always had attractions 
for poets. It would be a happy clo.so of a literary life, the 
prayer before going to rest.” 

He gave a most amusing account of Cardinal Mezzofaute — 
a man in all but his marvellous gift of tongues a.s simple as an 
infant. “ The last time I was in Home,” said, he, “ wo went 
t(^6ther to the Propaganda, and heard sjieecbes delivered in 
thirty-five or thirty-six languages by converts of various 
nations. Amongst them were natives of no less than three 
tribes of Tartars, each talking his own dialect, I'hey did not 
understand each other, but the Cardinal understood them all, 
and could tell with critical nicety the pointsin which one 
jargon diflered from others. We dined together ; and I 
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entreated him, having been in the Tower of Babel all the 
. morning, to let us stick to English for the rest of the day. 
Accordingly he did stick to English, which he spoke as fluently 
as we do, and with the same accuracy not only of grammar 
but of idiom. His only trip was in saying, ‘that was before 
the time when I remember,’ instead of ‘before my time.’ 
Once, too, I thought him mistaken in the pronunciation of 
a word. But when I returned to England,” continued Dr. 
Baines, “I found that my way was either provincial or old- 
fashioned, and that I was wrong and he was right. In the 
course of the evening his servant brought a Welsh Bible 
which had been left for him. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘this is the 
very thing! I wanted to learn Welsh ! ’ Then he remem- 
bered that it was in all probability not the authorised ver- 
sion. ‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘I don’t think it will do me 
any harm.’ Si.x weeks after, I met the Cardinal, and asked 
him how he got on with his Welsh. ‘Oh I’ replied ho, ‘I 
know it now. I have done with it.’ ” * 

I do believe that had Dr. Baines been .spared, his wisdom, 
his spirit of conciliation, and his thorough knowledge of the 
temper of England, would have prevented the disastrous feud 
which must gi-ievo all who liold the great Christian tenets of 
charity ami love. 

Traces of tho manner in which people lived at Bath, whilst 
it was a small inconvenient town ruuch resorted to b^^ the sick 
and tho idle, may be found scattered up and down a great 
variety of books. The list that crowds upon me would fill 
many pages. Letter- writers, dramatists, poets, biographers all> 
first or last, betake themselves or their heroes to “ the Bath.* 
Sheridan has made it the scene, not of his most famous, but 
of his most charming jday ; and Bob Acres with his courage 
oozing out of his fingers’ ends, and tho comfortable suggestion 
that “ there is snug lying in the abbey,” will last as long as 
comedy exists. 

Perhaps the best description of Bath in its heyday of fashion 
f^id popularity a century ago, is to be found in the verse of 
Anstey , burlesque although it be. 

* M. Kossuth, who, thotigh no Mezzofant©, either in simplicity 
or the gift of tongues, has a command over our language very rare 
in a forei^er, says that he learnt English in a Turkish prison from 
three books, ^akespeare, the Bible, and an Hungarian dictionary. 
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“The New^ath Guide,” written in a light and tripping 
manner, well adapted to the subject and little previously 
known, had An immense vogue in its day ; a vogue all the 
greater that some of the characters were supposed to be real, 
and the poignancy of j)ersonaI satire was added to general 
pleasantly. It is so far forgotten by the general reader, that 
the extracts upon which I may venture will probably be as 
good as new. I do not apologize for a few omissions rendered 
necessary by the better manners of our tirae.s. 

The plan of the work is very simple : Mr. Sirnkin lllun- 
derhead, the good-humoured, gullible, but not silly heir of a 
north country knight, is sent with his sister Prudence, his 
cousin Jimny, and their waiting-maid, to drink tlie waters 
and look at the world. Tlie story is told in letters from 
8imkin to his mother, and from Miss Jenny to a female 
friend ; — 

Wo are all at a won<h‘rfnl dixtiinoe from borne, 

Two hundred and sixty Ioiik miles are wc conif ’ 

And now ycm’Jl n-joiee, my dear mother, to he.'ir 
We are wifely arrived at tbo sign of “ The bear.’ 

As we all Clime fur bealtli, ns a body may wiy, 

1 sent for a doctor the very next day ; 

And tlie doctor was pleased, though so sliort was the warning. 

To come to our lodgings the very next murning. 
lie looked very thoughtful and grave to he sure ; 

And I said to myself — d'here’s no hopes of a euro ! 

Jbit I thought I should faint when I saw him, dear mother, 
Feelmy pulse with one hand, with a watch in the other ; 

Ko token of death that is heard in the riinht 
Could ever have put me so much in a fright; 

Thinks I — 'tii all over — my sentence is pa.st. 

And now he is counting how long I shall last. 

Then follows a good deal of medical detail and of doctor’s 
Latin very comically dragged into the verse. In a subsequent 
letter, Mr. Austey, who seems to have had oa great a horror of 
the faculty as Moli^re himself, gives a report of a consultation 
and its consequences : — 

If ever I ate a good supper at night, 

I dreamt of the devil and waked in a fright ; 

And so as I grew every day worse and worse, 

The doctor advised me to send for a nurse. 

And the nurse was so willing my health to restote, 
tShe advised me to send for a few doctors more ; 

For when any difficult work’s to be done, 

Many heads can dispatch it much better than one ; 
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And I find there are doctors enough in this pla^ 

If you want to consult in a dangerous case. 

So they all met together, and thus began talking : 

“ Good doctor, I’m yours — 'tis a fine day for walking; 

Sad news in the papers— heaven knows who’s to blame 1 
The Colonies seem to be all in a flame — 

This Stamp Act, no doubt, might be good for the crown, 

But I fear^tis a pill that will never go down. — 

What can Portugal mean ?— Is she going to stir up 
Convulsions and heats in the bowels of Europe ? 

’Twill be fatal if England relapses at’^ain 

From the ill-blood and humours of Bourbon and Spain.” 

Says I : '* My good doctors, I can't understand 
Why the deuce you take so many patients in hand ; 

No doubt ye are all of ye great politicians, 

But at present my bowels have need of physic ian.s. 

Consider my case in the light it deserve-s, 

And pity the state of my stomach and nerves.” 

But a tight little doctor began a dispute 
About administration, Newcastle and Bute, 

Talked much of economy — 

♦ » # • 

“ Come, let’s be gone, 

We've another bad case to consider at one.” 

Ho thus they brushed off, each his canc at his nose. 

When Jenny came in who hail heanl all their prose : 

“ I’ll teach them,” says she, “at their ne.vt consultation 
To come and take fees for the good of the nation.” 

I could not conceive what the »leuce 'twiis she meant, 

But she 8eize<l all the stuff that the doctors had sent, 

And out of the window she flung it down souse, 

As the first politician went out of the house. 

Decoctions and syrups around him all flow, 

Pills, boluses, jalep, and apozem too ; 

His wig had the luck an emulsion to meet, 

And squash went a gallipot under his feet. 

Having turned out the doctors, the whole party improve 
both in health and spirits ; Miss Jenny picks up a military 
lover, under whose auspices Simkin turns beau : — 

No city, dear mother, this city excels 
Id charming sweet sounds both of fiddles and bells, 

I thought, uke a fool, that they only would ring 
For a wedding, or judge, or the birth of a king ; 

But I found 'twas for that the good-natured people 
Rang so bard, that I thought they would pull down the steeple ; 
So I took out my purse, as I hate to be shabby, 

And paid all the men when they came from the abbey. 

Yet some think it strange they should make such a riot 
In a place where sick folk would be glad to be quiet. 

X 
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Tabitha Rust, the waiting-maid, takes a bath 
’Twaa a glorious sight to behold the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen up to their necas ; 

And to-day many persons of rank and condition 
Were boiled by command of an able physician. 

Dean Si>avin, Dean Mangy, and Doctor De Squirt, 

Were all sent from Cambridge to rub off their dirt ; 

Judge Bore, and the worthy old Counsellor Pest, 

Joined issue at once, and went in with the rest; 

Old Baron Vanteaser, a man of great wealth, 

Brought his lady the Baroness here for her health ; 

Miss IScratfchit went in, and the Countess of Scales, 

Both ladies of very great fashion in Wales ; 

Then all on a sudden two persons of worth, 

My Lady Pandora Macacurvy, came forth, 

With General Sulphur, arrived from the North. 

So Tabby you see had the honour of washing 
With folks of condition and very high fashion ; 

But in spite of good company, poor little soul, 

She shook both her cars like a mouse ju a bowl. 

This description of the two sexes bathing in common in tho 
chief water-drinking place of England .so recejitly as during 
the American war, would seem incredible if it were not con- 
firmed by an almost contemporary writer, Smollett, in his 
last, and incomparably his best novel, “ The Expedition of 
Humphrey Clinker.” 

Our friend Simkin prepares for a ball ; — 

Thank heaven, of late, my dear mother, my face is 
Not a little regarded at ail public pluccs : 

For I ride in a chair with my hands in a muff, 

And have bought a silk coat, and embroidered the cuff ; 

But the weather was cold, and tho coat it was thin. 

So the tailor advised me to lino it with skin. 

But what with my Nivernois hat can compare, 

Bag-wig and laced ruffles and black solitaire ? 

And what can a man of true fashion denote 
Like a yanl of good ribbon tied under hb throat? 

My buckles and box are in exquisite taste ; 

The one is of paper, the other of paste ; 

And my stockings of silk are just come from the hosier, 

For to-night I'm to dance with the charming Miss Toser. 

He goes to the ball. After two or three pages of rhaj>- 
Bodies : — 

But hark ! now they strike the melodious string, 

The vaulted roof echoes, the mansions all ring ; 

At the sound of the hautboy, the bass and the fiddle, 

Sir Boreas Blubber steps forth in the middle, 
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Like a hollyhock, noble, majestic, and tall. 

Sir Boreas Blubber first opens the ball 
Sir Boreas, great in the minuet known, 

Since the day that for dancing his talents were shown. 

Where the science is practised by gentlemen grown. 

How he puts on his hat with a smile on his face. 

And delivers his hand with an exquisite grace ! 

How gently he offers Miss Carrot before us, 

Mies Carrot Fitz-oozer a niece of Lord Poms 1 
How nimbly he paces, how active and light ] 

One never can judge of a man at first sight ; 

But as near as I gtiess from the size of his calf 
He may weigh about twenty-three stone and a*half. 

Now why should I mention a hundred or moi’e 

Who went the same circle as others before 

To a tune that they playe<i us a hundred times o'er ? 

I must find room for some scraps of a public breakfast. 
Simkin invokes the desire of popularity : — 

’T was you made my Lord Ragamuffin come here. 

Who they say h;is been lately created a peer, 

And to day with extreme complaisance and respect asked 
All the people at Bath to a general breakfast. 

You’ve heard of my Lady Bunbutter, no doubt, 

How she loves an assembly fandango or rout ; 

No lady in London is half so expert 

At a snug private party her friends to divert ; 

But they say that of late she’s grown sick of the town, 

And often to Bath condescends to come down : 

Her ladyship’s favourite house is “ The Bear,” 

Her chaHot and servants and horses are there. 

Now ray lord had the honour of coming down post 
To pay his respects to so famous a toast ; 

In hopes he her ladyship's favour might win. 

By playing the part of a host at an inn. 

He said it would greatly our pleasure promote 
If we all for Spring Gardens set out in a boat ; 

Though I never as yet could his reason explain 
Why we all sallied forth in tho wind and the rain. 

For sure such confusion was never yet known, 

Here a cap and a hat, there a cardinal blown : 

While his lordship embroidered and powdered all o’er 
Was bowing and handing the ladies ashore. 

How the misses did huddle and scuddle and mn, 

One would think to be wet must be very good fun ; 

For by waggling their gown-tails they seemed to take pains 
To moisten their pinions like ducks when it rains ; 

And ’t was pretty to see, how like birds of a feather 
The people of quality all flocked together ; 

All pressing, addressing, caressing, and fond. 

Just as so many ganders and geese in a pond. 

z2 
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Vou Ve read all their names in the news I suppose, 

But for fear you have not, take the list as it goes ; 

There was Lady Grease wrister, 

And Madam Van Twister, 

Her Ladyship’s sister ; 

Lord Cram and Lord Vulter, 

Sir Brandish O’Culter, 

With Marshal Carouser, 

And old Lady Drouser, 

And the great Hanoverian Baron Pansmouser, 

Besides many others who all in the rain went 
On purpose to honour this grand entertainment. 

The comiMiny made a most brilliant appearance, 

And ate bread and butter with great perseverance ; 

All the chocolate, too, that my lord set bef re ’em 
The ladies des])atcbed with the utmost decorum ; 

And had I a voice that wiis stronger than steel, 

With twice fifty tongues to express what I feel, 

And as many good mouths, yet 1 never couH utter 
All the speeches my lord made to Lady Buubutter ! 

Now why should the Muse, my dear mother, relate 
The misi^ortunes that fall to the lot of the great? 

As homeward we came— 'tis with sorrow you ’ll hear 
What a dreaiiful disaster attended the peer ; 

In landing old Lady Bumfidget and daughter 
This obseqitioue lor^ tumbled into the water ; 

But a nymph of the iiood brought him safe to the boat. 

And I left ail the ladies a cleaning his coat. 

A worst disaster than that which befel Lord Ragamuffin is 
in store for our good-humoured letter-writer. His friend, 
Captain Corraoraut, who by the way turns out to be no cap- 
tain at all, aud who had undertaken, amongst other fashion- 
able accomplishments, to initiate him in the mysteries of 
lansquenet, cheats him out of seven hundred pounds ; so that 
Miss Jenny loses her lover and her cousin his money at one 
stroke. Prudence aud Tabitha also come in for their share of 
misadventures ; aud the whole party return, crestfallen and 
discomfited, to the good old Lady Blunderhead and their York- 
shire Manor House. 
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JOHN OBEKNLEAF WHITTIBR— FITZ-GBEENE UALLEc£"' 


I DID a great injustice the other day when I said that the 
Americans had at last a great poet. 1 should have remem- 
bered that poets, like sorrows, 

" Come not single spies 
But in battalions.” 

There is commonly a flight of those singing-birds, as we had 
ourselves at the beginning of the present century ; and be- 
sides Professor Longfellow, Bryant, Willis, Lowell, and Poe do 
the highest honour to America. 

The person, however, whom I should have most injured 
myself in forgetting, for ray injustice could not damage a re- 
putation such a.s his, was John G. Whittier, the most intensely 
national of American bards. 

Himself a member of the Society of Friends, the two most 
remarkable of his productions are on subjects in which that 
active although peaceful sect take a lively interest : the anti- 
slavery cause, in the present day ; and the persecution of the 
Quakers, which casts such deep disgrace on the memory of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and their immediate successors in the early 
■ history of New England. 

Strange it seems to us in this milder ago, that these men, 
themselves flying from the intolerance of the Old Country, 
should, the moment they attained to anything like power, nay 
even whilst disputing with the native Indians, not the pos- 
session of the soil, but the mere privilege of dwelling peace- 
ably therein, at once stiffened themselves into a bigotry and a 
persecution not excelled by the horrors of the Star Chamber I 
should, as soon as they attained the requisite physical force, 
chase and scourge, and burn and sell their fellow-creatures 
into slavery, for that very exercise of private judgment on 
religious subjects, that very determination to interpret freely 
the Book of Life, which had driven themselves into exile 1 
Oh 1 many are the causes of thankfulness which we owe to the 
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Prov^enoe that cast us upon a more enlightened age ; bi^t for 
nothing ought we more devoutly to render thanks to God than 
that in our days the deeds recited in Mr. Whittier’s splendid 
ballad of “ Ca^ndra Southcote” would be impossible. 

His poem itself can scarcely be overrated. The march of 
the verse has something that reminds us of the rhythm of 
Mr. Macaulay’s fine classical ballads, something which is re- 
semblance, not imitation ; whilst in the tone of mind of the 
author, his earnestness, his eloquence, his pathos, there is 
much that resembles the constant force and occasional beauty 
of Ebenezer Elliot, Whilst equally earnest, however, and 
equally eloquent, there is in Mr. Whittier, not only a more 
sustained, but a higher tone tlian that of tho Corn-law 
Rhymer, It would indeed be difficult to tell the story of a 
terrible o[)pre8sion and a merciful <leliveranco, a deliverance 
springing from the ju.sticc, tho .symiiathy, tho piety of our 
countrymen, the English captains, with more striking effect. 

1 transcribe tho prose introiiuction, which is really necessary 
to render such an outrage credible, although one feels in- 
tuitively that the story must have been true, precisely because 
it was too strangely wicked for fiction. 

“ This ballad has its foundation upon a somewhat remark- 
able event in the history of Puritan intolerance. Two young 
persoas, son and daughter of Lawrence Southwick, of Salem, 
who had himself been imprisoned and deprived of all his pro- 
perty for having entertained two Quakers at his house, were 
fined ten jwunds cacli for non-attendance at church, which 
they were unable to pay. The case being represented to the 
General Court at Boston, that Iwxly is.sued an order which 
may still be seen on the court records, Iwaring tho signature 
of Edward Rawson, Secretary, by which the Treasurer of the 
County was ‘fully eraiwwered to sell tho said persons to any 
of the English nation at Virginia or Barlmdocs to answer said 
fines.' An attempt was made to carry this barbarous order 
into execution, but no shipmaster was found willing to convey 
them to the West Indies. Vide Sowall’s History, pp. 225-6, 

G. Bishop.’' 

To the Qod of all true mercies let my blessing rise to-dav, 

Firom the scoffer and the cruel He bath plucked the spoil away,— 
Tea, He, who cooled the furnace around the faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set His handmaid free I 
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Lut night I saw tha sunset melt through my prison bars, 

Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the pale gleam of stars. 
In the coldness and the darkness all through the long night time, 
My grated window whitened with autumn’s early rime. 

Alone in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 

Star after star looked palely in, and sank adown the sky ; 

No sound amid night’s stillness, save that which seemed to be 
The dull and heavy beating of the pulses of the sea. 

All night I sate unsleeping, for I knew that on the morrow 
The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow, 
Dragged to their place of market, and bargained for and sold 
Like a lamb before the shambles, like a heifer from the fold I 

Oh the weakness of the flesh wa.s there, the shrinking and the shame; 
And the low voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came : 

“ Why sittst thou thus forlornly the wicked murmur said, 

“ Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden bed ? 

“ Where be the smiling faces and voices soft and sweet 
Seen in thy father’s dwelling, heard in the pleasant street ? 

"Where be the youth.^, whose glances the summer Sabbath through 
Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father s pew ? 

'* Why sittst thou here, Cassiuidra ? Bethink thee with what mirth 
Thy happy sohoolm.ates gatiier around the warm bright hearth ; 
How the crimson shadows tremble, on forehead.s white and fair, 

On eyes of merry girlhood half hid in golden hair. 

“ Not for thee the hearth-fire brightens, not for thee kind words are 
spoken ; 

Not for thee the nuts of W enham W oods by laughing boys are broken ; 
No first-fruits of the orchard within thy lap are laid, 

For thee no flowers of autumn the youtliful rustics braid. 

" 0 weak deluded maiden I by crazy fancies led, 

With wild and raving I'aiier.s an evil jiuth to tread ; 

To leave a wholesome worship luul teaching pure and sound, 

And mate with maniac women, loose-haired and sackcloth bound. 

“ Mad scoffers of the pnesthocKl, who muck at things divine, 

Who rail against the pulpit and holy bread and wine, 

Sore from their cart- tail scuurgiugs and from the pillory lame, 
Rejoicing in their wixdchednoss and glorying in their shame. 

"And what a fate awaits thee I a sadly toiling slave, 

Digging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the grave ! 
Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hopeless thrall, 

The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of all 1 ” 

Oh 1 — ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble nature’s fears 
Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of unavailing tears, 

I wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove in silent prayer, 

To feel-~-ob Helper of the wetu 1 that Thou indeed wert there 1 
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I thought of Paul and Silas, within Philippi’s cell, 

And how from Peter’s sleeping limbs the prison shackles fell, 

Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an angel’s robe of white, 

And to feel a blessed presence invisible to sight. 

Hi « « • 

Slow broke the grey cold morning, again the Kunslnne fell 
Flecked with the sh-ido of bar and grate within iny lonely cell ; 
The hoar-frost matted on the wall, and upward from the stnat 
Came careless laugh ard idle word atid tre.id of passing feet. 

At length the heavy bolts fell back, iny door was open cast, 

And slowly at the sheriff’s side up the long street I passctl ; 

1 heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not see, 

How from eveiy door and wimluw the poojile gazed on me, 

* # ♦ 

We paused at length where at m 3 ' feet the sunlit waters broke 
On glaring reach of shining be.adg and shingly w’nll of rock ; 

The merchants’ sliips lav idly tliere in liard clear linos on high 
Tracing with rope and slender spar their network on the sky. 

And there were ancient citizen^ clonk-wrapjied and grave an<l cold, 
And gritn and stout sea-captains, with face-* lironzeil and old, 

And on his horse with Haw son, his cruel clerk at haml. 

Sate dark and Iiaughty Mndioott, tin* ruler of the land. 

« • * * 

Rut grey licads shook, and young brows knit, the while the sheriff 
That law the wicked rulers against the poor have made. [rc.ul 

Who to their house of Rimtnon and i<lul jiriestlioud bring 
No bended knee of w'orship, nor gainful offering. 

Then to the stmit soa-captain.s the sheriff turning said : 

'* Which of ye worthy seamen will take this Quaker maid ? 

In the Isle of fair llarbadoM, or on Virginia's shore, 

You may hold her at a higher price than Indian girl or Moor.” 

Grim and silent stood the captains; and when again he cried, 

“ Speak out, my worthy sentnen 1” no voice or sign replied ; 

But I felt ahard hand press ray own, and kind words met my ear ; — 
“ God bless thee, and preserve thee, my gentle girl and dear I ’ 

A weight seemed lifted off iny heart — a pitying friend was nigh, 

J felt it in his hard rough hand, I saw it in his eye ; 

And when again the sheriff spake, that voice so kind to me 
Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring of the sea. 

” Pile my ship with bars of silver -pack with coins of SMnish gold 
From koelpiece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold, 

By the living God who made me f I would sooner in yon bay 
Sink ship and crew and cargo than bear this child away !” 

" Well answered, worthy captain ; shame on their cruel laws 1” 

Ban through the crowd in murmurs loud the people’s just applause. 

*’ Like the herdsman of Tekoa in Israel of old 

Shall we see the poor and righteous again for silver sold I " 
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I looked on haughty Endicott ; with weapon half-way drawn, 
Swept round the throng his lion glare of bitter hate and scorn; 
Fiercely he drew his bridle-rein, and turned in silence back, 

And sneering priest and baffled clerk rode murmuring in his track. 

Hard after them the sheriff looked in bitterness of soul, [roll; 
Thrice smote his staff upon the ground, and cnished his parchment 
“Good friends,” he said, “since both have fled, the ruler and the 
Judge ye if from their further work I be not well released." [priest, 

Loud was the cheer, which, full and clear, swept round the silent bay, 
As with kind words and kinder looks he bade me go my way ; 

For He who turns the courses of the streamlet of the glen 
And the river of great waters, had turned the hearts of men. 

Oh, at that hour the very earth seemed changed beneath my eye, 

A holier won<ler round me rose, the blue walls of the sky, 

A lovelier light on rock and hill and stream end woodland lay. 

And Sutter lapsed on sunnier sands the waters of the bay. 

Thanksgiving to the Lord of life ! to Him all praises be. 

Who from the liands of evil men hath set his handmaid free! 

All praise to Him before whose power the mighty are afraid. 

Who takes the crafty in the maze which for the poor is laid ! 

« « « » 

I add the opening stanzas of an equally powerful and elo- 
quent poem, with the few lines of explanation prefixed by the 
author. 


MASSACHUSETTS TO VIRGINIA. 

Written on reading an account of the proceedings of the 
citizens .of Norfolk (Virginia) in reference to George Latimer, 
the alleged fugitive slave, the result of whose case in Massa- 
chusetts will probably be similar to that of the negro, 
Somerset, in England, in 1772. 

The blast from Freedom’s northern hills upon its southern way 
Bears greeting to Virginia from Massachusetts Bay : — 

No word of haughty challenging, nor battle-bugle's peal, 

Nor steady tread of marching files, nor clang of horseman’s steel. 

No trains of deep-mouthed cannon along our highways go — 

Around our silent arsenals untrodden lies the snow ; 

An«l to the land-breeze of our ports upon their errands far, 

A thousand sails of commerce swell, but none are spread for war. 

We hear thy threats, Virginia ! thy stormy words and higb» 

Swell harshly on the southern winds which melt along our sky ; 

Yet not one brown hard hand foregoes its honest labour here; 

No hewer of our mountain oak suspends his axe in fear. 
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Wild are the waves that lash the reefs along St. George’s bank, 
Cold on the shore of Labrador the fog lies white and dank ; [man 
Through storm and wave and blinding mist stout are the hearts which 
The fishing-smacks of Marble Head, the sea-boats of Cape Ann. 

The cold north light and wintry sun glare on their icy forms 
Bent grimly o’er their straining lines, or wrestling wdth the storms ; 
Free as the winds they drive before, rough as the weaves they roam, 
They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat against their rocky home. 

VVhat means the Old Dominion f Hath she forgot the day 
When o’er her conquered valley.^ swept the Briton's steel array 1 
How, side by side with sous of her’s, the Massachusetts men 
Encountered Tarletons charge of (ire, and stout Cornwallis then! 

Forgets she how the Bay States, in answer to the call 
Of her old House of Burgesses spoke out from Kanueil Hall f 
When echoing back her Henry’s cry, aame pealing on each breath 
Of northern winds the thrilling sounds of “ Liberty or Death ! ’ 

What asks the Old Dominion? If now her sons have proved 
False to their father's memory, false to the faith they lovetl ; 

If she can scoflf at Freedom, and its Great Charter spurn, 

Must tee of Massachusetts from Truth and Duty turn ? 

We hunt your bondmen flying from slaveiys hateful hell — 

Our voices, at your bid<liug, take up the bloodhound’s yell — 

We gather at your summons above our father's graves, 

From Freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear your wi-etched slaves ! 

Thank God ! not yet so vilely can Massachusetts bow. 

The spirit of her early time is with her even now ; 

Dream not because her pilgrim blood moves slow, ;ind calm, and cool, 
She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a sister’s slave and tool ! 

All that a Sinter State should he, all tluit a free State may, 

Heai*t, hand and purse we proffer, as in our early day ; 

But that one dark loathsome burden, ye must sCigger with alone, 

And reap the bitter harvest which ye yourselves have sown ! 

If slavery be a reproach, and too just a reproach it is to the 
Southern States, surely the citizens of New England may 
justly pride themselves upon the poetry whicii has arisen out 
of the sin and shame of their brethren. Time will inevitably 
chase away the crime, for national crimes are in their very 
nature transient, whilst the noble effusions that sprang from 
that foul source, whether in the verse of the poet, or the 
speeches of the orator, are imi)erishable. 

Another of my sins of omission is Mr. Ilalleck, a poet of a 
different stamp, with less of earnestness and tire, but more of 
grace and melody. How musical are these stanzas on the 
Music of Nature ! 
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IToung thoughts have music in them, love 
And happiness their theme ; 

And music wanders in the wind 
That lulls a morning dream. 

And there are angel voices heard 
In childhood’s frolic hours, 

When life is but an April day 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 

There 's music in the forest leaves 
When summer winds are there, 

And iu the laugh of forest girls 
That braid their sunny hair. 

The first wild bird, that drinks the dew, 

From violets of the spring. 

Has music in his voice, and in 
The fluttering of his wing. 

There ’a music in the dash of waves 
When the swift bark cleaves the foam ; 

There 's music heard upon her deck 
The mariner’s song of home. 

When moon and starbeams smiling meet 
At rniduight on the sea — 

•» * * * 

To day-tlie forest leaves are green, 

I'hey 'll wither on the morrow ; 

And the maiden’s laugh be changed ere long 
To the widow’s wail of sorrow ; 

Come with the winter snows and ask 
Where are the forest birds 1 
The answer is a silent one 
More eloquent thau words. 

The moonlight music of the waves 
In storms is heard no more. 

When tho living lightning mocks the wreck 
At midnight on the shore. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Still better thau these verses art> the stanzas on the death 
of his brother poet Drake : — 

Green be the turf above thee, 

Friend of my better days ; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 

None named thee but to praise. 

Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 

From eyes unused to weep ; 

And long where thou art lying 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 
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When hearts whose tmfh was proren 
Like thine are laid in earth. 

There shotild a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth ; 

And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 

Whoso weal and woe wero thine, — 

It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow ; 

I3ut 1 've in vain essayed it, 

And feel I cannot now. 

While memory bids me weep thee 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 

The grief is fixed too deeply 
I'hat moumn a man like thee. 

This is a tme and manly record of u true and manly friend- 
ship. There is no doubting the sorrow, honourable alike to 
the Dejjarted and the Survivor, May he be so loved and so 
mourned ! 


XX VH. 

VOLUMINOUS AUTHORS. 

I.OVK OF LON’O BOOKS 
BAROBAVE’s state* TniALS. 

All ray life long I have delighted in voluminotis works ; in 
other words, I have delighted in that sort of detail which per- 
mits so intimate a familiarity with the subjects of which it 
treats. This fancy of mine seems most opposed to the spirit 
of an age fertile in abridgments and selections. And yet my 
taste is hardly, perhaps, so singular as it seems : witness the 
six-volume biographies of Soott and Southey, which every- 
body wishes as long again as they are ; witness the voluminous 
histories of single events — the Conquest of Peru and of Mexico 
by Mr. Prescott, the French Revolution of M. Thiers, the Gi- 
roudins of M, de Lamartine. Even the most successful writers 
of modem fiction have found the magical effects of bringing 
the public into intimacy with their heroes. Hence Mr. 
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Cooper (dead I regret to say, but yet imperishably alive in 
his graphic novels) extended to fifteen volumes the adventures 
of Leather-Stocking, until every reader offered his hand to 
greet the honest backwoodsman as if he had been a daily 
visitor ; and Balzac, a still greater artist, brought the same 
dramaiU persona^ the same set of walking ladies and gentlemen, 
to fill up the background of his scenes of the ‘‘Life of Paris 
and of the Provinces,” with an illusion so perfect and so 
masterly, that I myself, who ought to have some acquaintance 
with the artifices of story-telling, was so completely deceived 
as to inquire by letter of the friend who had introduced me 
to those remarkable books, whether the Horace Bianchon, 
whom I had just found consulted for the twentieth time in 
some grave malady, were a make-believe physician, or a real 
living man. To which my friend, herself no novice in this 
sort of deception, replied that he was certainly a fictitious 
personage, for that she had written two years ago to Paris to 
ask the same question. 

Even in this world of Beauties, and of Extracts, I do not 
believe myself quite alone in my love of the elaborate and the 
minute ; and yet I doubt if many people contemplate very 
long very big books with the sense of coming enjoyment 
which such a prospect gives me ; and few shrink, as I do, 
with aversion and horror from that invention of the enemy — 
an Abridgment. I never shall forget the shock I experienced 
in seeing Bruce,* that opprobrium of an unbelieving age, that 
great and graphic travsller, whoso eight or nine goodly 
volumes took such possession of me, that I named a whole 
colony of Pana ma after his Abyssinian princes and princesses, 
calling a little golden strutter of a cock after that arch-tyrant 
the 1^ Michael ; and a speckled hen, the beauty of the 
poultry-yard, Dzoro Ester, in honour of the Bas’s favourite 
wife—I never felt greater disgust than at seeing this magni- 
ficent work cut down to a thick, dumpy volume, seven inches 
by five; except, perhaps, when 1 happened to light upon 
another pet book— Drinkwater’s “Siege of Gibraltar,” where 
1 had first learned to tremble at the grim realities of war, 
had watched day by day the firing of the red-hot balls, had 
groped my way through the galleries, and taken refuge in the 
oaaemates, degraded from the fiur proportions of a goodly 
quarto into the thin and meagre pamphlet of a lending 
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library, losing a portion of its life-like truth with every page 
that was cut away. 

Besides books long in themselves, I love large collections of 
works of the same class. Shakespeare I had always known, 
of course. But what joy it was to wander at will through the 
vellum-bound folio of Beaumont and Fletcher, and then to 
diverge to Ben Jonson, to Ma.ssinger, to Ford, to Webster, to 
the countless riches of Dodsley’s Old Plays ! How pleasant to 
get together books united only by a common subject, collec- 
tions of English ballads, Percy, Weber, Heber, Ritson, Scott, 
the Chronicles of Froissart and de Joinville, of Holinshod 
and of Hall, the endless memoirs of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
day, or the still more endless Journals and Diaries, whether 
by prince or valet, whether false or true, that show us vividly 
as in life him whom Beranger has called “ the great poet of 
modern times,” the marvellous Napoleon ! 

Or again, books by the same author ; the novels of Richard- 
son ; the letters of Walpole — will they ever come to an end ! 

I hope not. The majestic verse and graceful prose of Drydcn, 
whose prefaces contain some of our earliest criticism and 
some of our best ; the wisdom of Bacon ; the wit of Swift ; 
the easy truth of Jane Austen ; the matchless charm of Scott. 

I have read of Prynne and Defoe more than would break 
down a wiiting-table, and about the French Revolution as 
much as would fill a room. 

Nor do I perceive much change in this devouring passion. 
Nearly forty years ago I had occasion to acquire as much 
knowledge as I could on the subject of the Commonwealth, 
and it was a labour of love. From the livaa of Hutcliinsou 
and Fairfax, so charmingly told by their loving wives, and 
the exciting histones of Burnet and Clarendon to the dullest 
State Pa}>ers of the Record Office, my ravenous'appetite “ had 
stomach for them all” Four winters since I was reading for 
my own pleasure Lucas Monsigny's “ Life of Mirabeau.” It 
was a hired book, a Brussels edition, in ten volumes, from 
Mr. Bolondi’s excellent Foreign Library in Berners Street, and 
I had only the first four. Full of Mirabeau, of that strauge 
creature his father, and that little less remarkable personage 
the Bailli, his imcle, worse than the vain, tyrannical father in 
my mind, because he had a perception of the stupendous 
mtellaot and noble nature with which they were dealing, and 
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yet submitted in all things to that heartless coxcomb, the 
Marquis ; full of these people, I could not think of waiting 
until I had written to London, I should never have closed my 
eyes ; so I rau off to a most kind neighbour, whose rich 
library and constant indulgence afforded me some chance of 
supplying this pressing want. “ Vie de Mirabeau, par son fils 
adoptif ? " said the fair daughter, whom I encountered in the 
part “Yes,” answered I, with a thousand thanks: “that 
life of Mirabeau, if Sir Henry happen to have it. If not, any 
life, any book, by or about hina, to serve until I can get the 
true thing ! ” And so I went my way ! In a few hours a 
horse and cart arrived at my door, containing a great trunk, 
and a note with a key enclosed. And this precious trunk 
was full of Mirabeau : orations, letters, lives — all of his own 
writing, that a woman might fitly read, and almost ail that 
had been written about him, from Dumont’s cold unworthy 
book to the fine of Victor Hugo. I do not think I even 
opened a newspaper until I had gone through the whole 
collection. 

One winter I revelled in all the lore I could procure regard- 
ing beasts, and bird.s, and insects, and reptiles ; another I 
solaced myself by a course of topography, ponderous county 
histories which are called so dull and are often so amusing, 
full of odd bits of legend and story and traits of manners that 
one finds nowhere else ; and once I beguiled the long Christmas 
evenings by looking through the whole series of the “Monthly 
RevieWj^” reading the contemporary judgments on Hume and 
Hobertson, on Gibbon and Johnson, on Fielding and Smollett, 
on Gray and Mason, on Goldsmith and Sterne, and comparing 
the criticism of the day with the abiding verdict of posterity. 
Anybody not willing to encounter the trouble of turning over 
above a hundred heavy volumes may procure for himself a 
recreation nearly analogous by reading the correspondence 
which Mr. Mitford has just so ably edited between the 
before-mentioned Horace Walpole and Mason ; and yet that 
is hardly a fair example. Prince of letter-writers as Walpole 
was, created as it seems for nothing else but to chronicle 
with the adroitest of touches the gossip of the day, it is 
something wonderful how seldom even by accident he shows 
the slightest perception of the high, the good, or the true. 
There is hardly a great name of his own time at which he 
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does not sneer. In one passage he ignores them in a bodjr, 
and says, “Dr. Johnson and the crew whose names I forge^” 
or words to that effect. He classes Garth as a poet with 
Milton ; chooses Goldsmith as the object of his supreme 
contempt, and even amongst his own correspondents he had 
quarrelled with Gray, and was about to quarrel with Mason. 
He can hardly be said to reflect contemporary opinion. 
Perhaps we of the last generation have seen something 
more nearly approaching it in the jugdrnent of the “ Quar- 
terly” upon Keats, and of the “Edinburgh Review ” upon 
Wordsworth. '^Tirap Is the one great entio. 

Of all collected w^s, tho.so that I liked best, better than 
the poets from Chaucer to Tennyson, better than the dra- 
matists from Sliakes[>eare to I’alfourd, were those most real and 
most exciting of all dramas called trials. 1 began with the 
French collections, collections consisting of voiy many small 
volumes, Lilliputian duodecimos, sonic of which are so in- 
finitely curious ; and having fairly exhausted them, I betook 
myself to the Brobdignagian folios of “Hargrave’s State 
Trials.” What between the size of the books and my own 
short-sightedness, I well remember that 1 was compelled to 
move the reading-desk twice in the course of every double- 
columned page. Little did I care for that, enchanted as 1 
was by the development, now of story, now of character, now 
of eloquence, and always of form — the question and answer so 
well calculated to convey narrative and to elicit truth. 

With two or three obvious exceptions, 1 went tlirough the 
whole collection, most interested perhap.s by those contained 
in the long reign of Charles II., a time when the prisons, the 
courts of Justice, and the scaffolds were hardly ever free from 
illustrious victims, martyrs to liberty as in the case of the 
regicides and of Russell and bis com[)anions, or for their 
ancient faith as in the equally iniquitous condemnations of 
the so-called Popish Plot. 

Amongst these trials of the days of Charles II., two have 
always seemed to me the perfection of judicial comedy and 
trag^y. 

The former relates to a man about whom much has been 
written li^ly ; and who certainly, although no doubt he had 
foults m plenty, was puffed up with vanity as your professors 
of humsiuty seldom fail to be, vul took no small delight in 
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courts and princes, as was to be expected from the leader of a 
sect whose chief tenet was an ostentatious renunciation of the 
pomps and vanities of the world must be admitted to have 
liad his merits also— amongst which I shall always include 
the manner in which he turned the Mayor and Mr. Becorder 
round his fingers. I am talking of William Penn, and the 
process in question is the trial of William Penn and William 
Mead for a tumultuous assembly, 22nd Charles II.( lfi70),before 
the Mayor, Reconler, and divers Aldermen, at the Old Bailey. 

I do not know any cause pleasanter to read than this, 
because from first to last the parties with whom our sympar 
thies go have the best not only of the reasoning but of the 
result ; such arrant blunderers were the whole of the court. 
To begin at the beginning .* — 

“ Clerk. — Bring William Penn and William Mead to the bar. 
Mayor. — Sirrah! Who bid you put off their hats? Put 
on their hats again. 

“ Whereupon one of the officers, putting the prisoners’ 
hats u|)on their heads, pursuant to the orders of the Court, 
brought them to the bar. 

“ liecorder. — Do you know where you are ? 

“ Penn. — Yes. 

Recorder. — Do you not know it is the King’s Court ? 

Penn. — I know it to be a Court, and I suppose it to be the 
King’s Court. 

'‘^Recorder. — Do you not know there is a respect due to the 
Court ? 

Penn. — Yes. 

Recorder. — Why do you not pay it then ? 

“ Penn. — I do so. 

“ Recorder. — Why do you not pull off your hat then ? 

" Because I do not believe that to be any respect 

“ Recorder. — Well, the Court sets forty marks apiece upon 
your heads, as a fine for your contempt of Court. 

“ Penn. — I desire it might be observed, that we came into 
the Court with our hats off (that is, taken off), and if they 
have been put on since, it was by order from the bench, and 
therefore not we but the bench should be fined.” 

Then Penn, finding the advantage he had got, began to ask 
questions of the Recorder, much to the discomposure of that 
learned official. Here is a sample > 

Y 
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“ you are a troublesome fellow, and it is not 

for the honour of the Court to suffer you to go on. 

“ Venn , — I have asked but one question, and you have not 
answered me, though the right and privileges of every English- 
man bo concerned in it. 

Recorder . — If I should suffer you to ask questions till to- 
morrow morning, you wo<ild be never tlie wiser. 

“ Penn . — That is according as the answers be." 

Finally, although the real offence (that of preaching in 
Gracochurch Street) was, I suppo.se, pretty clearly establi.shcd, 
it was found absolutely impos.siblo to get the jury to convict. 
They brouglit in a temporising and modified verdict, which 
deprived the Coui-t of the foiv wits with wJiich they seem to 
have been originally gifted. The Mayor scolded, thcKecorder 
stormed. The jury were locked up, sent hack ; sent biuik 
again, locked U}) again for .something like two ilays : and must 
have been ma<le of very stubborn stuff f o have resi.sted the 
atarvatiou. They did resist, however. I’lu* more they wore 
pres.se<l, the more favounible the verdict became, and the 
bench were at last comjiellcd to accept a complete and 
trinnqihant acquittal. 

The tragedy relatas to a fir greiuer man, to that great 
patriot, Algernon Sydney, wlio, in declining years, of feeble 
health, and never, as he himself as.serte<l, having been jiresent 
at a trial or read a law-book in his life, yid fought this losing 
battle so bravely, so manfully, with so much pre.scnco of 
raiml, learning, and eloquence, that the pain of reaiJing of 
such wiongs i.s almost io.st in admiration of the sufferer, and 
in envy of such a death. 

Everybody knows the story of this frightful injustice ; that 
lie was convicted upon the hearsay evidence <d’ the infamous 
Ijord Howard and the no less iiifamou.s West, f.-ontraiiicted as 
that evidence was out of their own mouths by a ho.st of 
horioumblo witnesses, and only bolstered up by a manu-script 
book written twenty years before, aud left openly upon his 
writing-table. 

Everybody knows, too, his famous answer to Jeffreys at the 
conclusion of his trial : — 

^ Lord Chief Jtutiee. — I pray God work in you a temper fit to 
go into the other world, for 1 see you are unfit for this. 

My Lord, feel my pulse (holding out his hand), 
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and see if I am disordered. I bless God I never was in better 
temper than I am now.” 

Then the Lieutenant of the Tower carried back his prisoner. 

This last act of his life is worthy of an anecdote related by 
Mr. Brand Hollis of his earlier days: — 

“Mr. Sydney, during his stay in France, being one day 
hunting with the French King, and mounted on a fine Engh’sh 
horse, the form and spirit of which caught the King’s eye, 
received a message that he would be pleased to oblige the 
King with his horse at his own price. lie answered that he 
did not choose to part with him. The King determined to 
have no denial, and gave orders to tender him money or to 
seize the horse ; which bi ing made known to Mr. Sydney, he 
instantly took a pistol and shot him, saying : ^That his horse 
was born a free creature, had served a free man, and should 
not be mastered by a King of .slaves ’ ” * 

Besides the cases of high trea.son, of conspiracy, and of mis^ 
demeanor, public crimes, which may be understood as state 
trials in the strictest sen.se of the word, and which have all 
more or less of liistoncal intere.st, this collection includi’s a 
vast variety of remarkable cau.ses— robbery, forgery, murder, 
offences, against indivirluals, which have frequently, the more 
perhaps because they are confined within the limits of private 
life, the sort of dramatic effect, of incident, and of situation, 
which belong properly to romance. 

Amongst these, I know none more striking, from the near 
conno.vion of the principal actors, the strangene.ss of the scene, 
the boldness of the crime, and its most providential di.scovery, 
than the trial (in 1741) of Samuel Gooclere, Cajdain of H.M.S. 

for the murder of his brother, Sir John Dinely Goodere, 
on board his own man-of-war, brought to light by the cooper’s 
wife, who happenetl accidently to be sleeping on board, and 
by her husband, who had the moral courage to apprehend the 
assassin in hi.s very cabin. 

The fulness and minuteness of the evidence, the gradations 
by which every thought and plan of the fratricide are laid 
bare by the different witnesses, the reiteration by which one 
detail is linked to another, from the first attempt to effect a 
protended reconciliation with the destined victim, the hurry- 

* 4to Edition (1772) of Algernon Sydney’s Worka 
y2 
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ing him from the shore to the boat, the forcing him from the 
boat to the vessel, and the barring him in the purser’s cabin, 
to the midnight strangulation, produce an impression of truth 
and reality almost equal to that of having been personally 
present at the horrid catastrophe. 

The very minuteness and rejxjtition, which make so great 
a part of the charm, forbid any attempt to transcribe the evi- 
dence ; but an extract from the opening speech of the counsel 
will convey better than any words of mine can do the story of 
this domestic tragedy. One of the subordinate assassins was 
tried with Captiiin Goodero, and another afterwards ; and it 
is singular that the jwiir of culprits both hiboured under 
the infirmity of deafness. 

“ Gentlemen, a.s I am in.structcd, there had been a h/ng and 
very unhappy diflerencc* between the deceased Sir John and 
his brother, the jirisoner, owing to various occasions, and, 
amongst others, to Sir John’s having cut off the entail of 
a large estate in Worcestersliire, to which Mr. Goodere, as the 
next reinaiuder man, would liave otiierwise stood entitled, in 
default of issue of Sir John. Gentlemen, this njisuiiderstand- 
ing by degrees grew to an inveterate grudge and liatred on 
the i)art of Mr. Goodere ; which was so rooted in his heart, 
that it at length worked him into a formed design of destroy- 
ing his brother, and making away with him at all hazards and 
events. The great difficulty wa.s how to get Sir John into his 
power, for lie generally travelled armed ; nor was it easy to 
got together a sot of fellows so base and desperate as to join 
with him in the cairyiiig off his brother. But, unfortunately 
for the deceased, Mr. Goodere, having been recently honoured 
by His Majesty with the command of the Ruby man-of-war, 
happened, in January last, to be stationed in King’s Itoad — as 
much within the county of Bristol as this town-hall, where we 
are sitting, fciir John, who was advanced in years, and very 
ailing, had, it seems, been advised to cxirae to Bath, for the 
recovery of his health ; and having occasion to transact affairs 
of consequence at Bristol with Mr. Josiuh Smith, Mr. Goodere 
took this opportunity of laying a snare for his brother’s life, 
as you will hud by the event. He applies to Mr. Smith, and, 
taking notice to him of the misunderstanding between himself 
and his brother, pretends a sincere de.sir6 of reconciliation, 
and desires Mr. Smith, if possible, to make up the breach 
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between them ; and Mr. Smith promised to do his utmost 
towards effecting a reconciliation, and was as good as his 
word ; for, by his interest and persuasions, he at length pre- 
vailed upon Sir John to see and be reconciled to his brother ; 
and Sir John having appointed Tuesday, the 13th of January 
last, in the morniiig, for calling on Mr. Smith, at his house in 
College Green, Mr. Smith soon made his brother, Mr. Goodere, 
acquainted therewith ; and no sooner was he informed of it 
but he began to take his mea.sures for the executing his 
wicked schemes against hi.s brother’s life: for on Monday (the 
day before Sir John was to be at Mr. Smith's), Mr. Goodere, 
with the other prisoner, Mahony (his inseparable agent and 
companion in every stage of this fatal business), went together 
to the * White Hart,’ an alehouse, near the foot of the College 
Green, in view of and almost opposite to Mr. Smith’s, in ordei* 
to see if it was a fit place for their desperate purpose ; and 
finding it to be so, Mr. Goodere commended the pleasantness 
of the closet over the porch, and said ho would come and 
breakfast there the next day. And accordingly, the next 
morning (which was Tue.sday, the 13th), Mr. Goodere, with 
his friend Mahony, and a gang of fellows belonging to the 
privateer calictl the Benton, whom they had hired to assist 
them in the waylaying and seizing of Sir John, came to the 
‘ White Hart when, having ordered they should have what 
they would call for, he went himself to breakfast in the closet 
over the porch, from whence he had a full view of Mr. Smith’s 
house ; whilst the othei-s posted themselves below, on the 
look-out for Sir John : and it wa.s not long before he came, on 
horseback, to Mr. Smith’s ; but his stay was very short, being 
obliged to go to Bath : however, he promised Mr. Smith to be 
in Bristol again by the Saturday following. He was seen from 
the ‘ White Hart ’ by Mr. Goodere and his spies upon the 
watch ; but having a servant, and riding with pistols, they 
did not think proper to attempt the seizing of him then ; but 
as he rode down the hill, by St. Augustine’s Back, Mr. Goodere 
called out to Mahony, in these words: ‘Look to him well, 
Idahony, and watch him ; but don’t touch him now.’ And, in 
fact, gentlemen, the prisoners and their companions followed 
and watched Sir John a considerable way. Afterwards, Mr. 
Smith acquainted the prisoner Goodere, that his brother was 
to bo with him on the Sunday following ; and, little thinking 
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that an interview betwixt brothers could be of fatal tendenoy> 
advised him to bo in the way, that ho might bring them 
together : which advice the prisoner observed with but too 
great punctuality ; taking care, in the interim, to lay such 
a train, that it should be hardly possible tor his brother to 
escai-H) falling into nis hands. He ordered the man-of-war’s 
barge to be sent up for him on the Sunday : accordingly, it 
came up between two and three that afternoon ; of which 
Mr. Goodere being informed by one Williams, a midshipman, 
whom he had onlered up in it, he inquired of Williams if he 
knew the river, and the brick-kilns going down it i And 
Williams telling him he did, Mr. Goodere ordi^red him to got 
all the boat’s crew together, and be sure to place the barge at 
the brick-kilns, and leave but two or three hands to look after 
the ba!*ge, and bring all the rest of the men to the ‘ White 
Hart’ alehouse, and wait for him there. Accordingly, gen- 
tlemen, Williams and most of the hurgoinen came to the place 
of rendezvous at the ‘ White Hart where Mahony, with 
several of the privateer’s men (I bidicve all or part of the 
same gang that had been there on the watch the ’J'liesday 
before), were also met, by Mr. Goodere’s orders, to waylay and 
seize Sir John ; and stood at the window, on the look-out, in 
order to watch his coming out of Mr. Smith’s. Thus the 
ambuscatle being laid, the prisoner, Mr. Goodere, goes to Mr. 
Smith’s, about three in the aftcrncani, the hour at which Sir 
John had appointed to be there. Ho went directly towanU 
his brother, Sir John, and kissed him (what kind of ki.Ni it 
was, will best appear in the sequel), and observed to him, with 
an outward show of satisfaction, that lie looked in hotter 
health than ho had formerly done. Mr. Smith was so good as 
to drink friendship and reconciliation between the two bro- 
thers. Mr. Goodere pledged it in a glass of wine, which lie 
drank to his brother, Sir John ; who, being under a regimen, 
oflfered to pledge him in water, little thinking his brother 
designed to end their differences by putting an end to his life. 
But that, gentlemen, you’ll soon see, was the sole end he had 
in view ; for Sir John, in about half an hour, taking his leave, 

Mr. Goodere was following him, Mr. Smith stopped Mr. 
Goodere, saying, * I think I have done great things tor you.' 
Says Mr. Goodere, ‘By heaven ! this won’t do and imme- 
diately followed his brother ; and meeting some of the Bailors 
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he had posted at the * White Hart,’ says to them, ‘ Is he 
ready ? ’ and being answered * Yes,’ he bade them make haste, 
Mahony and the other fellows, who were on the look-out at 
the ‘ White Hart,’ seeing Sir John go down St. Augustine's 
Back, immediately rushed out, and (as they had been ordered 
by Mr. Goodere) seized Sir John as their prisoner. Just then, 
Mr. Goodere himself was come up, and had joined his com- 
panions, and showed himself their ringleader ; for, according 
to my instructions, he gave them positive orders to carry Sir 
John on board the barge ; and they but too exactly obeyed 
the word of command. They hurried on Sir John with the 
utmost violence and precipitation, forcing him along, and 
even striking him in the presence of his brother ; and, as the 
Komana used to do their malefactors, dragged him through 
the public way. The poor unfortunate creature made repeated 
outcries of ‘ Murder ! ’ — that he was ruined and undone ; for 
his brother was going to take away his life. He made what 
resistance he could— called aloutl for help ; but all was to uo 
purpo.se. Several jiersons, indeed, followed them, and asked 
what was the matter ? But they were answered by Mr. Goodere 
and his associates, that the person they were hauling along 
was a murderer— had killed a man, ami was going to be tried 
for his life. The most of this ruffiiinly crew being armed with 
bludgeons and truncheons, obliged the people who camo about 
to keep off, holding up their sticks at them, and threatening 
to knock them down. Gentlemen, when they had thus forced 
Sir John towards the end of the rojie-walk, Mr. Goodere (who 
all along bore them company, and animated them as they 
passed along) bade them make more dispatch, and mend their 
pace. Accordingly, they took up Sir John, and carried him by 
main force a considerable way ; then let him dowm again, and 
pushed and hauled him along, until they had got near to the 
slip opposite the ‘ King’s Head.' Sir John cried out, ‘ Save 
me ! save me I for they are going to murder me ! ’ There the 
bai^e came up ; and the prisoner, Mr. Goodere, had his brother 
for^ into the barge, and, with Mahony and the rest, went 
also into the barge. Sir John then c^ed out, ‘For God’s 
sake, run to Mr. Smith, and tell him I am about to be mur- 
dered, or I am an undone man ! ’ And crying out that his 
name was Dinely, Mr. Goodere stopped his mouth with his , 
hand, to prevent his telling his other name. And though Sir 
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John was in an ill state of health, yet his hard-hearted brother 
forcibly took his cloak from oflf his back, and put it on himself. 
A.nd having thus got him into his power, he ordered the men 
to row off ; telling his brother, that now he had got him into 
his custody, he would take care of him, and prevent his 
making away with his estate. But, gentlemen, in fact, so 
little did he think himself concerned with what Sir Joljii did 
with the estate, that he was of opinion no act of Sir John’s 
could affect it longer than his own life, and that it nni.st 
necessarily devolve to him, as the next in remainder, on Ins 
bndher’H dying without issue. And tins, gentlemen, he de- 
clared to Mr. Smith but a few days bi:fore ; and, indeed, his 
brother at once saw what kind of prevention it was he meant, 

‘ I know,’ says he to Mr, Goo<lcro, .soon after his l)eing foice<l 
into the barge, *you inbmd to innisler nje tins night ; and 
therefore you may as well do it now as carry mo down.' 
Poor gentleman ! his heart misgave him, that the design of 
this base and daring outrage was to make the ship his prison, 
one of the cabins his slaughter-house, and the sea his giave . 
and therefore he mode it his choice to lie thrown overl)oard 
in the river (where his Isxly might be found), rather tluwi 
buried in the ocean. 7'he prisoner Go<slere <lenied, indeed, he 
had any such design, but yet couhl not refrain from the usual 
exhortation to dying persons, that he would have him make 
his peace with God. At the Redcliff, the privateer’s men 
were set on shore ; and, I think, about seven in the evening, 
the barge reached the Ruby man-of-war, then in the King’s 
Roa^l. Mr. Gwdero had in their passage talkeil of bleeding 
and purging his brother, to bring him to his senses, protend- 
ing he was a madman ; for ho knew very well that very few of 
his own men would have assisted him in such an enterpri.s(‘, 
had they not been under a belief that his brother was really 
mad. And to keep up such a notion, as soon as he had got 
him on board the Ruby^ he hurried him down what 1 think 
they call the gangway, into the purser’s cabin; making an 
apology that he had brought in a mad fellow there ; then 
ordered two bolts to be clapped on the cabin-door, for the 
making his prison more secure, which was accordingly done. 
And now, having made his brother a prisoner, bis next step 
was to destroy him. He took Mahony with him into his own 
cabin, and there the cruel means of murdering bis brother 
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was concerted between them. They agreed to strangle him, 
and engaged one White (who is hereafter to stand to the 
justice of his country) to assist them in the butchery, I 
should have told you, gentlemen, that it is usual in ships of 
war to place a sentinel over persons under arrest ; and accord- 
ingly one was placed by Mr. Goodere’s orders, with a drawn 
cutlass in his liand, at the door of the cabin where Sir John 
was confined. This sentinel, about twelve at night, was re- 
lieved by one Buchanan. It was impossible for the prisoners 
to put their wicked design in execution while this Buchanan 
remained at the cabin-door ; so, to remove that obstacle, Mr. 
Goodere (after having been in close conference with Mahony 
and White) comes <htwn to the purser’s cabin, takes the cutlass 
from Buchanan, and orders him on deck, posting himself at 
the door of the purser’s cabin, with the drawn cutlass in his 
hand. I shall open none of the circumstances disclosed by 
Mahony in his confus.sion, as being no evidence against Mr. 
Goodere : but it will be made appear to you, in proof that 
Mahony and White came to the purser’s cabin while Mr. 
Goodere stood po.sted at the door of it, that they were let into 
the purser’s cal)in by Mr. Goodere himself Mahony, in par- 
ticular, was seen by one Macguiness (who kei)t watch in the 
gun-room) to go into the purser’s cabin, Mr. Goodere at the 
same time standing sentinel at the door of it, and waving his 
cutlass at Macguiness, to make him go back. He did so ; but 
Mr Goodere waved his cutlass to him a second time, and bade 
him keep back. Then, gentlemen, it wa.s that Mr. Goodere 
and his two accomplices effected the cruel murder of his 
unfortunate brother. ^Mahony wtis heard to bid him not stir 
for his life ; and then, in conjunction with White, whilst Mr. 
Goodere stood watch for them at the cabin-door (which Mr. 
Recorder will tell you was the same as being within it), fell 
on this unhappy gentleman, as he lay in the cabin ; and one 
of them having half throttled him with his hands, they put 
a rope about his neck, and at length strangled him Great 
were his agotiies, and long and painful the conflict between 
life and death. He struggled violently, and kicked against the 
cabin, crying out several times very loud, ‘ Murder 1 Must I 
die 1 Help, for God’s sake ; save my life ! Here are twenty 
guineas— take them.’ For he well knew they were strangling 
him by his brother’s orders, and therefore offered them a bribe 
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to spare his Hfe. The ship’s cooper (one Jones^ and his wife, 
lying in the adjoining cabin, heard bis <lying outcries, and the 
noise oocasioned by his kicking : his cries, too, were heard by 
others far beyond the cabin-door. Nature at length gave way, 
and he expired under these cruelties. Then Mahony called 
for a light, that they might have all the evidence of their eye- 
sight that Sir John was actually dead ; and (which is a shock- 
ing circumstance in the case) Mr. Gootlere hunself handoil 
them in the candle u|>ou that occasion. Buchanan, jHjrceiving 
the light disappear, was coming to him with another; but 
Mr. (foodei'e waved the cutla-ss at him to stand oil’. Such, 
gentlemen, Wiis the fatal conclusion of this tragical business. 
What was seen hy the coojHir and his w'ife, after the candle 
was handed in, with regard to rilling the deceased, shall come 
from their own mouths. The murder being thus clfecteii, 
Mr. (jloodere locked the door, an»l withdn;w to lii.s own cabin. 
Mahony and White were, by his <tr«ler, put aboard the )awl, 
and sent to Bn.‘5t<»l. They dul not lly th<; city, gentlemen, 
depending that their fell<»w-murderer would some way or 
otlier smother this deed of «larkness, and lake care of their 
security for the sake of his own. But Lhvine Brovidenco 
ordered otherwise. The honest cooper, thoiigfi he durst not 
give the alarm whilst the murd«T w’us committing, for fear of 
sharing the same fate with Sir John, yet, as .soon as he could 
with safety, made a discovery of the wdiole that ho bail heard 
and seen. It was concluded that Mr. Goodere had made away 
wdth his brother ; w’hich too evidently appeared, on the 
coojxir’s forcing «)|>eu the purser’s cahin-door, wiiere Sir John 
lay munhjretl ; and thereupon tho coojier ha<I the resolution to 
seize the murderer (who remained on board), though his 
Captain. He pretended innocence ; and when brought hy 
warraut before Mr. .Mayor, and other of the city magistiates, 
publicly declared tiiut he did not then know that bis brother 
was murdered ; and went so &r as to deny his having had any 
hand in either the seizing, detaining, or murdering him. But, 
gentlemen, if tny iustruetioiis don’t mislead me, we shall lix 
the thing at least as strongly u{x>n Mr. Goodere as Mahony, and 
more strongly upon them both than I am willing to open it.” 

Then came a cloud of witnesses; Mr. Smith, the landlord of 
the " White Hart ; ” a variety of bystanders ; the men of the 
baigi^ CMW of whom, the Midshipman Williams, deposes to the 
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exhortation given by Captain Goodere to his brother, to make 
his peace with God : — 

“ William. — And tho Captain being as near to Sir John as 
I am to your Lordship, Sir John asked the Captain what he 
was going to do with him ? Says the Captain : ‘lam going 
to carry you on board, to save you from ruin, and from lying 
rotting in a gaol.’ 

“Mr. Vernon {counsel for the proseeidio)i). — And what reply 
did Sir John make to that ? 

“ Williams. — He said : ‘ I know better things. I believe you 
are going to murder me. You might as well throw me over- 
board, and murder me here right, as carry me on board ship 
and murder mo.’ ‘ No,’ says the Captain, ‘ I am not going to 
do any such thing ; but I would have you make your peace 
with God.’ As I steered the boat I heard all that passed.” 

Then came witnesses to the bringing on board and into the 
purser’s cabin, and the fastening on the bolts, and the placing 
a sentinel at the door, and the replacing that sentinel by Captain 
Goodere himself ; and then comes the chief witness of all, the 
“ hone.it cooj)er.” 

Edward Jones sworn : 

“ Mr. Vernon.— Viv. Jones, I think you are the cooper of the 
ship ‘ Ruby?’ 

“ Jones. — Yes, Sir. 

“Mr. Vernon — Were you on board on Sunday, the 18th of 
January last ? 

“ Jones.— Yes, Sir ; I was. 

“Mr. Vernon.— In what cabin did you lie that night ? 

“ Jones. — I had no cabin ; but I made bold to lie in the 
slop-room that night, having my wife on board. 

“ Mr. Vernon.— what is that you call tho slop-room. 

“ Jones -^It is like a cabin. 

“ Mr. Vernon. — How near is the slop-room to the purser’s 
cabin ? 

“ Nothing but a thin deal partition parts it from the 

purser’s cabin. 

“ Mr, Vernon.— YfiVL you relate to Mr. Recorder and the jury 
wkat you know about the murder of Mr. Goodere’s brother. 
Tell the whole you know concerning it. ' 

“ Jones.— khoui Wednesday or Thursday before this hf^ 
pened, the Captain said to * Cooper, get this pui'ser's cabin 
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cleared out ; * for he said he exi)ect(Hi a gentleman shortly to 
come on board. I cleared it out, and on Sunday evening the 
gentleman came on board. When the people on dock cried, 
* Cooper, show a light,’ I brought a light, and saw the Captain 
going down the cock-pit ladder. The gentleman was hauled 
down ; he complained of a j>ain in his thigh from their hauling 
him on board The Captain asked him if ho would have a 
dram. He said No, for ho had dnink nothing but water for 
two years. The Captain ordered Mahony a dram. He drank 
it. He also ordered one Jack Lee to put two holts on the 
j)ni*ser’8 cabiu-<loor. The gentleman walked to and fro the 
purser’s cabin, wliilst they wero nailing the holts on. He 
wanted to speak with one of the officers. The Cfiri)enter told 
him he was the carp('nter. Says the gentleman : ‘ Do you 
understand what my brother Sam is going to do with moT’ 
And said his brother had brought him on hoard to murder 
him that night. The carjK'nter sjiid ho hojwd not, but what 
Wfis done was for hi.s gofsl. The Captain said, they must not 
mind what his brother said, for he had lieen mad for a twelve- 
month past ; then the Captain went up again, and went into 
the iloetor’s room. I went to bed about eight o’clock. Some 
time about eleven o’clock at night, 1 heard the gentleman knock, 
Mahony wont into him. Mahony sat down in the cabin, and he 
and the gentleman had a great deal of ili.sconrse together ; the 
gentleman said he had lieeii at the East liidie.'i, and told what 
he had got by his merit, and Mahony said some by good 
friemis. 1 heard the gentleman, after Mahony had gone, pray 
to 0<si to bo his comforter under his afflictions: ho said to 
himself that ho knew ho wa-s going to be murdered, and pniyed 
that it might come to light by one means or another. I tmik 
no notice of it, because 1 thought him a cra/y man. I slept 
a little, and about two or three o’clock, my wife waked rue. 
She said : ‘Don’t you hear the nui.se that is made by the gen- 
tleman ; 1 believe they are killing him.’ I then heard him 
kick, and cry out, ‘ Hero are twenty guineas ! Take them ! 
Don’t raupdor mo ! Must I die 1 Must I die ! 0 my life ! ’ 
and gave several keeks with his throat, and then he was still. 

1 got up in my bed upon my kuoes ; 1 saw a light glimmering 
in at the crack, and saw that same man Mahony with a candle 
in his hand. ITie gentleman was lying on one side. Charles 
White was there, and be put out his liand to get the gentle- 
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man upright. I heanl Mahony ciy out, and swear, ‘ Let us 
take his watch ! ' But AVhite said he could not get at it. I 
could not see his pockets. White laid hold of him, and went 
to tumbling him up to get out his money and watch. I saw 
him lay hold of the chain. White gave Mahony the watch, 
who put it in his pocket, and White put his hand into one of 
the gentleman’s jiocket.s, and cursed that there was nothing 
but silver, but he put his hand into the other pocket, and 
there ho found gold. 

J/a Recorder.— in what posture did Sir John lie at that 
time ? 

“ ,Jo}(eii. — lie lay in a very unoa.sy manner, w'lth one leg up, 
and when tliey moved him, ho remained .so; which gave me 
a euspicion that he w’as dead. I saw a person's hand on the 
throat of this gentleman, and heard the person sag, ‘ 'Tis done, and 
well douel 

“ Mr. Recorder.— that a third person’s hand, or the 
hand of Mahony or White ? 

“ Jones.— 1 ciiunot say whether it was a third person’s hand 
or not, I saw l)ut two persons in the cabin. I did not see 
the person, for it wiis done in a moment, I can't swear I saw 
more than two persons in the cabin. 

Mr. Recorder. — Did you take notice of the hand that was 
laid on Sir John’s throat ? 

“ Jones.— i did. 

“ J/r. Recorder.-Did it appear to you like the hand of a 
common sailor ? 

Jones. — No ; it seemed white. 

“ Mr, Vernon —You liave seen two hands held up at the bar 
to-day. I would ask you to w'hich of them it was most like 
in colour 1 

“ Jones.— I have often seen Mahony’s and White’s hands, 
and I thought the hand was whiter than either of theirs ; and 
I think it was neither of their hands by the colour of it. 

** Mr. Recorder.— Sir John ou the floor, or on the bed ? 

" Jones. — On the bed ; but there was no sheets. It was a 
flock bed, and nobody had lain there for a great while. 

** Mr. Vernon.— long did the cries and noise that you 
heard continue I 

“ Jones.— a great while. He cried like a person going 
out of the world, very low. At my hearing it) I would have 
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got out iu the tneaniiifiie, but my wife desired me not to go, 
for she was afraid there was somebody at the door would 
have killed me. 

“ Mr. Fermn. — What more do you know of this matter ? or 
of Mahony and White being afterwards ptit on shore I 

“ Joxrjt . — I heard some talking that the yawl was to go to 
the shore about four of the clock in the morning, and some 
of us were called up, and I importuned iny wife to let me 
go out. I called and a.'^ked, ‘ Who is sentinel ? ’ JJuncan 
Buchanan an.swered and said, ‘ It is I.' ‘ Oh ! ’ says I, ‘ is it 
you?* I then thought my.«elf .‘<afe. I jun)j>e<l out in my 
shirt, went to him : says 1, ‘ There liave been a devilish noi.se 
in the cabin, Dniioin ; do you know anything of the matter ? 
Tlioy have au tainly killed the gentleman. What shall us do ?’ 

I went to the cabin -door, where tlio doctor s mate loilged, 
asked him if ho ‘had heard anything to-night ? * ‘I heard a 
great noise,’ said he. ‘ I lielievc,’ said I, ‘they have killed that 
gentleman.’ lie said he ‘ Indieved -so, too.' I drawed aside 
the scuttle that looked into the purser’.s cabin from the 
stewiird’.s nsini, and cried, ‘Sir, if you are alive, hpeak ’ He 
did not sjHiak. I took a long stick, and endeavoured to move 
him, but found ho was «lea<l. J told the doctor’s mate that 
I thouglit he was the pro|>er person to relate th<‘ matter to 
the ofticcr, but he did not care to do it then. ‘ If you w ill not, 

I will,’ said I. I went up to the Lieutenant, and de.sired hini 
to oorne out of his cabin to me. ‘What is the matter ?’ said 
he. I told liinj, ‘I believcrl there Inwl been murder committed 
in the cockjiit, upon the gentleman who wa.s brought on board 
last night.’ ‘ Ob i don’t say so,’ said the Lieutenant. In that 
interim, whilst we were talking aliout it, Mr. Marsh, the 
midshipman, came and said that there was an order to carry 
White and Mahony on shore. I then swore they should 
not go on shore, for there was murder committed. The Lieu- 
tenant said, ‘ Pray, bo easy ; it can’t be so. I don’t believe 
the Captain would do any such thing.’ That gentleman there, 

Mr. Marsh, went to ask the Captain if Mahony and White 
must be put on shore 1 And Mr. Marsh returned again, and 
said the Captain said they should. I then said, * It is certainly 
true that the gentleman is murdered between them.’ I did 
not see Mahony and White that morning, because they were 
pat on shore. . 1 told the lieutenants that if be would not take 
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to the Mayor of Bristol. The Lieutenant asked the Captain to 
drink a glass of wine. The Captain would not come out of 
his cabin. Then the Lieutenant went in first. I followed him. 
Then I seized him, and several others came to my assistance.” 

The cooper’s good wife, Margaret Jones, corroborated her 
husband’s evidence in every point with equal clearness and 
directness. Witness after witne.ss followed with terrible repe- 
tition, and a distinctness, a power of simple, honest truth, 
that nothing could shake. The very watch and money for 
which they had wrangled over the dead body were brought 
home to the subordinate ruffian.s, and the whole three were 
found guilty, condemned, and executed as near as possible to 
the scene of the crime. 

This remarkable munler took j)lHce rather more than a 
hundred years ago. The tw'o brothers w'ere uncles of Samuel 
Foote, the celebrated mimic and comedian, and admirable 
farce writer, who.se bapti.smal name was probably derived 
from that disgrace to the J{riti''h Navy, Captain Samuel 
Gooderc. 


xxviir. 

FISHING SONGS. 

R?:COr,I,i;CTIOyS op XOUTfir.’MBERLAND. 

MR. not, 'DI.EO.W— MISS CORBETT. 

All the world, that is to .'*ay, tlic reading world, whether 
male or female, hivs yielded to the magic of one Fisherman’s 
book— “ The English Angler,” of Isaac Walton ; and such is 
the charm of the subject, that the modern works which, so 
far as the science of angling is concerned, may be said to have 
superseded the instructions of the old master, the works of 
Sir Humphry Davy, of Mr. Hofland, of Mr. Henry Phillips all 
men eminent for other triumphs than thovSe of the fishing-rod, 
have, in their several ways, inherited much of the fascination 
that belongs to the venerable father of the piscatory art. 

. Even the dissertations on salmon-fishing, as practised in the 
wilder parts of Ireland and in Norway, which when raeasurect 
with the humble sport of angling for trout in a southern 
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stream, may be likened to the difference between a grand lion 
hunt in Africa t^nd the simple pheasant shooting of a Norfolk 
squire — even the history of landing a salmon partakes of the 
Waltonian charm. We take up the book, anil we forget to lay 
it down again ; the greatest conjpliment that reader can j>ay 
to author. 

The poetiral brother.s of the angle, however— I mean such 
as have actually written in verso — are not only fewer iu uum- 
l)er, but have gi'iiendly belonged to the northern portion of our 
island. 1 am not sure that the pleasure with whieh I read 
The Fisher's Welcome,” may not jwirtly ho referred to that 
cause. At lea-st, I do not like Mr. Douhleday’s gmial song tlie 
les.s for the reminiscences of canny Northumberland with 
which every Htan/.u teems. 

Years, many and ehangcfnl, liave gone ))y since I trod ilio.^e 
northern hrae.s ; they at wlio.se side 1 stood, lie nmler the green 
sod ; yet still, as 1 read of the Tyne or of the Wansheck, the 
hriglit rivej-s sparkle ht-fore me, as if 1 had wjilked hesnie them 
hut yesterdav. I still .seem to stand with iny dear father 
under the grey walls of that grand old ahbi y ohnreu at lle.x;- 
hani, ga/ing upon the broad river a.s it .sweeps in a inaje.stie 
scmiciri’le before us, amid, peihap.s, tin* very fane.st seenery of 
that fair valley of tlie Tyne, so renowned for varied beauty, 
whil.st he points to the liannt.s of his Isiyliood, e.spccially the 
di.stant woods of Dil.stono ilall, the forteitcd e.stitte of Ijord 
Derwentwater. 1 still seem to listen, a.s he tells liovv, in tlu* 
de.solate oreliard, he liad often gathered fruit almost leturneil 
to the wildness of the foiv.st ; and how, among the sim])!n 
pea.sautry, the recollection of the uiilmpjiy Earl, so beloved 
and so lamented, hud lingered for half a century ; and tale.s 
were yet told how, after his execution, his mangled remains 
were brought secretly by night to bo interred in the vault of 
his ancestors, halting mystenously in private hou.ses by day, 
and resuming their melancholy journey during tiie dark hours ; 
the secret known to so many, and yet ke]»t so faithfully and 
so loyally, handed down from father to son, and 8])oken in low- 
whispereil words as a solemn confidence to be religiously 
held sacred 1 a duty to the ruined and the dead ! Thirty or 
forty yean more passed, yet I myself heard the country 
people speak with tender pity of that cherished lord. 

Or the Wansbeck, more familiar still 1 How plainly do 1 
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see tibel wild, daring stream t~>now almost girdling, as a moat 
the ma88i7e ruins of Mitford Castle, *-~in the time of the 
Conqueror, it is to be presumed, the common ancestral home 
of our race sod name, so widely scattered since now brawl- 
ing through the deep glen behind the old tower of Little- 
Harle ; — now almost invisible, creeping under the si ngle arch 
that spans the richly-fringed burn by the pretty rectory of 
Hartburn ;—now reflecting the autumn woods of Bothal and 
the grey walla of the Lady’s Chapel ! 

Proteus of streams ! Here a foaming torrent between rocks 
no wider than a deer may leap at a bound ! — there a spreading 
lakelet, too shallow for a bridge, crossed by huge ste]>ping- 
stones, on which my southern feet tottered and stumbled, and 
all but fell ! 

How well I remember my girlish terror when called upon to 
pass from one stepping-stone to another, and the girlish bra- 
vado with which, wanting courage to turn back, and laughing, 
half to cover ray trepidation, and half from genuine fright, I 
confronted the danger and performed the exploit ! Ah ! I am 
not the first who has done a bold thing in fear and trembling, 
as (if such truths were ever told) many a soldier on his fii’st 
field could bear witness. At last, encouraged by the applause 
of friends and relatives, I even came to like the stepping-stones, 
,the excitement, and the praise ; just as, cheered by similar 
bribery, the soldier learns to love a great battle-day. 

Those stepping-stones at Mitford ! I can see them now. I 
had heard of them before I saw them, and of their perils. A 
lady’s-maid of my acquaintance, London-born and London- 
bred — one of those dainty waiting gentlewomen for whoso 
behoof Congreve, iu the most graceful as well as the wittiest 
of his comedies, invented the name of Mrs. Mincing — had 
l)een seduced into venturing across them, handed and sup- 
ported by a French valet. She had fallen, of course, and bad 
dragged her unlucky escort after her ; and her description of 
her previous alarm, the agonies she underwent before her dip, 

^ An old kinsman, my father's uncle, who lived almost within 
sight of the Castle Mound, used to derive the name Mid-ford, from 
the situation of the keep between two fords of the Wansbeck. So 
convinced was he of the truth of his theory, that, contrary to the 
practice of all the rest of the family, he pertinaciously adopted that 
mode of orthography in writing his patronymic. 
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and the tenors (A the catastrophe ; how she lost a kid slip()er 
and spoilt a silk skirt, and was laughed at by the north-country 
savages into the bargain ; was enough to frighten all the silk 
skirts and kid slippers within fifty miles, to say nothing of the 
Mrs. Mincings, or of me. 

Bright river Wansbeok ! How many pleasant memories I 
owe to thy mere name ! It were but common courtesy to wish 
a brimming basket and a smiling welcome homo to the kindly 
songster who casts his line across thy waters. 

THE nSDEn’s WELCOME. 

We twa ha' hshcd the Knio nae clear, 

And etreams o’ ruoMsy Heed ; 

We’ve tried the Watisbeck and the Wear, 

The Teviot and the 'rweed ; 

An’ we will try them ance ajjpuu, 

When summer suns are hne ; 

An’ we 11 throw the flies thegither yet. 

For the days o’ long syne. 

T is mony years sin’ first wo sat 
On Coijuet’s bonny hroen. 

An’ mony a brither fiahor’H gaue, 

An’ clad in bis last claiths ; 

An' we maun follow wi' the lave, 

Grim Death he honcks us a ; 

But we’ll hae anither fishing bout 
Afore we're ta’en awa’. 

For we are hale and liearty baith, 

Tho’ fro«ty are our pow«, 

We still can guide our fishing graith, 

And climb the dykes and knowes,*' 

Wo ’ll mount our creols and grip our gads. 

An' tlirow a sweeping line. 

An’ we ’ll hae a splash umaug the Isils, 

For the days o' laug syne, 

Tho’ Cheviot’s top bo frosty still, 

He’s green below the knee, 

Sae don your plaid, and tak your gad. 

An* gae awa' wi’ me. 

Come, busk your flies, my old compeer, 

We’re fidgen a’ fix’ fain. 

We ’ve Ashed the Coquet mony a year, 

An' we’ll fish her ance again. 

An' hameward when we toddle back, 

An’ nioht begins to fa’. 

An’ ilka chiel maun hae hie oraok, 

We *11 orack aboon them a'. 
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When jugs are toomed and ooggena wet, 

I ’ll lay my loof in thine ; 

We ’ve shown we ’re gude at water yet. 
An’ we 're little warse at wine. 

We ’ll crack how mony a creel we ’ve filled. 
How mony a line we 've flung, 

How mony a ged and saumon killed, 

In days when we were young. 

We ’ll gar the eallants a’ look blue, 

An’ sing anither tune ; 

They ’re bleczing aye o' what they '11 do, 
We ’ll tell them what we 've dune. 

The next song is of the sea : — 

Weel may the boatie row, 

An’ better may she speed ; 

An’ weel may the boatie row. 

That wins the bairnie’s bread 1 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 

The boatie rows indeed ; 

An’ happy be the lot of a’ 

That wishes her to speed 1 
I cuist my line in Largo Bay, 

An’ fishes I caught nine ; 

There 's three to boil, and three to fry, 

An’ throe to biiit the line. 

The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rows indeed ; 

An’ happy be the lot of a’ 

That wishes her to speed ! 

O weel may the boatie row 
That fills a heavy creel, 

An’ deads us a’ frae head to feet, 

An’ buys our parritch meal. 

The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rows indeed ; 

An’ happy be the lot of a’ 

That wishes her to speed ! 

When Jamie vowed he wad be mine 
An’ \yoa frae me my heart. 

Oh mucklo lighter grew my creel, 

He swore we’d never part. 

The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 

The boatie rows fu’ weel ; 

An’ muckle lighter is the lade, 

When luve bears up the creel. 

My curch I pit upon my held. 

And dressed mysel fu’ braw ; 

I trow my heart was dowf an’ wae 
Whea Jamie gaed awa'. 

z 2 
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But weel may th« boatie row, 

An’ lucky be her part, 

An’ lightsome be the laoeie's care 
That yield* an honest heart. 

When Siiwney, Jock, and Jeanetie 
Are up and gotten lear, 

They'll help to gar the hoatie row. 

An' lighten a' our care. 

The boatic rows, the l>oatie rowa, 

The boatie rows fn’ weol ! 

An’ lightsome be her hetiit that beai^ 
The inurl.iia an'l the creel. 

An' when wi’ age wo are worn <lo\\ti, 
An' hirpling round the dooi, 

They ’ll r(»w to keep us hale and warm, 
As we did them before, 

Then wetd may the Ixi.dio row 
That wins the bairuio’s brojxl ; 

An' happy be the lot of a' 

That wish the b<»at to speed ! 


Again a .notig of the net and of tho li.siiiiig-boat, and surely 
ono of no ordinary merit. Miss (’orbett is the authorcs-s. Wo 
may well bo proud of a poetess who.se .song is as bold and freu 
as tho breeze of which she aing.s : — 


we’i.l oo to hka no mouk. 

(ill ! blythely ahinea (ho bonnie sun 
Upon tho Isle of .M.iy, 

And blythely coiium the morning tide 
Inbj .St Andrew'a Iliy, 

Thou up, gudemaii, tho bree/o is fair; 

And up my bra bairn.s three, 

There 'rf gomi in yornler bonnie boat 
That sails «.i« weol tho so i ' 

When haddocks leave tho Krith.o' Forth, 
An' inussehs have the shore, 

When oystfiT* climb up lierwick Law, 

Wo '11 go to Kc %. no more, 

No more. 

We ’ll go to sea no more. 

I ’t 6 seen the waven as blue as air, 

I ’ve seen them green as grass ; 

But I never feared their heaving yet 
From Grangemouth to the BaMi 
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IVe saeu the gea as black as pitch, 

I Ve seen it white as snow ; 

But I never feared its foaming yet. 

Though the winds blew high or low. 

When squalls capsize our wooden walls, 

When the French ride at the Nore, 

When Leith meets Aberdour half way, 

We *11 go to sea no more, 

Xo more, 

We ’ll go to sea no more. 

I never liked the landsman’s life, 

The earth is aye the same ; 

Gi’e me the ocean for my dower, 

My vessel for my hame. 

/ Gi’e me fields that no man ploughs. 

The farm that pays no fee ; 

Gi’e me the bonny fish, that glance 
Jijo glatlly through the sea. 

When sails hang flapping on the masts, 

While through the wave we snore ; 

When in a calm we re te opest-tost, 

We ’ll go to sea no more, 

Xo more. 

We ’ll go to sea no more. 

The .sun is up, and roun<l Inchkeith 
The breezes softly blaw ; 

The gudemau has the lines on board ; — 

Awa’, my bairns, awa’. 

An’ ye be back by gloamin’ grey. 

An’ bright the fire will low. 

An’ in your tales and Bangs we ’ll tell 
Ifow weel the boat ye row. 

When life’s last sun gaes feebly down, 

An’ Death comes to our door, 

When a’ the world ’s a dream to us. 

We’ll go to sea no more. 

No more, 

Wo ’ll go to sea no more. 

i Gi’e mo the fields that no man ploughs, 

The farm that pays no fee. 

What two lines are these ! The whole song seems .set to 
the music of the winds and waves, so free and unshackled is 
the rhythm, and so hearty and seaman-like the sentiment. To 
i^peak all praise in one word, it might have been written by 
Joanna Baillie. 

Although not strictly a Fishing Song, yet as one purporting 
to be sung by a mariner’s wife, I cannot resist the temptation 
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of adding the charming ballad that concludes this paper. Mr. 
Robert Chambers attributes the authorship to William Juliu.s 
Mickle, the translator of the “Lusiad,” and the writer of 
“Cumnor Hall,’’ to which, and the impression made upon Sir 
Walter Scott, in early life, by the first stanza,* the world i.s 
probably indebted for Kenilworth. Mr. Chambera says that 
of this ballad, an imperfect, altered, and corrected copy was 
found among his manuscripts after his death ; and his widow, 
l>eing applied to, confirmed the external evidence in his favour, 
by an express declaration that her husband had said the son^^ 
was hi.s own, and that he hod explained to her the Scottish 
words. 


And are ye sure the news i« true f 
And are yo sure he ’* woel 1 
Is this a time to think o' wark I 
Ye jitdea, fling by your wheel. 

Is this a time to think o' wark, 

When Colin's at the door ? 

Oie* mo my cloak,— I ’ll to the quay, 

And aee him come aahore. 

For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There's nae luck ava'; 

There’s little pleasure in the house, 
When our gudemau 'a awa'. 

And gie me down my biggonet, 

My bishop-satin gown, 

And rin and tell the bailie’s wife 
That Colin 's come to town. 

My Sun<iay shoon they maun gao on, 

My hose o' pearliu blue ; 

It ’s a' to please my ain gudeman, 

For be ‘a baith leal and true. 

For there ’s nae luck about the Ikuiso, 
There 's uae luck ava' ; 

There’s little pleasure in the house, 
Wheu our gudeman 'a awa’. 

Rise up and mak* a clean fireside, 

Put on the muckle pot ; 

Oi’e little Kate her cotton gown, 

And Jock his Sunday coat. 


‘ “ The dews of summer night did fall. 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silr^vd the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

4-.J an rtttlt that irrew thereby. 
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And mak* their ahoon as black as slaea. 
Their hoae as white as anaw ; 

It’a a’ to pleaae my ain gudeman — 

He likes to aee them braw. 

For there 'a nae luck about the house, 
There 'a nae luck ava’ ; 

There ’a little pleasure in the house, 
When our gudeman ’s awa*. 

There ’s twa fat hens upon the bonk 
They’ve fed this month and mair; 

Mak' haste and thraw their necks about 
That Colin weel may fare. 

And spread the table neat and clean, 

Oar ilka thing look braw; — 

For wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was far awa’ ! 

For there 's nae luck about the house. 
There 's nae luck ava’ ; 

There ’s little pleasure in the house, 
When our gudeman ’s awa’. 

Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech. 
His breath’s like caller air ; 

His very foot has music in 't. 

As he comes up the stair. 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak f 
I 'm downright dizzy wi’ the thought, — 

In troth I 'in like to greet 

For there ’a nae luck about the house. 
There ’s nae luck ava ’ ; 

There ’s little pleasure in the house. 
When our gudeman ’s awa 

The cauld blasts o’ the winter’s wind. 

That thirled through my heart, 

They ‘re a’ blawn by, I hae him safe, 

TUI death we ’ll never part 
But what puts parting i’ my heid ? 

It may be far awa’ ; 

The present moment is our own. 

The neist we never saw. 

For there ’s nae luck about the house. 
There 's nae luck ava’ ; 

There 's little pleasure in the house. 
When our gudeman 'a awa'. 

Since Colin 's weel, I 'm weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave ; 

Could 1 but live to mak' him blest, 

1 *m blest aboon the lave : 
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And will I Me hif fnoe a^n ! 

And will 1 he&r him speak 1 
I 'm downriifht diszjr wi' the thought, — 

In troth 1 'm like to greet 
For there ’a nae luck about the house, 

There a nae luck ava' ; 

There 'a little pleasure in the house, 

When our gudeman ’a awa.’ 

Mr, Chambera may well call this song “ the fairest flower in 
Mickle’s |x>etical chaplet.” Many a laureled bard might have 
proudly owned sucli a ballad, 

P.S. 1 was reatling this song to a friend, as well os a tongue 
not Scottish would let me, while an intelligeut young person, 
below th% rank that is called a la^ly, sate at work in the 
rooni. She smiled as 1 concluded, and said, half to herself, 
“Singing that song got rny sister a husliund ! ” 

“ Is she so tine a singer /” inquired my friend. 

“ No, Ma’am, not a tine singer at all ; only somehow every- 
ImkIv likes to boar her, because she seems to fuel the words 
she sings, and so inaktis other people feel them. Put it was 
her choosing that song that won William’s love, lie said that a 
woman who put so much heart into the description of a wife’s 
joy at getting her husband home again, would be sure to make 
a gixxl wife hei'self. And so she does. There never was a 
happier couple. It has been a lucky song for them, I am 
sure,” 

Now it seems to me that this true story is worth all the 
criticisms in the world, both on this particular ballad, and on 
the manner of singing ballads in general. Let the {)oot and 
his songstress only put heart into them, and the lady, at least, 
sees her reward. 


XXIX. 

AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH PLACES. 

BFSIDENOB Aff tYMIt— 8T0«Y 07 A LOrrBBY-TICKET. 

JOUN KSNTOir. 

In one of Mr. Kenyon's charming volumes, there is s slight 
and graceful poem, addressed to Mary Anning, of Lyme Begis, 
the first dis^verer of the Saurian remains for whioh that 
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pi(»ture0qu« coast is now so famous, which has for me an inte- 
rest quite distinct from literature or geology. In that old his- 
torical town, so deeply interwoven with the tragedy of 
Monmouth and the triumph of William IIL, that old town so 
finely placed on the very line where Dorsetshire and Devon- 
shire meet, I spent the eventful year when the careless happi- 
ness of childhood vanished, and the troubles of the world 
first dimly dawned upon ray heart — felt in its effects rather 
than known — felt in its chilling gloom, as we ftel the shadow 
of a cloud that passes over the sun on an April day. 

My dear mother, the only surviving child of a richly bene- 
ficed clergyman, had been for her station and for those times 
what might be called an heiress, and when she married my 
father, brought him, besides certain property in house and 
land, a portion in money of oight-and-twenty thousand pounds. 
He himself, the younger son of an old family, with a medical 
education as good as the world could afford^ a graduate of 
Edinburgh, a house pupil of John Hunter, and personally all 
that attracts the sex— clever, handsome, young and gay, had 
won her heart almost without design when he came to settle 
to his profession in the little Hampshire town where after the 
death of both parents she had taken up her abode, and was 
easily persuaded by friends more wordly wise than he to 
address himself to a lady who, although ten years his senior, 
had every recommendation that heart could desire—exoept 
beauty. So they married. She, full of confiding love, refused 
every settlement beyond two hundred a-year pin-money, out 
of his own property^ on which he insisted ; and he justified 
her choice by invariable kindness and affection, an affection 
that knew no intermission from her wedding-day to the day 
of her death, and by every manly and generous quality except- 
ing that which is so necessary to stability and comfort in this 
work-a-day world — the homely quality called prudence. Inde- 
pendent to a fault, frank in speech and rash in act, a zealous 
and uncompromising Whig, in those days when Whiggery was 
sometimes called sedition and sometimes treason, he first 
ruined his fair professional prospects in a place where he was 
known and lov^, by plunging into the fervent hatreds of a 
hotly contested county election ; and then, when he had 
removed into Berkshire, (xmtrived by scane similar outbreak 
to ilfront and alienate a ricdi cousin, of whom my mother was 
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the declared heir, wd who, after being violently angry with 
her for marrying, and with me for being a girl, had been pro- 
pitiated by my bearing the magic name of Russell ; and might 
perhaps have again relented had he not died within a few 
months, just after leaving his money to a child whom he had 
never seen, who, had not even the baptismal Russell to recom- 
mend him. Then in his new residence he got into some feud 
with that influential body the corporation : and whether impa- 
tient of professional restraints, or of the slow progress of a 
physician’s fortunes, he attempted to increase his own re- 
sources by the aid of cards (he was unluckily one of the finest 
whist-players in England), or by that other terrible gambling, 
which assumes so many forms, and bears so many names, but 
which even when called by its milder tenn of ipfculution^ is 
that terrible thing gambling still ; whatever might be the 
manner of the loss — or whether, as afterwards happened, his 
own large-hearted hospitality and too-confiding temper were 
alone to blame— -for the detail was never known to me, nor do 
I think it was known to my mother ; he did not tell, and we 
could not ask— whatever the actual cause, it seems to me 
certain that alwut this time nearly all of his own paternal 
property, except th^ reserved pin-money, and much of my 
mother’s fortune, was in some way sunk. 

Under those circumstances, just as a remarkable cure was 
beginning to make his medical talent advantageously known, 
he resolved to remove to Lyme, feeling with characteristic 
sanguinenees that in a fresh places success would be certain. 
How often, in after-life, lias that sanguine spirit, which clung 
to him to his last hour, made me tremble and abiver. 1 h<ui 
seen him so often disapfiointed, that it seemed to me that 
what he expeoteil could never come to pass ; and, such, 1 
think, is the natural efl'ect produced on all around by an over- 
aauguiue spirit. Even Hofie has never been so truly charac- 
terized as by the great poet in his fine peraonification. “ Fear 
and tftmhling Hope;” aud I saw the other day a beautiful 
copy of the celebrated picture known as Guido’s Hope, iu 
which the expression is that of intense melancholy. That 
lovely face looked as if listening to prognostics tliat were not 
to be fulfilled. 

Well, we removed to Lyme Regis. The house ray father 
•took there was, as commonly happens to people whoee fortunea 
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•re declining, ikr more splendid than uij we had ever inha- 
bited, indeed the very best in the town. It was situated about 
the middle of the prindpal street, and had been during two 
or three seasons, some twenty years before, rented by the 
great Lord Chatham, for the use of his two sons, the second 
Earl and William Pitt, at the time that we occupied it, Prime 
Minister of England. Hayley, in his Autobiography, mentions 
having seen the youths there. The house, built of the beau- 
tiful grey stone of the Isle of Portland, had a great extent of 
frontage, terminating by lai^e gates surmounted by spread 
eagles, probably the crest of some former proprietor. An old 
stone porch, with benches on either side, projected from the 
centre, covered as was the whole front of the house, with tall, 
spreading, wide-leafed myrtle, abounding in blossom, with 
moss-roses, jessamine, and passion-flowers. Behind the build- 
ings, extended round a paved quadrangle, was the dravring- 
room, a splendid apartment, of which the chimney-piece was 
surmounted by a copy in marble of Shakespeare’s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, looking upon a little lawn surrounded by 
choice ever-greens, particularly the bay, the cedar, and the 
arbutus, and terminated by an old-fashioned greenhouse and a 
filbert-tree walk, from which again three detached gardens 
sloped abruptly down to one of the clear dancing rivulets of 
that western country, reflecting in its small broken stream a 
low hedge of myrtle and roses. In the steep declivity of the 
central garden was a grotto, over-arching a cool, sparkling 
spring, whilst the slopes on either side were carpeted with 
strawberries and dotted with fruit-trees. One drooping medlar, 
beneath whose pendant branches I have often hidden, I 
remember well. 

Dearly as 1 have loved ray two later homes, I have never 
seen anything like that garden. It did not seem a place to be 
sad in ; neither did the house, with its large, lofty rooms, its 
noble oaken staircases, its marble hall, and the long galleries 
and corridors, echoing from morning to night with gay visitors, 
cousins from the North, friends from Hampshire and ^rkshire, 
and the ever shifting company of the old watering-place. One 
incident that occurred there — a frightful danger — a provi- 
dential escape—l shall never forget. 

There was to be a ball at the Rooms, and a party of sixteen 
or eighteen persons dressed for the assembly were sitting in 
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the dining-room at dessert The oeiling was omunenied with 
a rich running pattern of dowers in high relief, the shape of 
the wreath corresponding pretty exactly with the company 
arranged round the oval table. Suddenly — whether from the 
action of the steam of the <linner Uiwn the plaister, or from 
the movement of the servwits in the room, or from some one 
passing quickly overhead, was never discovered — but in one 
instant, without the slightest waniing, all that part of the 
ceiling which covered the assembled conii>any became detached, 
and fell down in large masses ufion the table and the door. It 
seems even now all but miraculous how such a catastrophe 
could occur without injury to life or limb— for the portions of 
moulded stucco, although much broken in tlicir descent, were 
thick and heavy, and the height of the apartment very consi- 
derable j but except the bald head of one veneralile clergyman, 
which was a little scratched, the only things damaged were the 
flowers and feathers of the ladias, and the crystal and ciiina, 
the fruits and wines of the dessert. I myself, caught instantly 
in my father’s arms, by whose side 1 was standing, hsal scarcely 
even time to be fiighteiied, although af ter the danger was over, 
our fair visitors of course began to scream. 

My own nurseries were spacious and airy. But next to the 
magnificent room in which my grandfather’s tine library was 
arranged, and which, save a very few favourite volumes, re- 
mained there, to be dispersed in the chances of an auction, next 
to the bookroom, always my favourite haunt in every house, 
the place which 1 most aflected wasa dark pannelled chamber on 
the first floor, to which 1 descended through a private door by 
half a dozen stairs, so steep that, still a very small and puny qliild 
between eight and a half to nine and a half, and unable to run 
down them in the common way 1 used to jump from one step 
to the other. This chamber was filled with such fossils as 
were then known, for the great landslip at Charmouth had not 
then laid bare the geological treasures of the place. Still it 
was rich in specimens of petrifactions of various kinds, in 
glittering spars, in precious-looking ores, in curious shells and 
gigantic sea-weeds ; some the cherished products of my own 
discoveries, aud some broken for me by my father’s little 
hammer from portions of rook that lay beneath the cliffi», 
under which almost eveiy fine day tre used to ramble hand in 
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Sometimes we would go towards Channouth, with its 
sweeping bay passing under the church and churchyard 
perched so high above us, and already undermined by the 
tide ; at another, we bent our steps to the Pinny cliffs on the 
other side of the harbour, those dark beetling cliffs from 
whose lofty tops little streams of fresh water fell in slender 
cascades, finding their narrow way across the sands to the sea ; 
the beautiful Pinny cliffs, where, about a mile and a half from 
the town, an old landslip had deposited a farm-house, with its 
out-buildings, its garden, and its orchard, tossed half way 
down amongst the rocks, contrasting so strangely its rich and 
blossoming vegetation, its look of home and of comfort, with 
the dark rugged masses above, below, and around. Sometimes, 
at high water, we paced the old pier called the Cob, to which 
Miss Austen has since given such an interest. And sometimes 
we turned inland, and ascended the hill to Up-Lyme, with its 
tufted orchards and its pretty streamlets. I used to disdain 
those streamlets in those days with such scorn as a small 
damsel fresh from the Thames an<l the Kennett thinks herself 
privileged to di.'splay. “They call that a river here, papa! 
Can’t you jump mo over it?” quoth I, in my sauciness. 
About a month ago, I heard a young lady from New York 
talking in some such strain of Father Thames. “It’s a pretty 
little stream,” said she, “ but to call it a river ! ” and I half 
expected to hear a complete reproduction of my own imperti- 
nence, and a request to be jumped from one end to the other 
of Cavensharn bridge. 

Once, too, from the highest story of our own house, I saw 
that tine and awful spectacle, a great storm. My father took 
me from my bed at midnight that I might see the grandeur 
and the glory of the tempest, the spray rising to the very 
tops of the clifts, pale and ghastly in the lightning, and hear 
the roar of the sea, the moaning of the wind, the roll of the 
thunder, and, amongst them all, the fearful sound of the 
minute guns, telling of death and danger on that iron-bound 
coast. 

This was the one exception to the general brightness of 
that lovely bay, and it passed by me like a dream. For the 
moat part, all was beauty on every side ; the sunshine seemed 
reflected fram the rich valleys and the glorious sea; and 
the people of the little port, the thriving peasantry, and 
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the bustling seamen, had a peculiar air of cheerfulness and 
comfort. It was a strange place to be sad in. 

And yet sad I was. Nobody told me, but I felt, I knew, 
I hod an interior conviction, for which I could not have 
accounted, that, in the midst of all this natural beauty and 
apparent happiness, in spite of the company, in spite of the 
gaiety, something was wrong. It was such a foreshowing as 
makes the quicksilver in the barometer sink whilst the 
weather is still bright and clear. 

And at last the change came. My father went again to 
London ; and lost — 1 think, I have always thought so — more 
money : all, perhaps, except that iKwitively settled upon my 
mother, and a legacy of rather smaller amount left to me by 
the maiden sister of the angry cousin. Then, one by one, our 
visitors departed ; and my father, who had returned in haste 
again, in equal haste left home, after short interviews with 
landlords, and lawyers, and auctioneers ; and I knew — I can’t 
tell how, but I did know — that everything was to be parted 
with, and everybody paid. 

That same night two or three largo chests were carried 
away through the garden by George and another old servant, 
and a day or two after my mother and myself, with Mrs. 
Mosse, the good housekeeper, who lived with my grandfather 
before his marriage, and one other maid-servant, left Lyme in 
a hack chaise. We were to travel post. But in the general 
trouble nobody had reinemhered that some camp was breaking 
up between Bridport and Dorchester, so that when we reached 
the latter town we found to our consternation that there was 
neither room for us in any inn, nor chaise, nor horses to 
pursue our journey. All that could bo done for us, after 
searching through the place, was a conveyance in a vehicle 
which was going seven or eight miles our way, and from 
whence there was a prospect of our getting on in the morning. 
This machine turned out to be a sort of tilted cart without 
springs, and the jolting upon the Doisetshire roads fifty-five 
years ago was doubtless something sufficiently uncomfortable. 
The discipline of travel teaches people to think little of tem- 
porary inconveniences uow-a-days, and doubtless many a fine 
iady would laugh at such a shift. But it was not as a tem- 
porary discomfort that it came upon my poor mother. It 
was her first touch of poverty. It seemed like a final parting 
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from all the elegances and all the accommodations to which 
she had been used. I never shall forget her heart-broken 
look when she took her little girl upon her lap in that jolting 
caravan (so for the more grace they called the vehicle), 
nor how the tears stood in her eyes when we were turned 
altogether into our miserable bed-room when we reached the 
road-side alehouse where we were to pass the night, and 
found ourselves, instead of the tea we so much needed, con- 
demned to sup on stale bread and dirty cheese, as people who 
arrive in tilted carts have been and will be to the end of the 
world. 

The next day we resumed our journey, and reached a dingy 
comfortless lodging in one of the suburbs beyond Westminster 
Bridge. What my father’s plans were I do not exactly know ; 
probably to gather together what disposable money still 
remained after paying all debts from the sale of books, plate, 
and furniture at Lyme, and thence to proceed (backed up by 
his greatly lessened income) to practise in some distant town. 
At ail events London was the best starting-place, and he 
could consult his old fellow-pupil and life-long friend, Dr. 
Babington, then one of the physicians to Guy’s Hospital, and 
refresh his medical studies with experiments and lectures, 
whilst determining in what place to bestow himself. 

In the meanwhile his spirits returned as buoyant as ever, 
and so, now that fear had changed into certainty, did mine. 
In the intervals of his professional pursuits he walked about 
London with his little girl in his hand ; and one day (it was 
my birth-day, and I was ten years old) he took me into a not 
very tempting-looking place, which was, as I speedily found, 
a lottery office. An Irish lottery was upon the point of being 
drawn, and he desired me to choose one out of several bits of 
printed paper (I did not then know their significance) that 
lay upon the counter : 

“ Choose which number you like best,” said the dear papa, 

“ and that shall be your birth-day present.” 

I immediately selected one, and put it into his hand: 
No. 2,224. 

“Ah,” said my father, examining it, “you must choose 
again. I want to buy a whole ticket ; and this is only a 
quarter. Choose again, my pet.’* 

“ No, dear papa, I like this one best.” 
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“ Hero if the next number,” interposed the lottery office 
keeper, “ No. 2,223.” 

“ Ay,” said my fiitber, “ that will do just as well. Will it 
not, Mary ? We’ll take that.” 

No ! ” returned I, obstinately ; “ that won’t do. This is 
my birth-day, you know, papa, and I am ten years old. Cast 
up my number, and you’ll find that makes ton. The other is 
only nine.” 

My father, superstitious like all speculators, struck with 
my pertinacity, and with the rea.son I gave, which he liked 
none the less because the ground of preference was tolerably 
unreasonable, resisted the attempt of the office keeper to 
tempt me by differerd tickets, and we had nearly left the shop 
without a purchase, when the clerk, who had been examining 
different desks and drawers, said to his principal : — 

“ I think, Sir, the matter may he managed if the gentleman 
do(?a not mind paying a few .shillings more. That ticket, 
2,224, only came yesterday, and we have still all the shares ; 
one half, one quarter, one eighth, two sixteenths. It will be 
just the same if the young lady is set ui>on it.’’ 

The young lady was set upon it, and the 8hare.H were 
purchased 

The whole affair was a secret between us, and rny fathcT, 
whenever he got me to himself, talked over our future twenty 
thousand iHiunds— just like Aliia-schar over his biisket of eggs. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, and one Suihiay morning wv 
w«jre all pre|mring to go to churcli, when a face that 1 h.id 
forgotten, but my father had not, made its afipearance. It 
was the clerk of the lottery office. An express had just 
arrived from Dublin, announcing that No. 2,224 had l^een 
drawn a prize of twenty thousand |)OUiid8,and ho had lia.steaed 
to communicate the good news. 

Ah, me ! In Ic.ss than twenty yeans what was left of the 
produce of the ticket so strangely chosen ? What ? except a 
Wedgwood dinner-service tliat my father had had made to 
commemorate the event, with the Irish harp within the 
border on one side, and his family crest on the other! That 
fragile and porishablo ware long outlasted the more perwliablo 
money I 

And then came long years of toil, and struggle, and anxiety, 
and jolting over the rough way» of the world, of which the 
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tilted cart of Dorchester offers a feeble type. But it is a 
subject of intense thankfulness that, although during those 
long years want often came very close to our door, it never 
actually entered; and that those far dearer and far better 
worth than 1, were, more than once, saved fi-om its clutches 
when it seemed nearest by something even more fragile an<l 
less durable than Mr. Wedgwood’s china or the Irish lottery 
ticket. 

Among.st the consolations and encouragements of those 
years, I may reckon the partial kindness of the late excellent 
Mrs. Kenyon, for it is to her fancy for niy poor writings that 
I owe not only her own highly-prized friendship, but the 
thousand good offices of her accomplished husband. 

His poems, full as they are of the largest and most liberal 
views, of refined taste, and of harmonious versification, make 
but a small part of his reputation. 1 think he generally 
intends to pul)lish them, but he docs actually disperse them' 
amongst hi.s friends before the public has time to find them 
out, so tliat they have the grace, freshness, and rarity of 
gift-books : and his hospitality, his benevolence, and his con- 
versational power are far better known than liis verse. 

Now this verse has to me a singular charm, ])articularly 
“The Rhymed Plea for Tolerance,” which is so clear, so 
scholarly, and so full of strong, manly sense. Only see in 
how short a space he gives a history of English morals, or 
perhaps, to apeak more accurately, of the morals of English 
literature, from the Commonwealth to the first French Revo- 
lution 

When lofty Charles and ancient Privilege 
Of new-mailed liberty first felt the siege. 

Then first Old Englaml rather groaned than rang 
With godly hymns and Barebones’ nasal twang. 

But then not less the godless cavalier 
Flung his loose ballad on the offended ear ; 

And still, for so extremes extremes provoke, 

Mocked the prim preachment with the ribald joke. 

A following century struck a wiser mean ; 

The mass was then more cheerful, but more clean. 

Yet then unprudish Addison could win, 

Then Pope deemed raillery unstarched no sin ; 

Then scornful Swift could frolic with free touch, 

And Peachum pleased a race that robbed not much. 

Some even have played with Congreve’s comic lyre, 

Nor felt the tinder temperament take fire. 
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War with pretence satiric Fiehiing wnged. 

Yet thousands wid of BUfil unenn^cd ; 

(For least who feign are least by banter crost, 

'T is doubtful titles stir the passions must ;) 

And follies forth, and forih e’en vices streamed, 

Vet man meanwhile was better than he seemed. 

Then too our Second George, not overstaid, 

Would load hia court to merry masquerade, 

And if the mask fh;uice-vic.*a eo%ere(l there, 

’T was not, as ’neath the Thinl, life's daily wear 

And Puritans extinct had ceaaed to mge 
And vex with holy war the graceful stage ; 

And then ifGonstance, or diHcrowned Lear, 

Had louted some loftier thiob <ir doejier tear , 

Gr sweet Mitondas purest womanhoo<l 
Touched the fine -eiise of lieautiful and Good , 

Or glorious KalstafT, raciest son of earth, 

Shook from his sides tmtneasurabie miidrli ; 

Or free Autolycus, as natuie free, 

Had won to bear hi.s rogueries for liis glee ; 

Kven then — no follower of play-<‘Coiirg)ng Prynne 
Denounced, us now, the synijmthy for sin. 

And then— though Wesley, strong in fervent youth, 
Strong in man's weakness, strong in his own truth, 
Follower ere long drew round him, Hope and Fear, 
Rueful Pretence and Penitence sincere ; 

Votaries the most with little to resign, 

Rude auilience from the workshoji or the mine ; 

And though erewhile at Pride's or Faith's command, 
Some titled Dowager would he.ul the band ; 

(Fur stimulants still charm fair devotee, 

Chapel for church, for writ extempore;) 

And though a court moiv decent than before, 

With cowl and hood court-vices covered o'er, 

And cast from Windsors tovrers a monkish gloom ; 

Yet Frankness still had genial air and r(x>m, 

Free in the main to prey, or sport at will,— 

And uur dear land was ** merry Koglaud " still. 

But when, as chanced, from limbs and wearied veins, 
France, slavery stung, burst body-bands and chains ; 
Some were rejoiced ; some doubted ; some were sad ; 
But 'ill at length allowed her Freedom mad ; 

Moat for our own proclaimed a mussle right. 

Some would have slain, eo much they feared the bite. 
The danger, seen through mist, loomed large and near, 
And Reason, Prinoiplea, were lost in Fear. 

Then ancient statMmen tot^ their daily range 
Round one amail tpot^ and ahuddering talked of change 
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Or niched, discreet, behind Prescription’s shield, 

In his own wrong urged Valour to the field. 

Wealth, mid his coffers, feared the approaching war, 

And ribboned Title trembled for his star ; 

Vague unu.sed terrors crept upon the brave, 

And scarce the scornful Bar its scorn could save. 

The ready Pulpit joijied the Statesman’s game. 

And Freedom walked our British soil in shame. 

Then follows a magnificent character of Burke, proving how 
jiLst Mr. Kenyon can be to real greatness, in every sh^e of 
opinion. The following stanza, from a beautiful poem called 
“ Upper Austria,” has the same rare merit of fairness and 
candour 

0 Liberty I thou sacred name 
Whate’er reproach may thee befall. 

From judgment just or spiteful blame. 

To thre I cling, on thee I call. 

And yet thou art not all in all; 

And e’en where thou .art worshipped less, 

III spite of check, in spite of thrall, 

Content may spring and happiness. 

The spirited and original anacreontic, entitled “ Champagne 
Rose” was composed under very peculiar circumstances. 
Having improvised, while looking at the bubbles upon a glass 
of pink champagne, the exceeding happy line that begins the 
song, Mr. Kenyon was challenged to complete it on the spot. 
He undertook to do so within twenty minutes, and accom- 
plished his task, as very few besides himself could have done. 

Lily on liquid roses floating — 

So float yon foam o’er pink Champagne — 

Fain would I join such pleasant boating, 

And prove that ruby main, 

Floating away on wine 1 

Those seas are dangerous, greybeards swear. 

Whose sea-beach is tho goblet’s brim ; 

And true it is they drown old Care, 

But what care we for him. 

So we but flout on wine ! 

And true it is they cross in pain 
Who sober cross tbs BUgian Ferry ; 

But only make our Styx Cbampagn^ 

And we shsU cross right nieiij, 

Floating away on wins I 
AAS 
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Old Charon’s self shall tbake him mellow, 

Then gaily row his boat from shore ; 

While we and every jovial fellow 
Hear, unconcerned, the mr 
That dips itself in wine ! 

The charming stanzaa with which I coiiclucie my extracts 
form part of a poem written to illustrate an engravijig in 
Finden’s Tableaux ; one of the many kindnesses which I owe 
to Mr. Kenyon. It would bo difficult to find verse more 
melodious, or more pure. 

THE SHllINi: OF THE VIBOIX. 

Who knows not, fair Sicilian limd ! 

How proudly thou wert famed of yore 
When all the Muses hymued thy strami, 

And plcjised to tread bo .sweet a shore. 

Bacchus arid Ceres, hand in hand, 

To thee their choicest treasiii’e.s bore, 

And saw uprcareil their gracefnl shrines, 

Mid waving corn and curling vines. 

Yes ! land thou weri. of frulta and flower-', 

The favoured land of Deity ; 

liy Jove made glad with Btius and showers, 

By Neptune cheered with brightest sea ; 

E t‘U Dis, beneath his gloomy bowers. 

Had heard and love^l to dream of thee, 

And, W'hen he willed to take a britle, 

Snatched her from Knua’-e sloping side. 

Those hollow crec*d.s have passed away, 

Those false, if graceful, Bhrinos are gone ; 

A purer faith, of stneter sway, 

For our behoof their phice hath won ; 

And Christian altars overlay 
Yon temple’s old foundation stone ; 

And in Minerva’s* vacant cell 
Sublimest wisdom deigns to dwell 

And where, within some deep shy wood. 

And seen but half through curving bough, 

In silent marble Dian stood, 

Behold 1 a holier Viigin now 
Hath sanctified the solitude ; 

And thou, meek Mary-Mother 1 thou 
Dost hallow each old Pagan spot, 

Or storied stream, or fabled grot ! 

* ITie present cathedral of %raouse was formerly a temple of 

Minerva. 
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The devious pilgrito, far beguiled, 

How gladly doth he turn to greet 
Thy long-sought image, mid the wild, 

A calming thought, a vision sweet. 

If grief be his then, Lady mild I 
Thy gentle aid he will entreat, 

And bowed in heart, not less than deed, 

Findeth a prayer to fit the need. 

There, while his secret soul he bares, 

That lonely altar bending by, 

The traveller passing unawares, 

Shall stay his step, but not too nigh, 

And he,'irkening to those unforced jirayers, 

Albeit the creed he may deny, 

Shall own his reason less averse, 

And spirit surely not the worse. 

Thy shrines are lovely, wheresoe’er. 

Anil yet, if it were mine to choose 
One, loveliest, where fretted care 
Might come to rest, or thought to muse, 

'T would be that one, so soft and fair 
That standeth by old Syracuse : 

J list where those salt-sea waters take 
The likeness of an inland lake. 

Green tcudrilled plants, in many a ring 
Creep round the grey stone tenderly, 

As though in very love to cling 
And clasp it ; while the reverent sea 
A fond up-looking wave doth bring 
To break anon submissively ; 

As if it came that brow to greet, 

Then whisper praise beneath thy feet, 

* # # 

I love tlie ever-open door 

That welcomes to the house of God I 

I love the wide-spread marble floor, 

/ By every foot in freedom trod ! 

Free altars let me bow before, 

Free as the pathway or the sod, 

M'hence journeying pilgrim, mid broad air, 

Wafts unpremeditated prayer, 

1 wiali more people would write such lucid &nd melodious 
verse ; but I have a suspicion that amongst the many who 
call themselves poets, there are very few indeed who can. 
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XXX. 

AUTHORS ASSOCIATED WITH PLACES. 

VISIT TO BRISTOL AND CLIFTON. 

TDOMAS CRATTEUTON— ROUKRT ROnTIIKT -SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDOK— WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

From Bath w’o proeeoiled to Bristol, or rather to Clifton, tra- 
versing tlio tunncl.s this time with as gay a confidence as 
I should do now. Of l?ath, its buildings, and it.s .scenery, I 
had heard much good ; of Bri.stol, its diit, its dingiuc.s.s, and 
its ugliness, much evil. Shall I confers — dare I confe.s.s — that 
I was chaniK’d with the old city ? Tho tall, narrow, pic- 
turesque dw(diiiigs, w'lth tlicir quaint gal)Ie.s ; the wooden 
hou-sc.s in Wine Street, one of which w'a.s brought from Hol- 
land bodily, that is to say, in rcady-mado hits, wanting only 
to bo put together ; tho courts and lam-.s, climbing like lad- 
ders up tho steep acclivities; tho lianging-garden.s, said to 
have boon given by Queen Eii/abeth to the washerwomen 
(everything has a tradition in Bri.stol); the hn.stling (juays ; 
the crowded dock.s ; tho calm, silent Dowry Parade il lia\o 
my own re<i.Hons for loving Dowry Parade), \\ith its trec.s 
growing up between tho pavement, like the close of a catlie- 
di-al ; tho Avon llowmg between those two exqni.sito boiiii- 
darics, tho richly-tuftod Leigh Wood.s clothing the steep hill- 
side, and tho grand and lofty St. Viiiccnt’-s Rocks, with hou-M s 
}>erched upon the summits, th.it lookeil ready to f til upon our 
heads ; tho airy line of tho chain that swung from tower to 
tower of tho intended saspensiou-bridge, with its ba.sket 
hanging in mid-air like tho car of a balloon, making ono diz/y 
to look at it ; formed an enchanting picture. I know nothing 
ill English landscape so lovely or so striking as that bit of tho 
Avon beyond the Hot Wells, especially when the tide is in, 
the ferry-boat crossing, and some fine American ship steam- 
ing up the river. 

Ab to Clifton, I suspect that my opinions were a little 
heretical in that quarter also ; for I could not help wishing 
the houses away (not the inhabitants— -that would have been 
too ungrateful), and the wide open downs restored to their 
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Wells have been then J and how much greater the chance of 
recovery for invalids, who could atld the temptation of such a 
spot for rides and drives to the salubrity of the waters ! 

I had an hereditary interest in the Hot Wells; my own 
mother having accompanied her only brother thither to die. 
It was one of the brief romances which, under different forms, 
most families probably could tell : A young man of the highest 
promise, a Fellow of Oriel, as his father had been before him, 
and just entered of Lincoln’s Inn, who galloped to Reading, 
after dark, to dance with a county beauty, and returned the 
same way the moment the ball was ended. lie had offered 
his hand, for more than the evening, to the lady of his love, 
and had been accepted. Rut the dull of a snowy winter night, 
after such exciciso and such e.vcitemeut, struck to his chest ; 
mpid consumption ensued, ami the affianced lovers never met 
again. It is often the best and the fairest who die such 
deaths. Every one knows Mason’.s fine epitaph on his young 
wife, in this very cathedral 

Take, holy earth, all that my soul holtla dear, 

Take that hest gift which Heaveu so lately gave ! 

To nridtol’a fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form ; she bowed to t\.sto the wave, 

Atnl died. 

The first place that I visited was connected with a far 
deeper tragedy, the Iwautiful church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 

1 climbed up to the muniment room over the porch, now and 
for ever famous ; and, sitting down on the stone cheat, then 
empty, where poor Chatterton pretended to have found the 
various writings ho attributed to Rowley, and from whence he 
probably did obtiiin most of the ancient parchment that 
served as his material, I could understand the effect that the 
mere habit of haunting such a chamber might produce upon a 
sensitive and imaginative boy. Even in that rude and naked 
room, the majesty and grandeur of the magnificent church 
make themselves strongly felt. The dim light, the massive 
walls, the echoing pavement under foot, the vaulted roof over 
bead, all tend to produce the solemn feeling peculiar to a 
great ecclesiastical edifice. Even the two monuments of 
Cannynge, down below, one in the secular, the other in the 
priestly habit, impress upon the mind the image of the muni- 
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ficent patron to whom St. Mary BedclifFe owes its sublimity 
and beauty. The foi^ries of Chatterton will always remain 
amongst the wonders of genius ; but they become less incre. 
dible after having breathed the atmosphere of that muniment 
chamber. 

The humbler buildings connected with 

“ The niarvellous hoy 
Who perished in his pritle," 

have been nearly all swept away In" the barbarous hand of 
Improvement ; but every one whom I met showed mo some 
site, or told me some tradition, bearing on his lamentable 
story. There his father taught a little scliool ; there he was 
bom ; there his widowed mother dwelt : one person shows 
you the dross of the charity l>oyson whose foundation he was 
jdaced ; another recites to yon the verses f()uito as remarkable 
as the juvenile jxn^nis of I’opc or Cowley) wliich he wrote at 
eleven years of ag<‘ ; a third relates anecdotes of the attorney 
to whom he was articled ; wiiile a fourth produces a copy of 
the news])apor which containc<l his first successful attempt at 
d(‘ception— the description of the ceremonies whiclj attendeti 
the first j)assjug of the old bridge hy the Fi ians, which he sent 
to a J3ristol journal, u}>on the ojnuiing of the new. After this 
the number of the forgeries, aiiti(juaria)i, In'raMie, ami poeti- 
cal, was astonishing. Local interest was engaged and personal 
vanity. The beauty of the poems was acknowledged on all 
hands, and had, jxirhaps, no .small .share in the geneml cre- 
dulity; for it seemed easier to Indievo in the alleged Rowley, 
than to assign their author.Hhip to the real Chatterton. Nay, 
even to this hour, one of the most accomplished men whom 
I have ever known (to be sure, ho has no objection to a 
paradox) profes.ses, chiefly on this ground, his entire faith in 
the genuinene.ss of the manuscriptH. 

Confident in his v wn powers, and full of proud anticipation, 
the luckless boy set forth for London : seized on every word 
of praise as an earnest of fortune ; sent nearly all his poor 
earnings to his mother and si.ster, accompanied by letters full 
of the brightest hope ; and at last, disenchanted, maddened, 
starved, took poison, and was interred in a shell in the bury- 
ing'ground belonging to Shoe Lane workhouse. He had not 
completed his eighteenth year. There is a story told that, a 
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little before his death, wandering in St. Pancras churchyard, 
he fell into an open grave, and seemed to seize upon it as an 
omen. A most painful irreligious paper, called his will, written, 
let us hope, under the influence of the same frenzy that 
prompted his suicide, is shown in a glass-case in the museum 
at Bristol , and I saw at Mr. Cottle’s two very interesting 
reliques of the unhappy writer— the Bergherfl (or, as he called 
it, de Berghem) pedigree, one of his earliest forgeries, curiously 
and skilfully emblazoned ; and a tattered pocket-book, in which 
the poor boy had set down, with careful exactness, the miser- 
able pittance he had gained by writing for magazines and 
newspapers while in London — a pittance so wretched, as to 
render it certain that utter destitution, utter starvation (al- 
though, with characteristic pride, he had refused a dinner 
from his landlady the day before) was the inimediate cause of 
the catastrophe. 

Ill spite of the old spelling, the fine personification of 
Freedom, in the chorus of “Goddwyri” makes its way to 
the mind : — 

Whan Freedom dreate yn blo<lde-staj'ned veato 
To everie knyghte her warre-songe sunge, 

Uponne her heddo wylde we<le8 were spreclde 
A gorie aniace bye her houge. 

She datiiieed onne tho heathe ; 

She hearde tho voice of dethe ; 

Pale eyued Afftyghte hia harte of sylver hue 
In vayne assayle<l her bosonie to acale 
She hearde onflemed the ahriekyuge voice of Woe, 

And sadnease ynue the ovvlctte shake the dale. 

She shooke the burled speere, 

On high she jeste her sheelde, 

Her foemen all appere, 

And flizzo alonge the feelde. 

Modem spelling, and a very little transposition, would 
make a charming pastoral of the minstrel’s song in (Ella ; — 

FIRST MINSTREL. 

The budding flowret blushes at the light ; 

The meads are sprinkled with their yellowest hue ; 

In daisied mantle is the mountain dight ; 

The tender cowslip bendeth with the dew. 

The evening comes and brings that dew along ; 

The ruddy welkin shineth to the eyne ; 

Around the ale-stake minstrels sing the song. 

Young ivy round the door-post to entwine 
I lay me on the grass Yet to my will, 

Albeit all is fair, there lacketh something still. 
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SECOND MINSTREL. 

When Autumn bleak and aunburnt doth appear 
With golden hand gilding the falling leaf, 

Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 

Bearing upon his back the ripened aheaf ; 

When the fair apple, red aa evening sky, 

Doth bend the tree unto the fruitful ground ; 

When juicy pear and berry of black dye 
Do dance iu air and tempt the taste around ; 

Then be the evening foul or evening fair, 

Methinka that iny heart’a joy U 8haoowe<l with some can*. 

Tnmn minsthei. 

So Adam thought when first in Paradise 
All heaven and earth did homage at his feet ; 

In gentle woman all mans pleasure lies 

'Miiist Autiinius beating storms or sunmier's heat 

(Jo take a wif** unto thy heart and see 

Wiiitcr and the brown hills will have a charm for tliee. 

Remains of tho society that. rendered rjiflon iilu.'trious fifty 
years ago htill lingered there: aeeuni|»li,>heil relatives of the 
Edgeworths, tho lieddm^s's, and the Poi-ters. T)u‘ Skt teher of 
Blackwood, eminent ns artist (uinatenr artist) and writer, 
scholar and wit, adorned the society, 'I'here too was his i>w 
picture, worth many a grand collection - - a pictuie wliicli. 
when once seen, can never In* forgotten —the St. Catheiine of 
Domenichino, from which Sir .lodnia horrovved tht‘ attitude of 
his Ti-agic Muse. 'Fhe more the light was reduced, the more 
that ligure started from the canvas. Two lemarkablti women 
also were theie. Mrs. S<hmimel|>enninek, authoress of “A 
dour to Alet;” a charming, vcncrahle lady, with her .Mora- 
vian dress and language, and her habit feeding and <;om 
forting everything she came near ; .she would walk out alone, 
and return with a train of dogs and cliildreii, expticting an<l 
receiving doles of cuke and gingerbroatl from her inexhaustible 
|X)ckets ; and Mrs. Ifarriet Leo, who was unfortunately absent 
during my visit I am not much addicted to liou-huutiiig, 
but it was a real loss not to see the authoress of “ Kruitzner,” 
one of the very few original stories which our prodoocssors 
have not stolen from us. 

The most interesting resident of tho neighbourhood I did, 
however, see. My kind friend, the Sketoher, drove roe, by 
invitation, to drink tea at Firfield, a house used during ths 
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war as a French prison, and then inhabited by Mr. Cottle and 
his sister. 

Mr. Cottle had been during seven years a bookseller at 
Bristol, and had during that time had the singular fortune, let 
me add*the liberality and good taste, to publish the first works 
of Southey, of Coleridge, and of Word.sworth. Ilimsolf the 
author of many works of excellent feeling aiM tendency, and 
of one ( “ The Recollections of Coleridge ” ) of the very 
highest merit. I found him as I had expected, a mild and 
venerable man, distlngukslied for courtesy and intelligence 
He received us in a room stored W'ith books and piled with 
portfolios, into each of which he had ruo.st carefully inserted 
the letters of sueh correspondents as few persons could boast 
Letters of Sir Humphry Davy, of Robert Hall, of John 
Foster, of Hannah More, of Charles Lloyd, of Charles Lamb, 
of Mr. Lvndor, of Colei idge, of Southey, of Wordsworth, and 
of a certain John Henderson, who might, Mr Cottle said, have 
excelled them all, but who died at iiine-and-twenty, and left 
nothing behind him o-xcept an immense reputation for general 
power, and especially for the power of conversation. “ He 
evaporated in talk.” His father bad been a neighbouring 
schoolmaster, and had retained his gifted son as his assistant, 
until driven by general remonstrance into sending him to 
Oxford. When ho arrived there, the astonishment that such 
a scholar should c<Hr.e to bo taught seem.s to have been uni- 
versal. He staid on, however, and in the course of a few 
years died. I remomber to have heard the same account o'' 
him from my good old friend, Dr. Vaipy, whom ho occasionally 
visited at Reading, and who spoke of him as a very disturbing 
visitor to a man of regular habits. He would sit smoking and 
talking till three or four o’clock in the morning, neither of 
them remembering the hour, John Henderson carrying the 
good doctor away by the flow of his eloquence. It may be 
doubted whether, if he had lived, he would have left anything 
behind him except a great recollection. 

Besides these portfolios (many of them very bulky, and some 
from men whoso names have probably escaped me), the walls 
were hung with portraits of these illustrious friends, some 
engravings, some drawings, some oil-paintings, and many of 
them repeated two or three different times, at different ages, 
Mr, Cottle was engaged in transcribing Southey’s letters, fora 
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life even then projected, and since executed by his son. He 
said, that of his various epistolary collections he thought 
Southey's the most amusing, preferring them even to those he 
had received from Charles Lamb. Very few of these lettem 
are inserted in Mr. Cuthbort Southey’s work (doubtles.s ho 
was embarrassed by his over-riche.s) ; l)ut I cannot help 
thinking that a selection of familiar epistles from all the j)ort- 
folios would 1)0 a very welcome gift to the literary world 
People can hardly know too much of those great i)oets, and 
of .such prose writers as Charlo.s I.rfi!nb, John Fo.ster, and 
Robert Hall. 

Both (’olcridge and Southoy were rnarrit'd at Ilristol ; Cole- 
ridge certainly, and Southey, I think, at the beautiful ehtireh 
of St, Mary Redciitre. Tpon my mentioning this to the pari.sli 
clerk, very learned ujxni the .subject of Chatterton, he wius 
surprised into ortufe-ssing his igiioiunce of the fact, and got as 
near as a jiarish clerk ever does to an a<lnii.s.sion that he had 
never heard the first of tho.se illustrioiw nanie.s. Si) stniuge a 
thing is local reputation. 

Plenty of jHiojile, however, w<Te eager to show me the 
localities rendered famous by .Southey, and I looked with 
delight on his father's house, his early home. How great and 
how good a man he was ! how tine a specimen of the gene- 
rosity of labour ! Ciringso largely, so liberally, so unosten- 
tatiously, not from the sujicriluitiea of an abundant fortune, 
but from the hard-won eaniings of Jii.s imlefatigable toil ! 
Some i»eopIe complain of his change of politi<'.s ; and I, for 
my own jmrtieiilar jiart, wish very heartily that he had been 
content with a very m<Mlerate iixslification of opinion. Rut 
doe.s not the violent republicanism of youth often end in the 
violent toryism of age ? Does not the jieiiduluni, very forcibly 
set in motion, swing as far one way a.s it has swung the other ? 
Does not tlie sun rise in the east and set in the west f 
As to his i>oetry, I suspect people of liking it better than 
they say. He was not Milton or Shakespeare, to l)o sure but 
are we to read nobody but Shakespeare or Milton ? I will 
venture to add the Lines on a Holly-tree : '* — 

0 reader t bast thou ever atood to see 
The holJy-tree f 

The eye that contemplatee it well, perceives 
Its glosiiy leaves 
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Ordered bj an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 

But ns they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with anxious eyes 
And moralise : 

And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblenjs see 

\Vherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme 
One that will profit in the after time. 

Thus thoijgh abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and ai^gtere, 

To those who on my lei.sure would intrude 
Boservod and rude, 

Oeiitle lit home amid iny friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt I know, 

Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities I day by «lay 
\V'ould wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees ai*e seen 
So bright a)id green ; 

The holly leaves their fadeless hue display 
Less bright than they, 

But when the bare And wintry woods we see, 

WTiat then so cheeful ah the holly-tree 1 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng. 

So would I seem among the young and gay 
More grave than they, 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly -tree. 

But he has not done himself justice in this comparison. 
Never was man more beloved by all who approached hiup. 
Even his pecuMarities, if he had any, were genial and pleasant. 
One anecdote I happen to know personally. He was invited 
to a large evening party, at Tavistock House, the residence of 
Mr. Perry, proprietor of the “ Morning Chronicle,” a delightful 
person, where men of all parties met, forgetting their political 
difi^rences in social pleasure. The guest waa so punctual, 
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that only two young inmates were in the room to receive 
him. 

“ What a:*e we to have to-night t ” inquired he of Miss Liinan, 
Mr. Perry’s niece, and Professor Poraon’s stcp^laiighter. 

“Music, I 8uppo.se,” was the reply ; “at least I know that 
CatAlani is coming ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” rejoined the poet, “then I shall come another time. 
You will not mi.s.s me. Make my oxcases ! ” and off he ran, 
laughing at his own dislike to opera singers and bravura 
songs. 

Evorybocly has heard the often-told story of Coleridge’s 
enlisting in a cavalry regiment under a feigned name, and 
being detected as a Cambridge scholar in consequence of his 
writing some Greek lines, or rather, I believe, some Greek 
words, over the bed of a sick comrade, whom, not knowing 
how else to dispose of him, he had been appointed to mirao 
It has not been stated that the arrangement for his discharge 
took place at rny father’s house at llea<ling. Such, however, 
was the ca.se. The story was this. Dr. Ogle, Dean of Win- 
chester, was related to the Mitfords, as relationships go in 
Xorthumberland, and having been an intimate friend of my 
maternal grandfather, had no small share in bringing al)out 
the marriage between his young cousin and the orphan heiress. 
He continued to take an affectionate interest in the couple ho 
had brought together, and the IStli Light Dragoon.s, in which 
his eldest son had a troop, being quartered in Reading, he came 
to spend some days at their house. Of course Captain Ogle, 
between whom and my father the closest friendship subsisted, 
was invited to meet the Dean, and in the course of the dinner 
told the story of the learned recruit. It was at the beginning 
of the great war with France ; men were procured with diffi 
culty, and if one of the servants waiting at table had not been 
induced to enlist in his place, there might have been some 
hesitation in procuring a discharge. Mr. Coleridge never forgot 
roy father’s zeal in the cause, for kind and clever as he was> 
Captain Ogle was so indolent a man, that without a flapper, 
tlie matter might have slept in his hands till the Greek kalends. 
Such was Mr. Coleridge’s kind recognition of my father’s exer- 
tions, that he had the infinite goodness and condescension to 
look over the proof sheets of two girlish efforts, “ Christina ” 
md “Bknoh/* and to encourage the young writer by gentle 
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irtrictures and stimulating praise. Ah ! I wish she had better 
deserved this honouring notice ! 

I add one of his subliraeat poems. 

HYMM BBFOBB SUNRISB IX THE VALE OF CHAMOOKI. 
l-faat thou a charm to stay the Morning Star 
In hia steep course ? So long he aeema to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc I 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Have ceaselesaly ; but thou, most awful form ! 

Kisest from forth thy .silent sea of pines 
Ifow silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is tlie air an<l dark, substantia], black, 

An ebon mass ; riiethinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedcje ! But when I look again 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy h.abitation from eternity ! 

0 dread and silont Mount ! I gazed upon theo 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped tlie Invisible alone. 

Yet like .some .sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou the meanwhile wast blending with my thought, 

Yea with my life, and life's own secret joy ; 

Till the dil.iting soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision pa.ssing — theie 
As in her uatm*al form swelled vast to Heaven I 
Awake my soul ! not only jwsstve praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thauk.s and secret ecstasy. Awake ! 

Voice of sweet song ! Awake my heart, awake ! 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale ! 

Or struggling with the darkness all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky or when they sink 
Companion of the Morning Star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co herald 1 w'ake, O wake, and utter praise I 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth I 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streanu ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 

Who called you forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jugged rocks. 

For ever shattered and the same for ever f 
Who gave you your iuvuluerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
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Unueasing thunder and eternal foam f 
And who commanded (and the silence came). 

Here lot the billows stiffen, and have rest 1 
Yo ioe-fallsf jo that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mi(?hty voice 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plumro ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

WTio made yon glorious ns the gates of heaven 
IJencfith the keen fiill moon t Who ba<le the stm 
t’lotbe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of hwelieat blue, Bprt*a<f gaHands at your feet ? — 

(iod ! let the torrents, like a shout of uatuina, 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo (hnl ' 

tiorl ! sing ye meadow streams with gladsome voice ' 

Ye pine-groves with your soft atjd setd like so^uids ' 

And they too haven voice, you piicK of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder (Jo<l I 

Ye living flowers that skirt the ctetmal fro«t ’ 

Ve wihl goats sporting round tli«‘ eak'Ie's lu'st ! 

Ye eagles, ])lHymateH of the mountajn-storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the drea'l arrows of the elouds ! 

Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
rtter forth (Jod. and fill the hills with praise ’ 

Thou too, hoar Mount ! with thv sky-pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the avalaiicfie. unheard, 

Sho<As dowiiwanl. glittering through the pure sortme. 

Into the dejith of clouds that veil t))y hre.ist- - 
Thou too again, stupendous Mooiifain ! thou, 

I'hat (ifi I raise my hoa^l, awhile bowed lf»w 
In a<loratioji, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes, Huffused with Uars. 
Soh*muIy seomest like a vapoury cloud 
To raise l>efore me - Rise, 0 ever rise ; 

Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth ! 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread amhasa-ulor from earth to heaven. 

Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon risiiii^ sun, 

Karth, with her thousand voic<*a, praises (hxi 

One cannot look too often upon Mr. Wbrdsworth’s channing 
female portrait : — 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight : 

A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight too her dusky hair ; 
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But all thinga elae about her drawn 
From May -time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view 
A spirit, yet a woman too f 
Her household motions light and free 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright and goofl 
For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blan»e, love, kis.‘»e3, tear-s and smile?. 

And now I see with eye.s serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

The re<i.Hon ftnu, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 

A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command : 

And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light. 

I would add “ liUfxiamia,” if it were not too long, and the 
“ Vew-trees,” if I had not a misgiving that I have somewhere 
planted those deathless trunks hefore. In hov/ many ways is 
a great iK)et glorious ! T met with a few lines taken from that 
noble poem the other day in the “ Modern Paintei*s,” c ited for 
the landscape : — 

“ Huge trunks, and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 

Upcoiling and inveterately convolved ' 

lleneath whose shade 

With shedilings from the lanul umbmge tinged 
Perennially — ” 

and .so forth. Mr. Raskin cited this fine passage for the picture, 
1 for the personifications : — 

"Ghostly shapes 

May meet at noontide. Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight, Death the skeleton, 

And Time the shaclow ! ** 

Both quoted the lines for different excellences, and both 
were right, 

B B 
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XXXI. 

AMERICAN POETS. 

O ]. l V K It W E X D K L L HOLMES. 

AiloKGST the strange ercnis of these strange days of 
ours, when revolutions and counter-revolutions, constitutions 
changed one week and rechanged the next, seem to crowd into 
a fortnight the work of a century, annihilating time, just a« 
railways and electric telegraphs annihilate space — in these 
tlays of curious novelty, nothing has taken mo more pleasantly 
l)y surpn.se than the school of true and original poetry that 
has sprung up among our blood relations (I ha<i well nigh 
called them our fellow-countiymcn) across the Atlantic j they 
who s]>eak tlie same tongue and inherit the same literature. 
And of all this iliglit of genuine poets, 1 hardly know any one 
so original as Dr. Holmes. For him wo can find no living pro- 
totype ; to track his footsteps, wo must travel back as far as 
Pope or Drydeu ; and to my mind it would Ik) well if some of 
our own bards would take the same journey— j)rovided always 
it produced the same result. Lofty, poignant, graceful, grand, 
high of thought, and clear of word, we could fancy ourselves 
reading some pungent |)age of “Absalom and Achitophel,” or 
of the “Moral Epistles,” if it were not for the pervading 
nationality, which, excepting Whittier, American poets have 
generally wanted, and fur that true reflection of the manners 
and the follies of the age, without which satire would fail 
alike of its purpose and its name. 

The work of which I am about to offer a sample, all too 
brief; is a little book much too brief itself ; a little book of 
less than forty pages, described in the title-page as “Astras 
Poem, delivered bef(»e the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Yale Coll^ August 1850, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
printed at the request of the Society.’* 

1110 introdnetion tells most gracefully in verse that rather, 
perhaps implfea than relates/ the cause of the aothoFs visit 
to the oMlflfi^ dear to him aa the place of his fatbeFt 
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What soorei charm long whispering in mine ear, 

Allures, attracts, compels, and chains me here, 

Where murmuring echoes call me to resign 
Their sacred haunts to sweeter lips than mine ; 

Where silent pathways pierce the solemn shade, 

In whose still depths my feet ha^ve never strayed ; 

Here, in the home where gratefm children meet, 

And I, half alien, take the stransreris seat. 

Doubting, yet hoping that the gift I bear 
May keep its bloom in this unwonted air 1 
Hush, idle fancy, with thy needless art, 

Speak from thy fountains. O my throbbing heart ! 

Say shall I trust these trembling lips to tell 
The fireside tale that memory knows so well ? 

How in the days of Freedom’s dread campaign, 

A home-bred sc hoolboy left his village plain, 

Slow faring southwai'd, till his wearied feet 
Pressed the worn threshold of this fair letre/it ; 

How with his comely face and gracious mien, 

He joined the concourse of the classic green. 

Nameless, unfriended, yet by Nature blest 
With the rich tokens that she loves the best ; 

The flowing locks, bis youth’s redundant crown, 
Smoothed o’er a brow unfurrowed by a frown ; 

The untaught smile, that speaks so passing plain, 

A world all hope, a past without a stain ; 

The clear hued cheek, whose burning current glow's 
Crimson in action, carmine in repose : 

Gifts such as purchase, with unminted gold, 

Smiles from the young and blessings from the old. 

la not the i)ortrait of the boy beautiful ? The jmem goca 

II : — 

Say shall my hand with pious love restore 
The faint far pictures time Iteholds no mure 1 
How the grave senior, he whose later fame 
Sttvmps on our laws his own undying name, 
fiaw from ou high with half-patemal joy 
Some spark of promise in the studious boy, 

A nd bade him enter, with paternal tone, 

The stately precincts which he called his own. 

» * * * • 

Mow kindness ripened, till the youth might dai'e, 

Taka the low seat beside his sacred chair. 

While the gray scholar bending o’er the young, 

Spelled the square types of Abraham’s ancient tongue. 

Or with mild rapture stooped devoutly o’er 
’His MBiiUl ooorse leaf alive with curious lore ; 

Talea of mm judges, at whose awful beck. 

Handled ine broad blade •ci'oss a royal neck ; 

Or learned dreams of Israers long-lost i^ld, 

Found in the wanderer of the weMem wild. 

BBS 
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D«ftr to hit 1^ wer« DMtiK»:iM •uch m tlieso, 

Ldovot ot hi« Judo in HAi'f outumnal breeace ; 

Such were the tolee ihot won mv boyish ear, 

Told in low tones that erenioff loves to hear. 

Thus in the soene I pass so lightly o'er, 

Trod for a moment, then beheld no more. 

Strange shapes and dim, unseen by other eyes, 
Through the dark portals of the piwt arise ; 

1 see no more the uir emlnraeing throng, 

1 hear no echo to my saddened song, 

No more I heed the kind or enviuiu gaze, 

The voice of blame, the rustling thrill of praise ; 

Alone, alone, the awful past 1 tread, 

White with the marbles of the slumbering dead ; 

(Jue shadowy form my dreaming eyes behold. 

That leaila my footste|>s as it led of old. 

One floating voice, amid the silence heard, 

Ilreathes in my ear love's long unspoken word ; 

These are the scenes thy youthful eyes have known. 

My heart's w’srm pulses cisim them as its own ; 

The Mpiing compassed in th^ fln^m* clsap. 

My sms sesree circle in their twice-told grasp, 

Yet in each leaf of yon o'ershadowing tree, 

I read a legend tliat was traced by thee 
Year after year the living wave lias beat 
These smooth-worn channels with its trampling IV< t. 
Yet in each line that scores the grassy sexi, 

I MM the pathway where thy feet have trod ; 

'i'lioiigh from the scene that hears my faltering lay, 

The few that loved thet* long have pssse<l away, 

7’hy sacred presence all the imidsca|>e fills. 

Its groves, and plains, and adaiuanitue hills ! 

Ye who have known the sudden tears that tiuw*, 

Sad tears, yet sweet, the dews of twilight woe, — 

When led »y chance, your w-auderiiig eye has emssod 
Home {M>or memorial of the loved and lost, 

Hear wiUi my weakness os 1 look around 
tin the dear reiiiw of this holy ground. 

Those bowery cloisters, sliadowed and serene, 

My dreams have pictured eru initic eyes have seen 
And, oh, forgive me, if the flower 1 brought, 
liruops in my liand beside this buruiug tuought ; 

The ho^ and fears that maiied this destined hour. 

The ohui o( doubt, the startled throb of power. 

The flush of pride, the trembJiug glow of shame, 

All hide away, and leave my KaUier’s uame ! 

The grace aud imUxw of Uua introduoUoii muat be felt by 
every one. It haa all the aweetneea of Goldamith, with more 
foroe and kaa <d>viotianefli of thought. 

The poem ofNma with n dwor^iiiao m American spring, 
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equally true to general nature and to the locality where it is 
written. The truth is so evident in the one case, that we take 
it for granted in the other. The couplet on the crocus, for 
instance, — a couplet so far as I know unmatched in flower- 
painting,— gives us moat exquisitely expressed, an image that 
meets our eye every March. The ** shy turtles ranging their 
platoons,” we never have seen, and probably never shall see, 
and yet the accuracy of the picture is as clear to us as that of 
the most familiar flower of our border. 

Winter is past ; the heart of Nature warms 
' Beneath the wrecks of unresisted storms ; 

Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen. 

The Southern Slopes are fringed with tender green ; 

On sheltered banks, beneath the dripping eaves, 

Spring’s earliest nurslings spread their glowing leaves, 
Bright with the hues from wider pictures won, 

White, azure, golden, — drift, or sky, or sun : 

The snowdrop, bearing on her patient breast 
The frozen trophy tom from winter s crest ; 

The violet, gazing on the arch of blue 
Till her own iris wears its deepened hue ; 

The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould 
Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold. 

Swelled with new li/e, the darkening elm on high 
Prints her thick buds against the spotted sky ; 

On all her boughs tbe stately chestnut cleaves 
The gummy s^ud that wraps her embryo leaves ; 

The housefly, stealing from bis narrow grave, 

Drugged with the opiate that November gave. 

Beats with faint wing against the snowy pane 
Or crawls tenacious o’er its lucid plain ; 

Frf>m shaded chiuks of lichen-crusted walls 
In languid curves the gliding serpent crawls ; 

The b^'s green harper, thawing from his sleep 
Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap ; 

On floating rails that face the softening noons 
The still shy turtles range their dark platoons, 

Or toiling, aimless, o'er the mellowing fields, 

Trail through the grass their tesselat^ shield.'^ 

At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair, 

Chased to the maigin of receding floods, 

0'«r the soft meadows starred with opening buds 

la tears and blushes sighs herself away 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of Hay. 

Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blase, 

Has elustering curls the hyacinth displays, 

O'ar h^ tsB Wwles tha esealed flaurAs^ 
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Like blue^yed PallM towers erect and free. 

With ydlower flames the lengthened auiishino glows, 
And loTe lays bare the passioo-breathiag ruse; 

Queen of the leke, along its reedy rerge 
ITie riiral lily hnstens to emerge, 

Her snowy shoulders glistening as she stri{>s, 

Till morn is sultan of her parted lipa 
Then bumis the song from every leafy glwle 
The yielding season a bri^ serenade; 

Then flash the wings returning summer calls 
Throtigh the deep arches of her forest haUs ; 

The blue bird breathing from his axure plumes. 

The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms; 

Tlie thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down, 

('lad in his remnant of autumnal brown ; 

1’he oriole, drifting like a flake of fire, 

Kent by the whirlwiml from a blazing spire. 

The robin jerking bis spasmodic throat 
Uepeats, staccato, his peremptoiy note ; 

The crack-braine<l bobolink courts his crazy mate 
Poised on a bulmsb tipsy with his weight 
Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 

Keels the soft air and spreads hi* idle wingx : - 
Why dreMtu 1 here within these caging walls, 

Peaf to her voice while blooming Xattiro calls. 

While from Heaven’s face the longnlrawn shadows roll, 
And all its sunshine floods my opening soul ! 

After this we are introduced to a winter room, dclineatisl 
with equal taste and fidelity ; —the very home of lottercil 
comfort : — 

Vet in the daHcsorae crypt I left so late, 

Whoso only altar is its rusted grate, 

Sepulchral, rayless, joyless as it seems. 

Shamed by the glare of May’s refulgent beam*. 

While the dim seasons dragged their shroudeti train 
Its paler splendours were not quite in vain. 

From these dull bars the cheerful firelight’s glow 
Streamed through the casement o’er the spectral snow ; 
Here, while the night-wind wreaked its frantic will 
Un the loose ocean and the I'ock-bound hill, 

Itent the cracked topsail from its shivering yanl, 

And rived the oak a thousand stonns had scarred, 

Fenced by these walls the peaceful taijer shone, 

Kor felt a breath to swerve its trembling cone. 

Nor all uttblest the mild interior scene 
When the red curtain spreads its folded screen ; 

O'er some light task the lonely hours wmo past, 

And the long evening only flew too fact : 

Or the vidf chair its leathern arma would lend 
In i^eniid weloome to eome eaigr friend 
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Stretched on its bosom with relaxing nerves, 

Slow moulding, plastic to its hollow curves ; 

Perchance indulging, if of generous creed. 

In brave Sir Walter's dream-compelliug weed. 

Or, happier still, the evening hour would bring 
To the round table its expected ring, 

And while the punch-bowl's sounding depths were stirred, 
Its silver cherubs smiling as they heard, 

O’er caution's head the blinding hood was flung, 

And friendship loosed the jesses of the tongue. 

Then follows an enumeration not merely of book.s but of 
printers, which, I confess, took me a little bj' suiprise. I knew 
that wide readers were widely spread in the United States ; 
and that there was no lack either of ripe scholar's or of exten- 
sive libraries. I should have fully expected to find such a 
mail a» Dr. Holmes among.st the buyeia of the best works, 
ancient and modern, but hardly amongst the collectors of 
choice editions. That, I confess, did give me a very pleasant 
astonishment. Woman although I be, I have lived enough 
with such people to hold them in no small reverence. Aye, 
and I know the Baskerviile Virgil well enough by sight to 
recognise the wonderful accuracy of the portrait. Is there 
mjything under the .sun that Dr. Holmes cannot paint ! 

Such the wann life this dim retreat has known, 

Not quite deaerte<l when its guests were flo^m ; 

Nay, filled with friends, au unobtrusive set, 

Quiltlens of calls and card.s and etiquette. 

Heady to answer, never known to ask, 

Claiming no service, prompt for every task. 

On those dark shelve-s no housewife care profiine.s, 

O’er his mute flies the monarch folio reigns, 

A mingled race, the wreck of chance and time, 

That talk all tongues and breathe of every clime; 

Kach knows bis place, and each may claim his part 
In some miaint corner of his master’s heart. 

This old Decretal, won from Kloss’s hoards, 

Thick-leafed brass-cornered, ribbed with oaken boards. 
Stands the gray patriarch of the graver rows. 

Its four^ ripe century narrowing to its close ; 

Not daily conned, but glcnioos stiil to view, 

With id^tening letters wivmgbt in red and blue. 

There towers Stagira’s all-embracing sjige, 

The Aldine anchor on bis opening page ; 

There sleep the births of Plato’s heavenly mind 
fo TOO dark tomo by jealous clasps oouflnad, 

** (Him e libris " — (dare I (»U it mine) 

Of Tala'! gmt Head and KUlingworth's divine I 
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Iq illo«e tqtMn aheets the songs of llsro 611 
The siltery of smooth'leafed Bukenrille ; 

High over all, in close compact army, 

Their classic wealth the ElaeTin displi^. 

Id lower regions of the sacred space 
Kange the dense Tolumes of a humbler race ; 

There grim chiruigeons all their mysteries teach 
In spectral pictures or in crabbed speech ; 

Harrey and Haller, fresh from Nature’s page, 

Shoulder the dreamers of an earlier age, 

Lully and Geber and the learned crew 
That lored to talk of all they could not do. 

Why count the rest, whose names of later days 
That many love and all agree to praise 1 
Or point the titlee where a glance may read 
The dangerous lines of party or of creed 1 
Too well perchance the chosen list would show 
What few may care and none can claim to know. 

Each has his features, whose exterior seal 
A brush may copy or a sunbeam steal ; 

Go to his study — on the nearest shelf 
Stands the mosaic portrait of himself. 

What though for months the tranquil dust descends, 
Whitening the heads of these mine ancient friends. 

While the damp offspriDg of the modem press 
Flaunta on my table with its pictured dress; 

Not less I lure each dull familiar face. 

Nor lees should miss it from the appoint(Hl place. 

I snatch the book along whose burning leaves 
His scarlet web our wild romancer weaves, 

Yet, while proud Hesters fiery pangs I shiire, 

Hy old Ma^alia must be standing there.” 

Such is the opening of the " Astrmo.” It speaks much for 
the roan whose affluence of intellect could afionl such an out- 
flouring for a single occasion, the recitation of one solitary 
evening ; and hardly less for Uie audience that prompted and 
welcomed such an effort. 

The little book was sent to me among many others by a 
most kind and talented young friend, to whose unfailing atten- 
tion 1 owe pleasure upon pleasure of this high nature. In 
my answer 1 ezpreased the admiration which I so truly felt, 
and the next pa^et brought a fresh claim upon my gratitude ; 
a volume of "Dr. Holmes’s Collected Poems" of I know not 
what edition ; for as man and as author he commands an im- 
mense popularity in Boston, the capital of Uteratura in North 
America. This rphiiB0 i§ enrieb^ with an autograph and 
a portrait, both emineatly ohaihOteristio^-^ haod-writing 
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being clear, free, rigoroua, delicate, such a hand as could be 
written by none but au accomplished gentleman ; and the en- 
graying just like the picture which I had painted of him in my 
own mind. There is a print of Hogarth’s, “ The Election Ball,” 
full of people with their hats dung into a comer ; and it is 
said of that print that every hat could be adjusted to the 
Hgure to which it belonged. Now I feel quite certain that if 
there were a collection of living authors of all countries, Dr. 
Holmes’s head would be assigned to its right owner; the 
features and expression, not according to this system or that, 
but according to that stamp of character and intellect which 
we all tacitly recognise, belong so entirely to him individually 
as we see him in his works. 

Besides this engraving, the volume contains, together with 
a good deal of very pleasant occasional poetiy, much truth 
and much beauty. I transcribe some passages full of charity, 
“S quality which, especially in a religious sense, is perhaps 
rarer than either. The power will speak for itself : — 

" What is thy creed ?” a hundi*ed lips inquire ; 

“ Thou seekest God beneath what Christian spire ? ” 

Nor ask they idly, for uncounted lies 
Float upward on the smoke of sacrifice ; 

When man’s first incense rose above the plain, 

Of earth’s two altars, one was built by Cain ! 

Uncursed by doubt our earliest creed we take ; 

We love the precepts for the teacher’s sake ; 

The simple lessons which the nursery taught 
Fell soft and stainless on the buds of thought, 

And the full blossom owes its fairest hue 
To those sweet teardrops of affection’s due. 

Too oft the light that led our earlier hours 
Fades with the perfume of our cradle flowers ; 

The clear cold question chills to frozen doubt. 

Tired of beliefs we dread to live without. 

Oh f then if Reason waver at tby side, 
fj0t humbler memory be tby gentle guide ; 

Oo ta thy birthplace, and if faith was there, 

Repeal Itty hither’s cieed, tby mother's prayer. 

Faith loves to lean on Time's destroying arm, 

And agi^ like distance^ lends a double charm, 
la dim caAedrals, dark with vaulted gloom, 

Wkal ho^ awe iaveets the saintly tomb t 
Tbaie Pride will bow, tad anxious Care expand, 

Jmi etatpiiv Atarioe cwae with open hand j 
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Th# fiigr CM WM|N the imflotw can edore 
fiVom morn'a ftnt glimmeringa un the ubaucel floor 
Till dylDg sunset sheds his crimson stains 
Throtiiidi the hUnt halos of the irised panes. 

Yet there are grares whose rudely-sbapen soii 
Bears the fresh footprints where the sexton trod ; 
(Iraves where the retdure has not dared to .shout. 
Where the chance wild-flower has not fixed Jta root, 
Whose slumbering tenants, dead without a name, 
I'he eternal record shall at length proclaim 
J^ure aa the holiest in the long array 
Of hooded, mitred or iiaraed clay ! 


Deal meekly, gently with the hopes that gttide 
Tlie lowliest bi-other straying from thy side ; 

If right they bid thee tivmble for thine own. 

If wrong, the vcidict is for (.bat alone. 

What though the champions of thy faith esteem 
The s^aiukled fountain or baptismal sfream ; 

Hhall jealous passions in UDM i-inly strife 
(*n^sa their dark weapons o'er the waves of life I 
Let my free soul expanding as it can 
l,eave to his scheme the thoughtful Puritan ; 

But C’alvitt's d^igrna shall my li}*# decule 1 
In that stem faith my angel Mary died, 

Ur ask if Mercy's milder creeil can save, 

Bweet sister risen fi'otn thy ncw>niade grave I 
True, the harsh founders of thy church rerile<i 
That ancient faith, the trust of Krin's ohihi 
Must thou be raking in the crumbled i^ast 
For racks and fagots in her teeth to cast I 
bee from the ashes of Helrelm’s pile 
The whitened skull of old Hervetus smile i 
• • • * 

(Iriore as thou must o'er History's reekii^ page; 

Blush for the wrougs that stain thy happier age ; 

Htrive with the wanderer from the better path. 

Bearing thy message meekly, not in wrath ; 

Weep tor Uie fndl that err, the weak that fall. 

Have thine own faith, — but hope and pray for all. 

1 conclude with the following genial stanzas, worth all tlui 
temperaooe songs in the world, as inculcating temperance. 
They really form a compendium of the history Now 
England 

ov LsvniHo a roscii«iK>wu 

lUs of good old tlmss* 
merry Ohristnms efaimea ; 
btmesi, Inwre^ and true* 
when this old bewl wwi new. 


This ioeieot sAver bowl of mine, it te 
Of joyous days, sod jolly oigbli* and 
Vhif were a AW sod jorisl leoe, bat 
Tbsi dif^ tbsfr UdU io tbe pundi. 
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A SpAoish gulleoa bro^^t ilM b«r,^Bo rang the ftndent tale, — 
’TwaB hAoiniered bv an Antwerp nnith, whoee arm was like a flail ; 
And now and then between the atrokes, for fear hie strength should 
He wiped hie brow, and quaffed a cop of good old Flemish ale [fail, 

’Twaa purchased by an English squire, to please his loving dame, 
Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for the same; 

And oft, as on the ancient stock, another twig was found, 

'Twos filled with caudle, spiced and hot, and handed smoking round. 

But changing bands, it reached at length a Puritan divine, 

Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy ; and so it wa^ perhaps, 

He went to Leyden where he found conventicles and schnaps. 

And then, of course you know what’s next,— it left the Dutchman’s 
shore. 

With those that in the May flower came,— a hundred souls and 
Along with all the furniture to fill their new abodes,— [more, 

To judge by what is still on band, — at least a hundred loadk 

T waa on a dreary winter’s eve, the night was closing dim, 

When old Miles titandiah took the bowl, and filled it to the brim ; 
The little captain stood and stirred the posset with his sword, 

And all his stunly men-at-arms were ranged about the board. 

He poured the fierv Hollands in,— the man that never feared — 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow beard, 
And one by one the musketeers — the men that fought and prayed — 
All drank aa ’twere their mother's milk, and not a man afraid. 

That night, aflkighted from bis nest, the screaming eagle fiew, 

He heaH the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s wild halloo ; 
And there the sachem learned the rule be taught to kith and km, 

" Bun from the white man when you find he smells of Hollands gin.” 

A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their leaves and snows, 
A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cherub’s nose. 

When once again the bowl waa filled, but not in mirth or joy, 

T waa minted by a mother’s hand to cheer her parting boy. 

“Drink, Jolu^^aha said, “‘twill do you good— poor child, you’ll 
never bear 

This working in the diamal trench out in the midnight air ; 

And if— Qod blesa mo .'—you were hurt, ’t would keep away the chill.” 
So Jol^ (lid drink— uid well he wrought that night at Bunker’s Hill! 

1 tall you there wss generous warmth in good old English cheer ; 

I tall you 't waa a pleasant thought to bring its symbol here, 

*Thi but the fool that loves excess. Hast Uiou a drunken soul f 
The iMma is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl I 

I lova thi mamory of tha past— its pressed yet fragrant flowers 
The nuMi that olothaa its broken walli— tha ivy on its 
Kiqr tilii Mor bauble it baquaathad— my eyas grow W 

To tbaT«nia^ joys that danead around its brim. 
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I Th«tifiIlafUlra&dbonfl«tcop, MldbeMriiiinfghttoiiio,’ 
j 1%* gobltt'htUow* all it hoida, wkate'er the liquid be ; 

I And mcjr the raerube on iU face Motect me from the sin 
' That do^l one to thoee dreadful worde— dear, where Kare 
jou been f 

Dr. Holmes is still a young man, and one of the most 
eminent physioiana in Boston. He excels in singing his own 
charming songs, and speaks as well as he writes ; and, after 
reading even the smidl specimens of his poetry that my 
space has enabled me to give, my fair readers will not wonder 
to hear that he is one of the most popular persons in his 
native city. 

He is a small compact little man (says our mutual friend), 
the delight and ornament of every society that he enters, 
buzzing about like a bee, or fluttering like a humming-bird, 
exceedingly diflBcult to catch unless he be really wanted for 
some kind acty and then you are sure of him. 


XXXIl 

LETTERS OF AUTHORS. 

BAMDSL BXCUABOSOS. 

BEsroES the rich collections of State Papers and Historical 
Despatches which have been discovered in the different public 
offices, and the still more curious bundles of family epistles 
(such as the Paxton correspondence), which are every now 
and then disinterred from the forgotten repositories of old 
mansions, there is no branch of literature in which England 
is more eminent than the letters of celebrated men. 

From the moment in which Mason by a happy inspiration 
made Gray tell his own stbry^ and by dint of his charming 
letters contrived to produce from the uneventful life of a retired 
scholar one of the most attractive books ever printed, almost 
every biographer of note has followed his example. The lives 
of Oowper, of Bywn, of Soott, of Southey, of Chutes 
of Dr. Arnold, worka full of interest and vitality, owe their 
principal (fliana vo thia source. N!ay> such it the reality 

bekwgiiii to leitert written at the moment and 
intiiiM co^ flr Ifre eye cf a fcfwtritc Wend, that it » 
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probable ^st aoy geaaine series of episties, were the writer 
ever so little distinguished, would, provided they were truth- 
ful and spontaneous, possess the invaluable quality of indivi- 
duality which so often causes us to linger before an old 
portrait of which we know no more than that it is a Burgo- 
master by Rembrandt, or a Venetian Senator by Titian. The 
least skilful pen, when iSowing from the fulness of the heart, 
and untroubled by any misgivings of after publication, shall 
often paint with as faithful and life-like a touch as either of 
those great masters. 

Of letter-writers by profession we have indeed few, although 
Horace Walpole, bright, fresh, quaint, and glittering as one of 
his own most precious figures of Dresden china, is a host in 
himself. But every here and there, scattered in various and 
unlikely volumes, we meet with detached letters of eminent 
l)er8ons which lead us to wish for more. I remember two or 
three of David Hume’s which form a case in point ; one to 
Adam Smith, who had asked of him the success of his 
“ Theory of Jloral Sentiments,” in which he dallies with a 
charming playfulness with an author’s anxiety, withholding, 
delaying, interrupting himself tw'enty times, and at last pour- 
ing out without stint or measure the favourable reception of 
the work ; another, to Dr. Robertson, who appears to have 
requested his opinion of his style, bantering him on certain 
Scottish provincialisms and small pedantries— historian, 
indeed ! .Have you as ear ? ” — mixed with praise so graceful 
and kindness so genuine, that the most susceptible of vanities 
could not have t^en ofienco. 

Every now and then, too, we fall upon a long correspondence 
which the writer’s name has caused to be published, but 
which, from a thousand causes, is certain to fall into oblivion, 
although containing much that is curious. Such is “ The Life ' 
and Letters of Samuel Richardson.” • 

I suspect that the works from whence that great name is 
derived are in this generation little more than a tradition ; 
and that the “ Clarissa ” and the “ Sir Charles Grandison,” 
wLicb, together with the “ Spectators,” formed the staple of 
our great grandmothers’ libraries, find almost as few readers 
amongst their descendants as the “ Grand Cyrus,” or “ Tbe 
Brinoiss of Claves.” 

AS **Ciarissa” is concerned, great tmgedy. as 
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book unquesUcHiftbllj isi 1 do not wonder ai thia. Considering 
the story and plan of the work, the marvel is rather that 
mothers should have placed it in their daughters’ hands as 
a sort of manual of virtue, and that at Uanelagh, ladies of the 
highest character should have held up the new volumes os 
they came out, to show to their friends that they possessed 
the book of which all the world were talking, than that it 
should now be banished from the boudoir and the drawing- 
room. But as my friend, ^r Charles Grandison, has no other 
sin to answer for than that of being very long, very tedious, 
very old-fashionod, and a prig, I cannot help confessing that, 
in spite of these faults, and perhaps because of tlicm, I think 
there are worse books printed now-a-<lays, and hailed witli 
delight amongst critics feminine tlian the seven volumes that 
gave such infinite delight to the Beauties of the Court of 
George the Second. 

As pictui-es of mauners I suspect them to ho worthless. 
Richardson was a citizen in an age in which the distinctions 
of ca.ste were far more strictly observed than now-a-days ; and 
the printer of Salisbuty Court, even when retired to his villa 
at North End, had seen but little of the brilliant circles which 
he attempted to describe, and was altogether deficient in the 
airy grace aud bright and glowing fancy which might have 
supplied the place of experience. Compared with the comic 
dramatists, Congreve and Farqubar, who have left us such 
vivid pictures of the kUrikbfiis and Millamants, the Archoi-s, 
and Mrs. SuUens of that day, Richardson s'^portraits arc, like 
himself, stifi!) prim, hard, ungainly, awkward In manners, he 
utterly fails ; but in character, in sentiment, and above all, in 
' the power of bringing his personages into actual every-day 
life, he leaves evety writer of his time far behind him. Some- 
body has said of him very happily— so happily that I suppose 
K it must have been Hazlitt,— “ that the efifect of reading his 
I books is to acquire a vast aocesion of near relations.” And it 
is true. Grandmothers and grandfotbers, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins multiply upon us; we not only become acquainted 
with the people, but with their habitations; Selby House and 
Sbiiiey l^or are os familiar to us as our own dwelling ; and 
we find our way to tba oedar-parlour blindfolded. 

It was a oaiiao or a ooosequeooe of Biohaidson*i popularity 
tbit ho Bvod imoBfit a porfirct Howwipadm of young ladies, 
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Drov# tip the little weree Against the quay, 
Whence was thrown out a rope from one above, 
And Hippiaa caught it. From the virgin’s wai'tt 
Her lover dropped his arm, and blushed to think 
He had retained it there, in sight of rude 
Irreverent men ; he led her forth nor spake. 
Hippias walked silent too, until they reached 
The mansion of PeisistrAtos, her sire. 

Serenely in his sternness did the prince 
Look on them both awhile : they saw not him, 

For both had cast their eyes upon the ground. 

Are these the pirates thou hast taken, son ? ” 

Said he. “ Worse, father ! worse than pirates they 
Who thus abuse thy patience, thus abuse 
Thy pardon, thus abuse the holy rites 
Twice over.” 


''Well hast thou performed thy duty,” 
Firmly and gravely said Peisistratos. 

" Nothing, then, rash young man I could turn thy heart 
From Eunbe my daughter ? " 


" Nothing. Sir. 

Shall ever turn it. I can die but once 

And love but once. 0 Eunbe ! farewell 

“ Nay, she shall see what thou canst bear for her.” 

" 0 father ! Shut me in my chamber, shut me 
In my poor mother's tomb, dead or alive, 

But never let me see what he can bear ; 

I know how much that is when borne for me.” 

" Not yet ; come on. And lag not thou behind. 
Pirate of viigin and of princely hearts ! 

Before the people, and before tbe goddess, 

Thou hadst evinc^ the madness of thy passion. 

And now wouldst bear from home and pleuteousne.s8 
To poverty and exile, this my child,” 

Then shuddered Tbrasymedes, and e.xelaituod, 

“ 1 see my crime ; I saw it not before. 

The daughter of Peisistratos was born 
Neither for exile nor for poverty, 

Ah 1 nor for me ! ” He would have wept, but one 
Might see him, and weep worse. Tbe prince unmoved 
Strode on, and said, " To*morrow shall the people, 

All who t^eld thy trespasses, behold 
The justice of Peisistratos, the love 
He bwc$ his daughter, and the reverence 
In which he holds the highest law of Qixl” 

He spake ; end on the morrow they were one. 


Did not* Mr. Landor write this scene of Oi'estea, one fine 
June seated on a garden-roller in the court bef 

MV, Kenyou’s house in London f— fitting home for such 
in^Mfon f And ie not that the way that such scenes 


S’?! 
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The Author wm obdufAte, eod the li4/ diMppointetl ; never- 
theleee the oorreepondenoe eiMttnued, end one of the most 
amusing and obaraoteristio episodes in these six volumes is 
the storjr of a journey which Lady Bradshaigh took to London, 
and of her introduction to her unknown correspondent. 

The great novelist was at this time in his sixtieth year, and 
the &ir lady, a buxom country dame, might be some ten or 
fifteen years his junior (K.B. I have remarked it as a singular 
circumstance, that we never can ascertain a lady's age, even 
if, as in this case, she have been dead these hundred years, 
with the same absolute accuracy with which we can verify a 
gentleman's baptismal registiy) ; and, whether from 'shyness 
or from pure coquetry, she (still as Mrs. Balfour) makes an 
appointment to meet him in the Park, requesting from him a 
description by which he may be rocogni^ He sends her 
the following : — 

Short, rather plump, about five feet five inches, fair wig ; 
one hand generally in his bosom, the other a canc in it, which 
he leans upon under the skirts of his coat, that it may imper* 
oeptibly serve him as a support^ when attacked by sudden 
tremors or dizziness ; of a light brown complexion, teeth not 
yet failing him.” 

What follows is very characteristic : — 

** Looking directly ibrerigbt, as passengers would imagine, 
but observing all that stirs on either hand of him, without 
moving his i^ort neck ; a regular even pace, stealing away 
ground rather than seeming to rid it ; a grey eye, too often 
overclouded by mistiness from the head ; by chance lively, 
very lively if he sees any he loves ; if be approaches a lady, 
his eye is never fixed first on her face, but on her feet, and rears 
it up by degrees, seeming to set her down as so-and-so.” 

She actually did know him by this portrait, but had the 
cruelty to keep him parading up and down while she surveyed 
him at her leisure, and went away without declaring herself. 
This is her own account of the matter 
** Well, Sir, my curiosity is satisfied as to the distant view. 

1 passed you four times last Saturday in the Bark ; knew you 
by your own description, at least three hundred yards ofi; 

^tween the trees sod the Kail ; and had an oppor- 
tunity of surveying you unobsfrved^ your eyes being engaged 
nsoog the multittide, lookings m 1 knew, for a oeriaia will o'- 
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But all thin^ else about her drawn 
From May*time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shage, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view 
A spirit, yet a woman too I 
Her household motions light and free 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

• Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smile?* 

And now I see with eyes serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Knduntuce, foresight, strength and skill, 

A iMjrfect woman nobly planned, 

I’o warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light. 

I would add ‘‘ Ijaodamia,” if it were not too long, and the 
“ Yew-trees,” if I had not a misgiving that I have somewhere 
planted tliose deathless trunks before. In liow many ways is 
a great poet glorious ! I met with a few lines taken from that 
noble poem the otlier day in the “ Modern Painters,” cited for 
the landscape : — 

“ Huge trunks, and e.ich particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serjieiitine, 

Upcoiling and iuveterately convolved ! 

Beneath whose shade 

With sheddiiigs from the pinol umbrage tinged 
Perennially — ” 

and so forth. Mr. Ruskin cited this fine passage for the picture, 
1 for the personifications : — 

Ghostly shapes 

May meet at noontide, Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight, Death the skeleton, 

And Time the shadow I *' 

Both quoted the lines for dififbrent excellenoea, and both 
were right. 
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AMERICAN POETS. 

OLIVER WENDELL lloLMFS. 

Amongst tlio strange events of tho.so strange rlays <»f 
ours, when revolutions ami cotint^T-riiVolutions, c»»natituti«)n.s 
ohangcil one week and reohanged the next, s«'em to crowd into 
a fortnight the work of a century, annihilating time, just av 
radways and electric t-elegraph.H annihilate L|y.ace— in tliesr 
days of curious novelty, nothing hastaki ii me more pic.tsantly 
hy surprise than the school of true and original poetry that 
has sprung tip among our bliMsl relations (I hail well nigl. 
CiUletl them our feilow-countrymen) acroH.s the Atlantic ; they 
who speak the same tongue and inherit the siiinc literatur*'. 
And of all this flight of genuine |>oetH, I hanllyknow any oik 
so original as Dr. Holmes. For him we ran tind no living pro 
toty|>e ; to track his footstep, weinuht trawl back as far a' 
Pope or Dryden ; and to my mind it would Is? well if some <») 
our own iiards woidd take the saiuo journey— provided 
it produced the same result, Isdty, {siiguaiit, gnux-fiil, gntd l, 
high of thought, and clear of w<ml, wt* eould fancy ouim Ivr^ 
reatling some pungent jmge of “ Absalom and Acliitophi*!,” o: 
of the “Moral Epistles,’* if it were not for the pervadiiij^ 
nationality, which, excepting Wliittit'r, American p«»etb iriM 
generally wanted, and for that true reflection of the manitei> 
and the follies of the age, without which satire would fail 
alike of its purpose and its name. 

7’he work of which I am aUiut to offer a sample, all too 
brief, is a little book much too brief itself ; a little book ol 
leas than forty pages, describetl in the title-page as ‘^A'tne.t 
— a Poem, delivered before the Phi Reta Kapp Society < f 
Yale Oollege, August IS60, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, aii<l 
printed at the request of the Society ” 

The introduction tells most graoefully in verse that rather, 
perhaps^ impliet than relates, the cause of the author's visit 
to the ooU^ dear to him as the plaoe of his fathers 
eduoatioD 
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feeding upon their praises— always a dangerous diet for authors 
— and talking and writing of little else than his different works. 
His own family consi.sted of three daughters, of whom (although 
his domestic character stands very high) we hear little, whilst 
of Miss Highmore, Miss Mulso, Miss Westcomb, the Miss 
Fieldings, and the Miss Colliers, and their several lovers, we 
hear a great deal. There is even a coloured engraving, curiously 
inartistic, representing Richardson a smug and comely little 
old man sitting in the summer-house which he called his 
grotto, reading his manuscript to a party of three fair damsels 
and their future husban<l.s. 

The latly who seems to have interested him most — whose 
lettei*8, with hi.s rejoinders, do actually lill a volume and a half 
of the six of which the collection consists, and might easily, 
the editor says, have ls*on exte nded to six raore~is a certain 
Jjady Bradshaigh, the wife of Sir Roger Bradshaigh, of the 
Haigh, Lancashire, who wrote to hini first under the feigned 
name of Balfour, and continued to address him under that 
apfwllation for a con.sidomhlo time. 

The occasion of her lirst letter was the suspense in which 
the admirers of “ (’laris-a*’ were left as to her fate, by the 
publication of the work in seiuirate portions and at lengthened 
intervals. 'J'he story of the book may l)e told in very few 
words. It consists of the Initrayal of the heroine by her 
lover, a liliertine, drawn with atimirablo sjiirit and skill, an<l 
endowed with .so many fine qualities of person and intellect, 
that many of the author’s friends implored, its if they had 
twen real persons, for the reformation of Lovelace, and the 
happiness of his fair mistrcs.s. 

Upon this hint spoke Lady Bi-a<Ishaigh ; and her earnest- 
ness and pertinacity is really a thing to wonder at. She sank 
upon her knees, she begged, she reitsoued, she threatened, 
she stormed. There was not a weapon in the female armoury 
that she did not force into her service ; and her ardour and 
fervency give so much eloquence to her pleadings, that she 
has considerably the best of the dispute ; chiefly because 
Richardson had not honesty enough to tell her the real cause 
of his resolution to bring the story to a tragic end, which was 
of course its artistic effect, but entrenched himself in all sorts 
of pitiful evasions and false moralities, instead of saying 
frankly that a happy conclusion would have spoilt the booJt. 
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The author was obdurate, and the lady disappointed ; never* 
theicss the corres])oudence continued, and one of the most 
amusing and characteristic episofies in these six volumes is 
the story of a journey which I^y Bradahaigh took to London, 
and of her introduction to her unknown correspondent. 

The great novelist was at this time in his sixtieth year, and 
the fair lady, a buxom country dame, might be some ten or 
hfteen years his junior (N.B. I have remarked it as a singular 
circumstance, that we never can nsoertiiin a lady’s age, even 
if, a.s ill this cjiso, sho have lx‘en dead these hundred years, 
with the same ab.solute aecuraoy with which we can verify a 
gentieman's baptismal rt‘gi.stry) ; and, wlicther from shyness 
or from pure cfM|uetrv, she (.still as Mrs. Balfour) makes an 
upfKiiiitmcnt to meet him in the Park, ro<piesting from him a 
ilescription by whieh be may la* reeognised. lie sends lur 
the following : — 

“ Hbtirt, rather plump, about five feet five inclns, fair wig, 
one hand generally in bis bosom, the other a eanc in it, whieh 
In* leans U|Htn uinler the skirts of his oo.if, that it may imjs*!’- 
eeptibly serve him as a sup|>ort, when atUieked by sudden 
tremorw or diz/iinvss ; of a light brown eomple.\ioii, teeth not 
yet failing him.” 

AVhat follows is very chamcteri.>tie 

Looking directly f»»reright, as jKwseiigers would imagine, 
but observing all that stirs on either hand of him, without 
moving his short iie<'k ; a rogiil.ir <'Ven paee, stealing awav 
ground rather than seeming to iid it; a grey eye, tiai often 
overclouded by iiimtine.s.s from the heaii ; by chance livdv, 
very lively if he sees any lie loves ; if ho appn>uehes a Iinly, 
his eye is never fixed first on her face, but on her feet, ami rear^ 
it up by degrees, seeming to set her down as st>-and*s<i.” 

She actually did know him by tins jiorirait, but had tlir 
cruelty to keep him |»ariidiug up and down while she surveyeil 
him at her leisure, and went away without declaring hersclt. 
This is her own account of the matter : — 

“ Well, Sir, my curiosity is satisfied as to the distant view. 

I passed you four times last Saturday in the Park ; know you 
by your own description, at least three hundred yards oil, 
waling between the trees and the Mull ; and had an oppor- 
tuoity of surveying you unobserved, your eyes beiug engag*^'^ 
among the multitude, looking, as I kuew, for a certain wilbo - 
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who, I have a notion, escaped being known to yon, 
though not your notice, for you looked at me every time 
I passed ! but I put on so unconcerned a countenance, that I 
am almost sure I deceived you, ♦ * * o that this fiiet 
meeting was over ! 

Shall I tell you, Sir, what it puts me in mind of 1 When 
I was very young, I had a mind to bathe in a cold bath. 
When I came to the edge, I tried it first with one hand, then 
with the other. In the same manner, my feet ; drew them 
back again ; ventured to my ankles, then drew back. But, 
having a strong inclination to go farther (being very sure 
1 should like it, were the first shock over), I at last took a 
resolution, and plunged at once over head and ears, and, as 
I imagined, was delighted ; so that I only repented I had not 
before found courage to execute what gave me so much 
pleasure.** 

Still, however, the lady coquets, and the gentleman becomes 
a little angry; after some rei)etition of his grievances, he 
continues : — 

“ Yet I resolved to try my fortune on Saturday in the Park, 
in my way to North End. The day, indeed, thought I, is not 
promising ; but where so great an earnestness is professed, 
and the huly, possibly, by this time made acquainted with the 
disappointment sho has given me, who knows but she will be 
carried in a chair to the Park, to make me amends, and there 
reveal herself. Three diflereut chairs at different times saw I. 
My hope, therefore, not so very much out of the way ; but 
in none of them the lady I wislnxl to see. Up the Mall walked 
I ; down the Mall, and up again, in my way to North End. 
Oh, this dear will-o’-the-wisp, thought I ! When nearest, 
furthest off I Why shouhi I at this time of life ! And all the 
spiteflil things I could think of I muttered to myself. And 
how. Madam, am I to banish them from my memory, when I 
800 you so very careful to conceal yourself ; when I see you st) 
very apprehensive of my curiosity, and so little confiding in 
my generosity ? Oh, Matiam! you know me notl You will 
aot know me ! ” 

Audi, so they go on, the gentleman remonstrating^ the lady 
back, through fifty pages of letter-press— more or 
when their cross-purposes would have ended there 
W had not Lady Bradshaigb gone to Mr. High* 

' 0 0 



to tlow ft portnit of hor tmlmowu firhnd, wliere 
onoogh trftnftpired to ouggeot to the pointer, who teew of the 
oorreopondefooey thot he woft loikiog to the person Who hftd so 
myetifled the unlucky author. He dieoovered thiii the gen- 
tlenum who escorted her was of Lanooshlre, and called Sir 
Boger: his servant heard the surname from the oooohman, 
and was positive that it began with a B ; and after so much 
had been done in the way of detection, the fhir delinquent 
avowed herself, and the game of hide and seek was frirly over. 
Let it be added, that, in spite of all this nonsense, Lady Brads- 
faaigh was a warm-hearted and well-conducted woman, and 
that her devotion to the writer of her idolatry ended only 
with his life. 

I have said that Richardson's correspondents were almost 
exclusively feminine, although there are a few letters from 
Dr. Young, Colley Cibber, Aaron Hill, and others of that class, 
and one note from Dr. Johnson, whom our printer, frmiliar 
with kind and generous actions, bail had the honour to bail. 
These female correspondents all, with one exception, bear out 
an opinion which I have long ventured to entertain of thu 
gsiiMft] inferiority of women's letters. For the truth of which 
1 would only appeal to the collections of sucli as are inovst 
celebrated in that line, from the over-rated Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu down to Anna Seward. Mrs. Montagu. Mrs. 
Delany, Mra. Vesey, Misa Talbot, Miss Bowdler, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Mrs. Hannah More — what are they ? There is, to be 
•ure, one great exoeption in general literature— for Maiiumo 
de Sevign^ is, perhiqw, the m<Mt dcli8h tfiyLlI«ttgt'-w^»*ih?r who 
ever put pen to paper. And tkere isariothor exoeption, alsi' 
ft foreigner, in this ooUoction — an exception all the more 
charming because foreign, for the Qermau idiom undoubtedly 
adds grace and freshness to the sweet simplicity ofiira. Klop- 
stock's communications. I need not aixilogise for transcribing' 
i£efn all. Would that she had been spared to write more ! 

**Rambatg, November 29th, 

** Hooouru4 

** Will you permit me to take this opportunity, in sending 
ft letter to Dr Young, to address myself to you ? It is very 
long ago tiiftt I wished to do it B^ng finished your ^Cla- 
<«h, thoiMUiwi^ boohf) lemiU have prayed you to 
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lifta liktory of » manly Clariasa, but I had not ootmigo 
•llNlKli ii that titno. I ahoiikt havo it no more to-day, as this 
la oafy my iiat E&^iah letteiv-bat I hare it ! It may be 
baoaiiae 1 am now Klopetook’s wife (I belieye yon ksdw my 
bwlauid by Mr, Hofaorst), and then 1 was only the single 
young girl You have since written the manly Clarissa, with- 
out my prayer. Oh, you have done it, to the great joy and 
thanks of all your happy readers ! Now you can write no 
morO) you must write the history of an angel. 

** Poor Hoborst I he is gone. Not killed in the battle (he 
was present at two), but by the fever. The Hungarian hussars 
have tdcen your works, with our letters, and all what he was 
worti^ a little time before his death. But the £ing of Prussia 
recompensed him with a company of cavalry. Poor friend ! 
he did not long enjoy it. 

** He has made me acquainted with all your lovely daugh- 
ters. I kiss them ail with my best sisterly kiss, but especially 
Mrs. Martha, of whom he says that she writes as her father. 
Tell hmr in my name, dear Sir, if this be true, that it is an 
aflhir of conscience not to let print her writings. Though I 
am otherwise of that sentiment, that a woman who writes not 
thus, or as Mrs. Kowe, should never let print her works. 

Will you pardon me this first long letter, Sir ? Will you 
tell me if 1 shall write a second ? 1 am, honoured Sir, your 
most humbis servant, « Klopstock.’* 

** Hamburg, March 14th, 1758. 

* You are very kind, Sir, to wish to know everything of 
your Hamburg kindred. TTbien I will obey, and speak of 
nothing but myself in this letter. 

“ You vHU know all what concerns me. Love, dear Sir, is 
si] what me conoems. And love shall be all what 1 will tell 
you in this letter. 

, **In <Hie happy night I read my husband’s poem, ‘The 
Messiah.* 1 was extremely touched with it. The next day, I 
aaksd oils of his friends who was the author of this poem ? 
sod Uua was the first time I heard Klopstock’s name. I 
Wihrrs I fWl immediately in love with him. At the least, my 
Ahmiglits wsia ever with him filled, especially because hts 
Ikistid tojid ms very much of hia character. But 1 had no 
/iMpeagfSr to sse him, when quite unexpectedly I heard ths^ 

GO S 
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he should pass through Hamburg: I wrote immediatel/ to 
the same friend, for procuring bj his means that 1 might see 
the author of * The Messiah,* when in Hamburg. He told him 
that a oertam girl at Hamburg wished to see him, and, for all 
recommendation, showed him some letters in which 1 made 
bold to criticise Klopaiock% versea Klopstock came, and 
came to me. I must confess that, though greatly prepossessed 
of his qualities, I never thought him the amiable youth whom 
I found him. This made it« effect. After having seen him 
two hours, I was obliged to pass the evening in a company 
which never had been so wearisome to me. 1 could not 
speak ; I could not play ; 1 thought I saw nothing but KIop* 
stock. I saw him the next day and the following, and we 
were very seriously friends. But the fourth day he deijartcil. 
It was a strong hour, the hour of his departure. He wrote 
soon after ; and from that rime our correspondence began to 
be a very diligent one. I sincerely boheved my love to be 
friendship. I spoke with my friends of nothing but Klo})- 
stock, and showed his letters. They rallied at me, and said 
I was in love. 1 rallied them again, and said that they roust 
have a very frieudshipless heart, if they had no idea of friend- 
ship to a man as well as to a woman. Thus it continued for 
eight months, in which time my friends found as much Jove 
in Klopstock’s letters as in me. 1 {>erceived it likewi.se, hut 1 
would not believe it. At the last, Klopstock said plainly that 
he loved ; and I startled as for a wrong thing. 1 answered 
that it was no love, but friendship as it was what I felt for 
him ; we bad not seen one another enough to love (as if love 
must have more time than friendship 1 ) This was sincerely 
my meaning, and I had this meaning till Kloi>stock came 
again to Hamburg. This he did a year after we had seen one 
miother the first time. Wo saw we were friends ; we loved, 
and we believed that we loved ; and a short time after I could 
even tell Klopstock that I loved. But we were obliged to 
part again, and wait two years for our wedding. My mother 
would not let me marry a stranger. I could marry then with- 
out her oonsentment^as, by the death of my father, my fortune 
depMided not on her. But this waa a horrible idea for me, 
and thank Heaven that I have prevailed by prayers t At this 
Mme, knowing Hlopetook, aha loves him as her lifely son, and 
^hanka God tbal aha ha# not paniatad. Wa married, and 
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X Bin the happiest wife in the world. lo some few months it 
will bo fear years that 1 am so happy, and still I dote upon 
Klopstock as if he was my bridegroom. 

** If you knew my husband you would not wonder. If you 
knew his poem I could descri^ him very briefly, by saying he 
is in all respects what he is as a poet. This 1 can say with all 
wifely modesty. But I dare not to speak of my husband ; I 
am idl raptures when I do it. And as happy as 1 am in love, 
so happy am I in friendship in my mother, two elder sisters, 
and five other women. How rich 1 am I 

** Sir, you have willed that I should speak of myself, but I 
fear I have done it too much. Yet you see how it interests 
me. ** I am, Sir, &c. &c &c.” 

"Hamburg, May 6th, 1758, 

" It is not possible, Sir, to tell you what a joy your letters 
give roe. My heart is very able to esteem the favour that you 
in your venerable age are so condescending good to answer so 
soon the letters of an unknown young woman, who has no 
other merit than a heart full of friendship, though at so many 
miles of distance. 

It will be a delightful occupation for me, my dear Mr. 
Richardson, to make you more acquainted with my husband’s 
poem. Nobody can do it better than 1, being the person who 
knows the most of that which is not yet published ; being 
always present at the birth of the young verses, which begin 
always by fragments here and there of a subject of which his 
soul is just then filled. He has many great fragments of the 
whole work ready. You may think that two people, who love 
is we do, have no need of two chambers. We are always in 
the same. I, with my little work, still, still, only regarding 
toy husband’s sweet face, which is so venerable at that time ! 
with tears of devotion and all the sublimity of the subject. 
My husband reading me his young verses and sufifering my 
critioisms. Ten books are published, which I think probably 
the middle of the whole. I will, as soon as I can, translate 
you the aiguments of these ten books, and what besides I 
think of them. The verses of the poem are without rhymes, 
•nd are bexameters) which sort of verses my husband has 
been the first to introduce in our language, we behig still 
slosely attaobed to the rhymes and iambics. 
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*And our diMr Dr. Toung li«a been soillT BufebekbeUer, 
1 thenk Ood «k»ig with jon. And you, my deer, dear friend, 
bare not hope of cure of a severe nervout makdy t How I 
trembled as I read it I I pray Ood to give to you at the least 
liatience and alleviation. Though I oan read very well your 
hand'Wiiting, yon shall write no more if it is inoommodtous 
to you. Be to good to dictate only to Mrs. Patty ; it will be 
veiy agreeable to me to have so amiable a correspondent. And 
then I will still more than now preserve the two of your own 
handwriting as treasures. 

** I am very glad, Sir, that you will take my Enghsb as it k. 
I knew very well that it may not always English, but 1 
thought for you it was intelligible. My husband asked me, an 
I was wilting my first letter, if I would not write in French ? 
‘Ko,* said I, ‘I will not wnto in this pretty but language 
to Mr. Richardson’ (though so polite, so cultivated, and no 
longer fade in the mouth of a Bossiiet). As far as 1 know, 
neither we, nor you, nor the Italians have the word fade. How 
have the French found this characteristic word for their 
nation 1 Our German tongue, which only bt^ins to be culti- 
vated, has much more conformity with the English than the 
French. 

“ I wish, Sir, I could fulfil your request of bringing you 
acquainted with so many good people os you think of. Though 
1 love my friends dearly, and though they are good, 1 have 
however much to pardon, except in the single Klopstock 
alone, ffe is good, really good, good at the bottom — in all the 
foldings of his heari 1 know him ; and sometimes 1 think if 
we knew others in the same manner, the better we should find 
them. For it may be that an action displeases us which would 
please us, if we knew its true aim and whole extent. No one 
of my friends is so happy as I am ; but no one has bad courage 
to marry as I did. They have married as people marry ; and 
they are happy as people are happy. Only one, as I may say my 
dearest friend, is unhi^ipy, though she ^ as good a pur|K)se 
as 1 myaelf. She has married in my absence ; but had 1 been 
present, I might, it may be, have been mktaken in her bus- 
band as well as she. 

• How kmg a letter k thk again 1 But I oan write no short 
•iMi to you. OompUmeDts from my husband, fro Ac.” 
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. \ " Hwnbui^, August 27lh, 1758. 

Why think you, dew Sir> that I answer so late 1 I will 
tall yott my reasons. But before all, how does Miss Patty, and 
how do youiaelff Have not you guessed that I, summing 
w all my happinesses, and not speaking of children, had none I 
Fes, Sir, this has been my only wish ungratified for these four 
yearn 1 have been more than'once unhappy with disappoint- 
ments : but yet, thanks, thanks to God, 1 am in full hope to 
be mother in the month of November. The little preparations 
for my child and child-bed (and they are so dear to me) have 
taken so much time that 1 oould not answer your letter, nor 
give the promised scones of ‘ The Messiah.’ This is likewise 
the reason why I am still here, for properly we dwell in Copen- 
hagen. Our staying here is only a visit (but a long one) wMch 
we pay my family. I not being able to travel yet, my hua« 
band has been obliged to make a little voyage alone to Copen- 
hagen ! He is absent— a cloud over my happiness ! He will 
soon return. — But what does that help ? He is yet equally 
absent !— -We write to each other every post— but what are 
letters to presence ?— But I will speak no more of this little 
cloud ; I will only tell my happiness ! But I cannot tell ho.w 
I rejoice ! A son of my dear Klopstock ! Ob, when shall I 
have him 7 It is long since I have made the remark, that 
geqjiuses do not engender geniuses. No children at all, bad 
sons, or at the most lovely daughters like you and Milton. 
But a daughter or a son only, with a good heart, without 
genius, I will nevertheless love dearly. 

** 1 think that about this time a nephew of mine will wait 
on you. His name is Widhem^ a young rich merchant, who 
has no bad qualities, and several good, which he has still to 
cultivate. His mother was, I think, twenty years older than 
I, but we other cbildran loved her dearly like a mother. She 
had an excellent character, but is long since dead. 

** This ia no letter but only a newspaper of your Hamburg 
daughter. When I have my husband and my child I will 
write you more (if God gives me health and life). You will 
think that t shall not be a mother only but a nurse also ; 
though the latter (thank God that the former is not so too) 
ia ^uite against fitshion and good breeding, and though nobody 
^ think it poaaible to be always with the child at home. 

"M. KLorsTooc.** 
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This VM iha M letter fitjm this sweet creature. The 
teat in the series is ifirom a different hand. 

"HimoTer, December 21st, 17fid. 

** Honoured Sir, 

* As perhaps you do not know that one of your fiiir oorre.v 
pondeuts, Mrs. Klopstock, diecf in a very dreadful manner, in 
child-bed, I think myself obliged to acquaint you with this 
most melancholy accident. 

** Mr. Klotwtock. in the first motion of his afBiction, com- 
posed an ode to God Almighty, which 1 have not yet seen, but 
I hope to get by and by. 

** I shall esteem myself highly favoured by a line or two 
from any of your family, for I presumo you sometimes kindly 
remember 

" Vour most hiunblo servant, 

“ And great admirer, 

“ L. L. 0. Major.” 

* A subsequent letter contradicts the fact of the ode's being 
oomiMMed at this time. But a comparison of the dates of Mr. 
Major’s communication and of Mrs, Klop.stook’s last inte- 
resting letter, still brings this iK>etising a great calamity far 
too near the time of its occurrence, to be satisfactory to those 
who have road and sympathised with the quick feelings of the 
devoted wife. It is ]>leasantor to remember that Klopstock 
never married again, till, in his old age, a few years before his 
death, he had the ceremony performed between himself and 
a kinswoman, who lived with him, in order to entitle her, 
as bis widow, to the pensions ho enjoyed from different 
Courts. 


xxxnr. 

FINE SINGLE POEMS, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, ITC. 

NoTBtira seems stranger amidst the strange fluotuations of 
popularity, than the way in which the eoitga and shorter 
poems of ^ most eminent writ^ occasionally psas from the 
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highest rogue into the most complete oblivion, and are at once 
forgotten, aa if they had never been. Scott’s spirited ballad, 
** The Bonnets of Jennie Dundee,” is a case in point. Several 
persons (amongst the rest Mrs. Hughes, the valued friend of 
the author) have complained to me, not only that it is not 
included among Sir Walter’s ballads, but that they were unable 
to discover it elsewhere. Upon mentioning this to another 
dear friend of mine, the man who, of all whom I have known, 
has the keenest scent for literary game, and is the most cer- 
tain to discover a lost poem, he threw himself upon the track, 
and foiling to obtain a printed copy, succeeded in procuring 
one ill manuscript, taken down from the lips of a Veteran 
vocalist ; not, as I should judge, from his recitation, but from 
his singing, for it is no uncommon thing with singers to be 
unable to divorce the sense from the sound, so that you 
must have the music with the words, or go without them 
altogether. 

At all events this transcript is a curiosity. The whole 
ballad is written as if it were prose : no capital at the begin- 
ning of the lines ; no break, as indicated by the rhyme, at the 
conclusion ; no division between the stanzas. All these cere- 
monies are cast aside with a bold contempt for vulgar usages, 
and the entire song thrown into one long paragraph. I think 
it is Cowper who wrote a rhyming letter upon the same prin- 
ciple ; but the jingle being more obtrusive, and the chorus a 
wanting; the effect of the intentional pleasantry is for less 
ludicrous than that produced by this unconscious and graver 
error. 

I endeavoured to restore the natural divisions of the verse ; 
and having sinoe discovered a printed copy, buried in the 
Doom of Devorgoil, where of coui’se nobody looked for it, 1 
am delighted to transfer to my pages one of the most spirited 
and oharact^istio ballads ever written. 

To the Lords of Convention ’t was Claverhouse who 
Kre the king’s crown shall fall there are crowns to bo broke ; 

So let each cavalicv who loves honour and me, 

Come follow the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my cen ; 

Gbma saddle your horses, and call up your men ; 

Onme open the Westport and let us gangfree. 

And it’s room for the bonnets of Bom^ Dundee I 
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Tli« b«ll« »re rwag baokwanl^ tb* drums thsy srs bsst; 

But the ProTost» deuce men, ssid, "* Just e’en let him bs^ 
llie Gude Towo is weel quit of that JDet) of JP nn dee 1 * 
Ceaae fill up mjr cup^ Aa 

As be rode down the ssnciifled bends of the Bow 
Ilk oaiiine was flytiog and shaking her pow ; 

But the young plants of grace ^ey looked eowthie and slee, 
Thixiking luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee f 
Come fill up my cup, ko. 

With eour^featured Whigs the Orass-msrket was tbraaged 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hanged ; 

There was spite in each look, there was fear in each e*e 
As they watched for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, Ac. 

Theee cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and bad spears. 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill oavaiiors ; 

But they shrunk to close-heaiis, and the causeway waa free 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Como fill up my cup, Ac. 

He spurred to the foot of the proud castle rock. 

And with the gay Gordon he gslJsntly spoke ; 

** Let Hons Meg and her mamiws speak twa words or throe 
For the lore of tf»e bonnet of Bonny Dundee." 

Oome fill up my cup, Aa 

The Gordon domands of him which way he goes — 

** Where'er shall direct me the slisde of Montrose ! 

Tour Grace in short space shall hear tidings of me 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup. Ac. 

There sre hills beyond PenHand, and lands beyond Forth ; 
If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there's chbfii in the North ; 
'Hiere are wild Duniewassals three thousand times t hree 
Win cry * Hoigh I’ for the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill op my cup, Ao. 

There’s Inmss on the target of barkened bull-hide. 

There 's steel in the scabbarrt that danglee beside^ 

The braM shall be burnished, the steel shall flash fires 
Ab k toes of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

OooMrfiU up my ou|^ Ao. 

** Awny to the to the onres, to the roeks,r** 

Bps I owm am nsiurper I’ll erouoh with the fox ; 

Amd fills# Whhp, in the midst of your glee, 

Ton hsve not seen the Mctmfhotmad m msu* 

Osno fill 1 ^ my ett|b Asw 
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H* #»ftd hi* iMtood hia^, «d 4 th« wen blows, 

1^1k^Att»4rBiii« cbwhed, lud the horaetnes rode os, 

Till on lUr|»lston*i elifib and on Clermieton'i lea 
Died away the wild warnotes of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can ; 

Come saddle the hones, and call up the men ; 

Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 

For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee f 

There are abundant indications that the “Bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee '* was a favourite, with its illustrious writer. The 
hdlowing song, from “ The Pirate,” is interesting, not merely 
from its own merit, but from an anecdote related by Mr. Lock- 
hart. When on a tour in the North of England, it was sung 
to Sir Walter as set by Mrs, Robert Arkwright. “ Beautiful 
words,” .observed ho ; “Byron’s of course.” He was much 
shocked when undeceived. 

The stanzas themselves are deeply touching. They form 
part of a serenade, sung by Cleveland under Minna's window 
when compelled to return to his ship. 

Farewell ! farewell f the voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tone with you ; 

It's next must join the seaward cheer, 

And shout among the shouting crew. 

The accents which I scarce could form. 

Beneath your frown's controlling check, 

Must give the word above the storm 
To cut the mast and clear the wreck. 

The timid eye I dared not rai.se, 

The hand that shook when pressed to thiue, 

Must point the gtms upon the chase, 

Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 

To all I love or hope or fear, 

Honour or own. a long adieu ! 

To all that life has soft and dear. 

Farewell ! save memory of you I 

The Hfies have much of the fiow peculiar to liord Byron, 
and were therefore perhaps selected as adapted to her purpose 
by their muaioal composer. In general, musical people say that 
Sir Walter Soott’a songs are ill suited te music, difficult to set, 
difficult to sing. One cannot help suspecting that the feult 
rests with tha musie, that cannot blend itself with such poetry. 
Where in our language shall we hnd more delumus melody 
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thftn in • County Guy f ♦» *ni« Hbythm of tho towo rivals the 
fkncy of the inai^ry aod tho tooderneu of the thought 

Ah I County Guy, tho hour U nigh. 

The sun hae left tho lea ; 

Tho orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breece to on the aea. 

The lark hU lay who trilled all day. 

Site hushed hie partner nigh ; 

Bee, bird, and bower confeee the hour .* — 

But when is County Quy f 

The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd's suit to hear; 

To beauty thy by lattice high. 

Singe high born cavalier. 

The star of love, all stara above, 

Now reigns o’er wirth and eky ; 

And high and low the influence know • 

But where is County Guy f 

Thia little poem can hardly be surpaased ; but here arc two 
others, one by tho late, and one by tho present Laureate, 
worthy to be printed on the same page. 


LOOT. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 

Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to pniiKe, 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye; 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is sbioiug in the aky. 

Shs lived unknown, and few eould know 
When Lucy ceased to l>e ; 

But shs is in her gravs, and oh, 

Ths diflbrenoe to ms I 

Mr. Teimysoii** daUoious song, published only in the lat. r 
•ditioQi of *^Ths Prinosss,” is less generally knoa'a 


Tbs mkadour ISdls tm sasUs walls 
Ana snowy summits old in stoiy ; 

Tbs long light shskss aeroas ths Imss 
And MW wild estsnot Isaps ta glory ; 

Sib»w, bai^ Mow, set tho wild swost flying ; 
Blow, Migko; MMwat^ oohesl^dyinil^ dying, dying. 
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Oht luvl; heftr f how thin and clear 
And thinner, clearer, farther going I 
Oh t sweet and far, from cliff and scar 
The horns of Eldand faintly blowing; 

Blow, let ns hear the purple glens replying ; 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O lore, they die on yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill, on field, on river ; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

It is like a descent from Faiiyland to the wild stormy ocean, 
tc turn from the dying falls of Mr. Tennyson’s stanzas to the 
homely sea^ng of Allan Cunningham. And yet that sea- 
song has high merit ; it resembles the bold stalwart form, the 
free and generous spirit of the author, one of the noblest 
specimens of the Scottish peasant, elevated into a superior 
rank, as much by conduct and character, as by talent and 
industry. 

A wet flheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and swelling sail, 

Anri bends the pallaui mast : 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free, 

Away the g()od ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lea. 

" Oh, for a soft and gentle wind !” 

I hell'd a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high ! 

And white waves heavin;; hii'h, luy boys, 

The good ship light and free ; 

The worlii of waters is our home, 

■ Aud merry men are we. 

There 's tempest in yon hornerl moon, 

Aurl lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark 1 the music, m.iriners, 

The wind is piping loud ! 

The winii is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free ; 

Whilst the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the seel 

One of the most chiurraing of English song-writers, happily 
etili epexed to us, is he who, under the name of Barry Com- 
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wall) has given so man/ fine 1/riOt to otnrlangnage. What oan 
be more spirited than this Ba^hanalian song 7 
Sing I — ^who lingt 

To her who weareth a hundred rings 1 
Ah) who is thU kd/ floe t 
The Vine, >x>ys, the Vine t 
The mother of mighty wine. 

A roamer is she 
O’er wait and tre<^ 

And sometimea very good company/. 

Drink ! — who drinks 

To her who bluxheth anri never thinks ? 

Ah, who is this maid of mine t 
The Qrape, bojs, the Qrape ! 

Oh never let her escH]}e 
Until she be turned to wine. 

For better is she 
Than vine can be, 

And very, very good company. 

Dream I— who dreams 

Of the God that governs a thousand streams ? 

Ah, who is this spirit 6ne 7 
’Tis Wine, boys, tis Wine ! 

God Bacchus, a fHeud of mine. 

Oh better is he 
Than grape or tree, 

And the best of all good company. 

I cannot resist the temptation of adding to the stanzas of 
the living poet one from him that can never die. 

80K0.— FROM “AKTOKr AND OLKOPATRA.” 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne, 

In thy vaU our cares he drowned ; 

With thy grapes our hairs be crowned ; 

Cup us till the world go round ; 

Cup us till the world go round. 

Of Thomas Hoofl’s four great lyrical poems, the gi-eatest is 
“The Bridge of Sighs;” it is one gush of tenderness and 
(harity. 

One more imfortunate 
Weary of breath, 

Bashly importuwd^ 

Gone tc her death ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care; 

/hshImMd so slenderly, 

Toangitidfo iiirl 



Look at hor garmenta* 
C l ingi i ^ like cerements ; 
While the wave conartantlT' 
Dripe from tier clothing ; 
Tmke her op instantly, 
Loring not loathing. 

Touch her not scornhilly ; 
Think of her moamfhlly ; 
Gently and humanly ; 

Not of the stains of her : 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. 

Rash and andutifol; 

Past all dishonour. 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Still for all slips of hers 
One of Eve’s family j 
Wipe those p>oor Ups of hers. 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses. 

Escaped from the comb; 

Her fair auburn tresses : 
While wonderment guesses 
Where was her home. 

Who was her father f 
Who was her mother ? 

Had she a sister t 
Had she a brother f 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 

Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 

Oh ! it was pitiful 1 
Near a whole city full. 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 

Batherly, motherly 
Feelings had chans^. 

Love^ by harsh oTidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Eren Ood*s providence 
Ssomteg eatoaiiged. ' 
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Where the leiupe quiver. 

So fiM* in the river. 

With « many a light 
Fratn window Mad casement 
From gaii'et to beaement. 
She stood with amaeemont. 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver. 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life's history, 

Qlad to death's mystery 
Swift to bo hurled ; 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world. 

In she plutii?ed boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran ; 

Over the brink of at 
Picture it, think of it, 
Dissolute man 1 
Dave in it, daink of it. 

Then, if you can ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

I^ift her with caa^e ; 

Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young and so fair ! 

Ki'e her limbs fa’igidly 
Stiffen BO rigidly 
Decently, kindly. 

Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes close them. 
Staring so blandly 1 
Da*ead fully staring 
Tha'ougla muddy impurity. 

As when the daring 
Last look of despaii'ing 
I ixod on futurity. 

Pei'ishing gloomily, 

Spuaiaed by oontumely. 

Cold iuhumaaiity. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest ; 

Cross her hands humblj^ 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast i 
Owning h«r weakness. 

Her evil behaviour. 

And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour i 
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Perhaps the best oompanton — companion in contrast— to 
“ The Bridge of Sighs,” is Coleridge’s “ Genevieve ! ” 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mort^ frame. 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve, 

And she was there my hope, my joy. 

My own dear Genevieve. 

She leant against the armM man, 

The statue of the arm^d knight, 

She stood and listened to my lay 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few soiTows hath she of her own, 

My hope I my joy ! my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air 
£ sang an old and moving story — 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight that wore 
iTpon bis shield a burning brand. 

And that for ten long jeara he wooed 
The Lady of the Land : 

I told her how he pined—and oh 1 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I told another’s love, 

Interpreted my own I 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

And she foigave me, that I gased 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when 1 told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lonel}[ knigh^ 

And how he crossed the mountain wood 
Kor rested day or nig^t; 

X> D 
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Tlukt BomeiiineB ftom th« d«Q» 

And gomet{m«« fkx>m the darkeome A^de. 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade. 

There came and looked him in the face 
An anml beautiful and bright. 

And that he knew it was a hend. 

This miserable knight; 

And that, unknowing what he did, 

He leapt among a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees. 
And how she ten<led him in vain. 

And over strove to expiate 
The scorn that crazed his brain ; 

And how she nursed him in a cave. 

And how his nukdueaa went away 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

His dying words — Hut whoTi I reache«l 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity. 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my ^ileless Genevieve, 

The music, and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes and fears that kindle hope. 

An undistinguisbable throng. 

And gentle wishes long subdued. 

Subdued and cherished long 1 
She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love and virgin shame. 

And like the murmur of a dream 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved, she stept aside, 

As consciottt of my look she stept. 

Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half entdosed me with her arms. 

She pressed me ito a meek embraoe ; 

And bending batdc her head, looked of> 

And gaaed upon m j face. 

*Twas partly love^ and partly fear, 

And partly 't was a baaiifb] ar^ 
l%at 1 tniUlit rather fsel than see 
The sweUuig of her heart. 
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I ealmad her fean and she was calm. 

And told her lore with Tinnn pride ; 

And so I won mjr Genevieve, 

My bright and b^uteous bride. 

How charmingly Milton has fitted his verse to his subject 
ill the “ Song on May Morning,” 

Now the bright Morning Star, day's harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May I that dost inspire 
IMirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale can boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee and wish thee long. 

The wild and desolate stanzas, supposed to be suggested by 
an equally wild and desolate landscape in Alton Locke, are 
very touching. I am a neighbour of Mr. Kingsley’s now ; if I 
live to write another book I hope to be pnvileged to call 
myself his friend. 

“ 0 Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home. 

And call the cattle home, 

Across the sands o* Dee 
The western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam, 

And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far ae eye could see ; 

The blinding mist came down and hid the land — 

And never home came she. 

" Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, — 

A treea o’ golden hair, 

(y drowned maiden's hiur, 

Above Uie nets at sea f 
Was never aalnvm yet that shone so fair, 

AsKmg the stakes o* Dee." 

They rowed her in across the roUIng foam, 

The cruel crawling foam. 

The cruel hungry foam. 

To her grave beude the sea; 

Bal ftUl tSa beataea hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sande 0^ Dee; 

DD2 
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Another poetHi quite m desolate end far more painful, 
inasmuch as the tale of suffering is reflected back upon' the 
author, is “ The Castaway/' the last verses that poor Oowper 
ever wrote. Every one knows that the tenlMIe gloom which 
overshadowed that fine mind arose from insanity; and I 
know a story of madness amongst his near friends, and 
1 believe also his blood ralations, almost as affecting. 

In early youth I was well acquainted with two old ladien, 
Mrs. The^osia and Frances Hill, sisters to the “Joe Hill,” 
the favourite and constant fnend, who figures so frequently 
in Cowj^r’s correspondence. These excellent persons lived 
at Beading, and were couspicuoas through the town for their 
peculiarities of dress and appearance. Shortest and smallest 
of women, they adhered to the costume of fifty years before, 
and were never seen without their high lappcted caps, the 
enormous hoo})s, brocaded gowns, ruffles, aprons, and fur- 
belows of our grandmothers. They tottered along ujwn 
high-heeled shoes, and flirted fans emblazoned with the 
history of Pamela. Neverthel^, such was the respect com- 
manded by their thorough gentility, their benevolence and 
their courtesy, that the very boys in the streets forgot to 
laugh at women so blameless and so kind. An old house- 
keeper, who had been their waiting-maid for half a lifetime, 
partook of their popularity. Their brother and his wife in- 
habited a beautiful place in the neighbourhood (afterwards 
bequeathed to the celebrated Whiggish wit, Joseph Jekyl), 
and until the sisters approacbe<i the age of eighty, nothing 
could be smoother than the current of their calm and virtuous 
life. At that {leriod Mrs. Theodosia, the elder, sank into 
imliecility, and Mrs. Frances, a woman of considerable ability 
and feeling, broke all at once into incurable madness. Botlt 
were pronounced to be harml<»s, taid were loft in their own 
house, with two or three female servants, under the care of 
the favourite attendant who bad lived with them so long. 
For a considerable time no change took plaoe ; but one cold 
winter day, their fiutbful nume left her younger charge 
sitting quietly by the parlour fire, and had not been gone 
many minutes before she was recalled by eudden screams, 
and found the poor rnaniao enveloped in flMuee. It was slip- 
py that she had held her cambrio handkerchief to an 
within the fireguard, and had thus ignited her apron and 
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other parts of her dress. The old servanti with a true 
woman's oourage, caught her in her arms, and was so fearfhlly 
burnt in the vain endeavour to extinguish the flames, that 
she expired even before her mistress, who lingered many 
days in dreadful agony, but without any return of recollection. 
The surviving sister, happily unconscious of the catastrophe, 
died at last of mere old age. This tragedy occurred not many 
years after the death of Cowper. 


THS CASTAWAY. 

Obsotirest night involved the sky ; 

The Atlantic billows roared, 

When such a destined wretch as I 
Washed headlong from on board, 

C^f friends, of hope, of all bereft, 

His floating home for ever left. 

No braver chiof could Albion boast 
Than ho with whom he went, 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vain, 
Nor him beheld nor her again. 

Not long beneath the whelming brine 
Expert to swim he lay; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 

He waged with death a lasting strife. 
Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted : nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel's course, 

But so the furious blast prevailed 
That pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind. 
And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succour yet they could afford, 
And such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delayed not to bestow. 

But he, they knew, nor ship nor shore 
Whate’er they gave should visit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Awsre that flight in such a sea 
Alone could rseoue them ; 

Yet hitter Mt it atiU to die 
Dassrled sod his friends so nigh. 
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Be long eurvieei who liTei eft hour 
In ooaeo aelf-upheld : 

And 80 lon^ he mth unspent power 
His desimy repelled ; 

And ever as the minutM flew 
Entreated help, or cried Adieu t 

At length his tnmsient respite past 
His comrades, who before 
Had beard his voice in eveiy blast, 

Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil subducil, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 

Ko poet wept him ; but the page 
Of narrative sincere 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 

Is wet vHih Anson’s tesr; 

And tears by bards or heroes 8he<l 
Alike immortalise the dead. 

I therefore purpose not to dream. 

Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date. 

But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another 's case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed. 

No light propitious shone ; 

Wheo snatched from all eflTectual sid 
We perished each aloue ; 

But I mneath a rougher sea 

And whelmed in deeper gulphs than he. 

Very differeat, yet scarcely less melancholy, was the tiostiny 
of the writer of the following sonnet, calle<i by Coleridge the 
finest in our language. Most remarkable it undoubtedly is, 
not merely for the grandeur of the thought, but for the 
beauty of the exeoutioo. In reading these lines, it is difficult 
to believe that the author (Bianco White) was not only boni 
and educated in Spain, but wrote English very imperfectly 
until be was turned of thirty. 

TO SIGHT. 

Mysterious Night I when our fini parent knew 
Thee from repmt divine and heara thy name. 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious eaaopy of light mod bluS 1 
Yet *neath a ourtaui oi tnusslneest dew 
Bathed in the nys of the greet setUng flame 
Heeperua with the heet of Heaven came, 

Attd, lo 1 cnelioii widened la aum's view. 
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Who could buTo thought such duihncss lay concealed 
Within thy beams, 0 Sim i pr who could find 
Whilst fly and leaf and msect stood rerealed 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind I 
Wh^ do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 

If light eaa tiius deceive, wherefore not life ? 

Most diflTereat again is the following quaint sonnet, taken 
from a aeries of sixty-three, all addressed to his mistress, and 
called by Drayton “Ideas,” The turn of the language is 
exceedingly dramatic. 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part ! 

Nay, I have done ; you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so clearly 1 myseif can free. 

•Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again 
lie it not seen on either of onr brows 
That we one jot of former lore retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 

Mlien his pulse failing Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes; 

Now if thou would’st. when all have given him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 

The concluding poem of this paper, although in a very 
different style, resembles its companions in the one grand 
quality of being amongst the best, if not the very best, of its 
class, at once a promise and a performance. That promise 
has been amply redeemed. A singular honour befel our 
English Apollo, that of being recited at the foot of the 
statue (then still in the Louvre), by no less a person than 
iirs. Siddons herself. The grace and harmony of the verse 
are worthy of such a distinction. 

THE BBLVIDXRX APOLLO. 

An (Xr/ord Prize Poem, 

Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the akv t 
Heard ye the dragon monater’a deathful cry ? 

In settled m^jeaty of fierce dUdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornfiil of the slain, 

The heavenly ai^er stands ; — no human birth, 

No perishable deaiaen of earth ; 

Tooth blooms immortal in his beardlew face, 

A god in strength with more than godlike grace ; 

AlC all divine,— no atruggling muscle glows, 

ThrtKigb hearing vein no mantling life-blood flow^ 

But animate wiw deity alone. 

In dea^lcss glory lives the breathing stone. 
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B^ht kindling with n conqueror*! stem delight, 
Hie keen mt treoks tibe arrow'! fkteful flight; 
Bum! hi! indignant cheek with Tengeful fire, 

And hie lip omTera with inaulUng ire : 

Firm fixed hi! tread, yet IJg^t, ae when on hi^ 

He walks the impalj^ble and patibless ekj : 

The rich luxuriance of his hair, confined 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind 
That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 

Proud to display that form of fliultless mould. 
ICghty Ephesian I with an ea^'a flight 
Thy proud soul mounted thro^b the fields of light, 
Viewed the bright ooncare of haven's blest abode, 
And the cold marble leapt to life a Ood : 

Contagious awe through breathlesa myriads ran. 

And nations bowed before the work of man. 

For mild he seemed as in Etesian bowers 
Wasting in oareless ease the joyous hours ; 

Haughty, as bards bare sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 


Too fair to worship, too divine to lore. 

Yet on that form, in wild delirious trance, 

With more than remenoe gaeed the Maid of France. 

Day after day the lore-aick dreamer stood 
With him alon^ nor thou^t it solitude ; 

To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care ; 

Her one fond hope— to perish of despair. 

Oft as the shifting light her sight b^uiled, 

Blushing she shrunk, and thou^t the marble smiled ; 

Oft breathleM listening heard, or seemed tb bear— 

A Toioe of music melt upon her ear. 

Slowly she waned, and, cold and senseless grown. 

Closed her dim eyes, herself benumbed to stone. 

Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied. 

Once more she gased, thm feebly smiled and died. 

It is rsmarkabla that Dean Hilmao’a professional resideucon 
have kept dose to the great riTer of England : bis first curacy 
at Ealing, his vioarige at Beading, his Oxford professorship, 
his stall at Westminster, the deaneiy of Si ^ul’s. Well ! 
there are other eooleeiastioal dwelliogi on the banks of the 
Thames: Booheeter, Fulham, Lambeth; who knows i One 
thing is quite certain, go whim be may, he will find respect 
and wdoome, and leave behind.him admiration and regret. 
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Futy years ago, our Berbhire valleys abounded in old 
Catholic houses, to which tradition usually assigned sub- 
torrauean communication with neighbouring nunneries, in the 
case of abbeys or priories, of which, so far as J know, nwie 
hath ever come to light ; or, if the mansions had been secular, 
secret hiding-places for priests during the religious persecu- 
tion (sad words to join) of the seventeenth century, especially 
during the times that preceded and followed Guy Fawkes’s 
unaccomplished crime, and the frightful delusion known by 
the name of the Popish Plot. That tradition was right 
enough there, and that the oppressed Catholics did resort to 
every measure permitted to their weakness, for the purpose 
of concealing the priests to whom and to their peculiar rites 
and ceremonies they clung as human nature does cling to 
that which is unrighteously persecuted, there exists no %ort 
of doubt.— In an old house which my own father took down 
belonging to that time, a small chamber was discovered, to 
which there was no entrance except by a trap-door cunningly 
devised in the oak dooriog of a large bed-chamber; ami 
similar places of concealment, sometimes behind a panel, 
sometimes in a chimney, sometimes in the roof, have come to 
light in other manor-houses. Now they are nearly all levelled 
with the ground, these picturesque dwellings of our ancestors ; 
the ancestral trees are following fast; and we who love to 
linger round the grey walls or to ramble amidst the mossy 
trunks are 1^ to remember and to deplore. 

One^ however, still remains amongst us, thanks to the good 
taste, the good ibeling, and perhaps a little to the abundant 
weal^ of the present proprietor ; and that one is luckily the 
most interesting of aUL I speak of Ufton Court, where Ara- 
beRa Fennor, the Belinda of “ The Rape of the Lock,’* spent 
her Btarried li£i; where she i^welt in honour and repute, 
rsoeiviog in the hereditary mansion of the Perkinses the wits 
ot timi Augustan age— Pope, Steele^ Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke > 
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where ehe reared four goodly eons, became a widow, and was 
fiaaU|k||pried in the little Tillage ohnrch. There her monu- 
ment ihdy still be seen amongst many others of her husband’s 
family, and h«r name is still shpwn with laudsble pride and 
inter^ ib that most levelling of books, in whose pages riches 
and poverty, beauty and deformity, stand side by side — the 
Parish Begister. 

To this old house 1 rarely foil to conduct such of my visitors 
as happen to be poets ; and that one who deserv'es that high 
title accompanied me thither not very long ago will be inferred, 
1 think, by most of those who read the verses that oondiide 
this paper. 

The day was one of those between kte May and early Jutu* 
-4heMayof the old B^le, the liay of the poets ; a day of 
t ee e a s end of sunshine. Our road wound through close 
woofly laues, fragrant with the pearly flowers of the hawthorn, 
and the opening loaves of the oak just disclosing their silky 
folds of yellowish brown ; then across the vilkge-grcon, gay 
with happy children let loose from school ; then tlirough the 
little brook where the road dips so prettily ; then beside the 
trickling rill flowing down the hill, os we rnountcil up, until 
at bust we emerged from the shade of the tall trees and tlio 
steep banks of the narrow lane into the full flood of the 
sunlight, shining in all its glory upon the broad table-land of 
Mortimer Common. 

Never did 1 see that beautiful spot so beautiful, the line 
short turf, exquisite iu its tender verdure, was, except in 
occasional stripes and jjatches, literally encrusted with the 
goldeo-blossomed gorse, loading the air with its heavy odour; 
bright ponds of olear water reflected the deep blue sky ; all 
around in the distance lay cultivated valleys, woods, churches, 
villages, towns ; and in the foreground one or two groups of 
old, dark, fantastic firs gave something of a wild rugged relief 
to a laiid8oa{>e almost tw gorgeous. 

Tmveming the common, we plunged again into a labyrinth 
of lanes. '!^is time, however, we passed between fir planta- 
tioas^ mingled with young birobos of gresn leaf and silver 
baa4c» with blossomed hawthorn and waving broom the golden 
gofse creeping into every nook and comer, and seeming to 
vsflset tbs y#E»w sonehine as the water had reflected the blue 
aky. 4^ Imgth we arrived at the gates opening upon the 
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broftd approach to Ufton Court ; an approach still imposing 
although the noble double avenue that once adorned it has 
long fidlen under the woodman’s axe. 

The situation of the house is so commanding that it would 
be difficult to deprive it of its stateliness and dignity. It 
stands on the brow of a hill which slopes abruptly from the 
broad terrace that surrounds two sides of the mansion, and 
overhangs an old-foshioned garden once elaborately laid out, 
down into a deep valley, which, with the stream that creeps 
along the enamelled bottom, forms a beautiful bit of woodland 
scenery — beautiful and most extensive ; the wood climbing 
up to the top of the opposite hill, and spreading on every side 
until it is lost in the distance. 

On the lawn in front of the mansion are some magnificent 
elms, splendid both in size and form, and one gigantic broad- 
browed oak — the real oak of the English forest— that must 
have seen many centuries. 

To the right the lawn sweeps down a steep descent to a 
chain of fish-ponds, communicating with each other, as was 
usual in large country-houses before the Reformation, espe- 
cially when so far inland ; and, beyond the fish-ponds, a 
winding road leads through the wood past a clear well over- 
hung with trees, that almost tempts you to taste the waters 
of the fountain, until in the depth of the valley we cross 
a one-arched bridge, and either follow the road up the long 
acclivity or diverge into the recesses of the woodland, just 
now interspersed with piles of faggots and a few fallen trees, 
and purple with the flagrant bells of the wild hyacinth. By 
the roadside we found a rarer flower, the crimson woodvetch, 
which, to our astonishment, we again discovered amongst the 
grasses upon the terrace--of old as free from all vegetation as 
the pavement of the hall ; doubtless some bird had carried 
the seed from its native home among the trees. 

The house itself is an extensive and picturesque erection, 
certainly not later than the age of Elizabeth, probably much ' 
earlier. The projecting wings, with their gables and pinnacles, 
are borne out by a large and curious porch, also projecting, 
with two wide aei^ on either side, so that, although partiy 
open below, it admits of a charming, lightsome lady’s room, 
witdi three windowi^ built over it. Tall clusters of twisted 
^hhnneye breaJr the line of the roof. The upper stories, with 
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their quaintly-carved beams and ccobels, project one over the 
other, amd are terminated by little gables and pinnacles, each 
with its narrow casement, all along the front. Tall, narrow 
casements indeed — the small panes forming a gr^fril pattern 
of octagons and diamonds'-prevail on every side ; and the 
door, of heaviest oak, studded with prodigious nails, would 
almost resist an ancient battering-ram or a modem petard. 

On entering the mansion, we found cause to conjecture 
that these straitened windows and this iron-shod door were 
perhaps but needful precautions in those days of terror. 

The two lower floors ofler nothing to view beyond the 
black and white marble pavement, the decorated ceilings, and 
the carved oaken panels proper to a large manorial residence 
of the times of the Tudors. But, on ascending the broad 
staircase to the third story, we find at every stop traces of 
the shifts to which the unhappy intolerance of the times sub- 
jected those who adhered firmly to the proscribed faith, as 
during two centuries, and until the race was extinct, was the 
proud distinction of the family of Perkina 
The walls are evidently pierced throughout by a conceale^l 
passage, or very probably passages ; leailing, it is presumed, 
to a shaft in the cellar, still visible, from whence another 
passage led under the terrace into the garden, and through 
that to the woods, where, doubtless, places of refuge or 
rnmns of escape were held ready for the fugitives. Ab many 
as a dozen carefully-masked openings into dark hiding-places, 
vatying in extent and size, have been discovered in this 
story: no doubt they were connected one with the other, 
although the clue of the labyrinth is wanting. About twenty 
years ago a larger chamber, entered by a trap, was also acci- 
dentally laid open. A narrow ladder led into this gloomy 
retreat, and the only things found there were most significant 
—two petronels and a small crucifix. 

A shelving apartment in, the roof bad been used as a 
ohapel ; and, in a small room adjoining, a triangular opening, 
too amall to ooooeal a man, has been effected with mors than 
ordinary oare. It was probably used to conceal the vestments 
sod the plate used in tha mass. The little door is so thidriy 
lined with wood, that the most skilfhl sounder of panels 
might knodt for ever without detecting the slightest hollow 
sound, and it frsteni itself when clo^ by a curious and 
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complicated wooden bolt One would fency that Sir Walter 
roust have seen Ufton Court when he wrote “ Woodstock.” 

Fifty years ago a Catholic priest was the sole inhabitant of 
this^ interesting mansion. His friend, the late Mrs. Lenoir, 
Christopher Smart’s daughter, whose books when taken up, 
one does not care to put down again, wrote some verses to 
the great oak. Her nieces, whqm I am proud to call my 
friends, possess many reliques of that lovely Arabella Fermor, 
of whom Pope, in the charming dedication to the most 
charming of his poems, said that ‘Hhe character of Belinda, 
as it was now managed, resembled her in nothing but beauty.” 
Amongst these reliques are her rosary, and a portrait, taken 
when she was twelve or thirteen years of age. The face is 
most interesting : a high, broad forehead ; dark eyes, richly 
fringed and deeply set; a straight nose, pouting lips, and 
a short chin finely rounded. The dress is dark and gracefiil, 
with a little white turned back about the neck and the loose 
sleeves. Altogether 1 never saw a more charming, girlish 
portrait, with so much of present beauty, and so true a 
promise of more— of that order, too, high and intellectual, 
which great poets love. Her last surviving son died childless 
in 1769, and the estate passed into another family. 

Yet another interest belongs to Ufton, not indeed to the 
Court, but to the Rectory. Poor Blanco White wrote under 
that roof his first work, the well-known “Doblado’s Letters 
and the late excellent rector, Mr. Bishop, in common with 
the no less excellent Lord Holland and Archbishop Whately, 
remained through all that tried and alienated other hearts, 
his fast friend to his last hour. 

Let me now speak of my companion. 

Of all writers the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt infant nature, is my dear and valued friend, 
Mr. Bennett. We see at once that it is not only a charming 
and richly-gifted poet who is describing childish beauty, but 
a young father writing from his heart. So young indeed is he 
in reality and in appearance, that he was forced to produce a 
shoemaker’s bill, for certain little blue kid slippers before he 
could convince an incredulous ciitio (I believe poor Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer) that ^by May was really his 
own child, and not an imaginary personage invented for the 
nonce; and yet Greenwich can tell how much this young 
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ardent mind, aided by kindred spirita, has done in the way 
of baths and washhouses, and eohools, and lectures, and 
libraries, and mechanics* institutes, to further the great cause 
of progress, mental and bodily. So well do strength and ten- 
demees of character go together; and so fine a thing is the 
union of activity with thought. 

“ Baby May” is amongst .the most popular of Mr. BennettV 
lyrics, and amongst the most original, as that which is per- 
fectly true to nature can hardly fail to be. 

BAST HAT. 

Cheeks as soft as July peaches — 

Lips whose velTet scarlet teaches 
Poppies psleoess— round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise— 

Minutes filed with sbadeless gladness 
Miautes just as brimmed with satiness 
Happy s^les and wailing cries, 

Crows and laogha and tearful eyes, 

Lights and sh^ows, swiftly bom 
T£m on wind-swept Autumn com, 

Ever some new tiny notion, 

Making every limb alt motion, 

Catching up of legs and arms, 

Throsrii^s back and small alarms, 

Clutching fingers— straightening jerks, 

Twining feet whose each toe works, 

Kiekings up and straining risings, 

Mother's ever new surprisingt, 

Hands all wants end looks aO wonder 
At all things the heavens under, 

Tiny scorns of smiled rsprovings 
Thst have more of love than lovings, 

Mischief! done with such a winning 
Arehness that we prise such sinning, 

Breakings dire of platee and glasses, 

Onuminip small ai all that nasaeii, 

PttUfngs off (rf an that 's able 
To be caught from tray or table. 

Silences— small meditatioiia 
Deep as thoughte of oarsa for natione 
Breaking into wiseet «>eeehes 
In a tongue that Aothuag teacher 
All the woughte of uHhow poee earing 
Most be wneed te Hght my gnsesing, 
glnmhe r i s nri t s we et iBgs l ees ming i 
That w’d enr have snoh dreamiin^ 

TOl firmn slaep we see thee breahiog. 

And ws *4 ahngrs have time waUag;, 
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Waalth for which w« know no measure, 
Pleaeure high above alt pleasure, 
Qladnew brimming over gladness, 

Joy in OMre —delight in sadness, 
Lovriinean bejrond completeness, 
Sweetnew dia^cing all sweetness, 
Beaii^ all that beauty may be, 

That’a May Bennett — that’s my baby. 

Tbia ia another lyric in the same key. 

TO A LOOKtT. 

Oh casket of dear fancies— 

Oh little case of gold — 

What rarest wealth of memories 
Thy tiny round will hold ; 

With this first cnrl of baby’s 
Tn thy small chnive will lire 
All thoughts that all her little life 
To memory can give. 

Oh prize its silken softness. 

Within its amber round 
What worlds of sweet rememberings 
Will still by us be found ; 

The weak shrill cry so blessing 
The curtained room of pain. 

With svsry since-felt feeling 
To us ’t will bring again. 

'T will mind us of her lying 
In rest soft-pillowe<l deep, 

While, hands the candle sluing, 

We stole upon her sleep— 

Of many a blessed moment 
Her uttle rest above 
We hang in marvelling stillness — 

In ecstasy of love. 

'Twill mind us, radiant sunsbine 
For all our shadowed days, 

Of all her baby wonderings, 

Of all her little ways. 

Of all her tiny sbontbigB, 

Of ell her starts and fears 
And sudden mirths outgleeming 
Through eyes yet hung with tears. 

There 's not a care— a watching— 

A hope— a laugh— « fear 
Of all her little bringing 
Bui we than find it here; 

Then golden warder. 

Oh eaMy ever hold 
This f^oesy silken memory, 

Thhi Utue curl of gold. 
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Here are some epitaphs for infants, of great sweetness and 
tenderness. 

EFITAPHS FOB IMFAMTa 

1 . 

Here the guate of wild March blow 
But iu murmurt faint and low ; 

Eror here when Spring is green 
Be the brightest verdure seen-— 

And when June’s in field and glade. 

Here be ever fTesheet shade ; 

Here hued Autumn's latest stay, 

Latest call the flowers away ; 

And when Winter's sbriiliug by 
Here its snows the warmest lie ; 

For a little life is here, 

Hid in earth for ever dear. 

And this grassy heap above 
Sorrow broods and weeping love. 

II. 

On this little grassy mound 
Never be the darnel found ; 

Ne’er be venomed nettle seen 
On this little heap of green ; 

For the little lost one here 
Was too sweet for aught of fear, 

Aught of harm to harbour nigh 
This green spot where she must lie ; 

So be nought but sweetness found 
On this little grassy mound. 

IIL 

Here in gentle pity. Spring, 

Let thy sweetest voices sing ; 

Nightingale, be here thy song 
Charmed by grief to linger long— 

Here the thr^h with longest stay 
Pipe its speckled song to day — 

And the blackbird warble shrill 
All its passions latest still ; 

Still the old gray tower above 
Her small rest, the ewallow love. 

And through idl June’s honied hours 
Booming bees hum in its flowers, 

And when comes the eve'e cold gray 

Wsave, wklieround the i^?e’s^flight 
Dronee acroee the shadowing night ; 

Mot the sweetaeae dreaming here 
Was a j^adneas to the vear. 

And the sad moutha all idiould bring 
Dirges o’er bar deep to aiiig. 
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IT. 

Haunter of the opening year, 

Ever be the primrose here; 

Whitest dusies deck the spot, 

Pansies and forget-me-not, 

Fairest thinm that earliest fly, 

Sweetness blooming bat to die ; 

For this blossom, aer whose fall 
Sorrow sighs, was fair as all, 

But, alas, as frail as they, 

All as quickly fled away. 

These four stanzas, on a subject so hackneyed that many 
writers would have shrunk from attempting it, would make 
four charming pictures. 


THE SEASONS. 

A blue-eyed child that sits amid the noon, 

O'erhung with a laburnum's drooping sprays, 

Singing her little songs, while softly round 
Along the grass the chequered sunshine plays. 

All beauty that !s throned in womanhood 
Pacing a summer garden's fountained walks. 

That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down 
To hide her flushing cheek ftom one who talks. 

A happy mother with her fair-faced girls. 

In whose sweet Spring again her youth she sees, 

With shout and dauce and laugh and bound and song, 
Stripping an Autumn orchaid's laden trees. 

An aged woman in a wintry room, — 

Frost on the pane, without the whirling snow — 
Reading old letters of her far-off youth, 

Of sorrows past and joys of long ago. 

The next specimen shows one of Mr. Bennett's strongest 
characteristics ; his sincere sympathy with the privations of 
the working classes, especially the privations that shut them 
out from natural beauty. 

THE SEMPSTBESS TO HER HrONONETTS: 

I love that box of mi^onette. 

Though worthless in your eyes. 

Above your choicest hot-honse flowers 
My mignonette I prise— 

Thank heaven not yet I 've learned on that 
A money worth to set — 

T is priceleei as the thoughts it brings^ 

My box of mignonette. 
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I knoir mf own swnil; niignonotto 
Ii neithor atmige nor iwr*. 

Tour gar4«Q flMialoni bnm wiUi huM 
Hint it nwy DOTor wenr ; 

Tot on jour g«rd«a’i mrMi blooMt 
No ejM wore orer Mt 
With more deHgbt then mine on journ, 

My box of mignoDette^ 

Why do I prise my mignoDotte 
Tbst lights my window there 1 
It Adds A pleasure to delight— 

It steels a weight from care— 

What happy daylight dreams it brings — 

Can I not half forget 
My l«ig long hours of weAry work 
With you, my mignonettv. 

It tells of May, mv mignonette. 

And as 1 see it iilooom, 

I think the green bright pleaeant Spring 
Cornea A*Mhly through my room ; 

Our narrow oourt is di^ s^ close, 

Tel when my eyee yon met, 

Wkis fields lay stretching (worn mj sight, 

My box of mignonette. 

VHiat talks it ol^ nay mignonette. 

To me it babblec atili 
Of woodland banks of primroses, 

Of heath and breesy bill— 

Through country lanea and daisied fields— 
Throngh paths with morning wei— 

Again 1 trip as when a girl, 

Through you, my mignonette. 

For this 1 love my mignonette. 

My window gaideu ainall. 

That oountry thoughts and scents and sounds 
Alound me loves to call — 

For this though low in rich men’s thoughts 
Your worth and love be set, 

1 bless you, pleasure^Df the poor. 

My own sweet mignonett^ 


1 add ** Ariidoo ” to show how Mr. Beimett oao strike the 
claaaio lyro. 


aaiaovt. 


Mom saaa on ]KM(of,^ol4«» dewy mcsm, 
(Simbing its eastern olimi witli flaeaslnflight, 
Pamliaf «aah lalaad peek aod oiwky gorge 
Of gray distaime,waMw», mi lowlaad slopes, 
Of oliee>gimniMl and viaeaaiMt yeilowiim oosn, 
Otohaid and fiowery f a stas e^ whfta vitai kinsb 
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On forMt-o^kiU'idd* cot» and ronnding seat 
And the still tent of Theseiut hf the shore. 

Mom rote (» Nexoe — dbOt end fresfaening mom. 

Nor yet the tmbtealhiiifif sir s twitteif he^ 

From save or bongh,— nor yet s bine smoke rose 
From glade or mis^ vale, or fSsr-off town ; 

One only of lim, a dusky sail. 

Stole dark afar across the distant sea 
Flying ; all else unmoved in stillness lay 
Beneath the sitenoe of the brightening heavens, 

Nor sound was heard to break the slumbrous calm, 

Save the soft lapse of wavee along the strand. 

A white form from the tent, — a glance,— a cry. 

Where art thou, Theseus f — Theseus ! Theseus ! where ? 

Why hast thou stolen thus with earliest dawn. 

Forth from thy couch— forth from these faithless arms. 

That even in slumber should have clasped thee s^ ? 

Truant ! ah me ! and bast thou learned to fly 
So early from thy Ariadne’s love ? 

Where art tfaouf Is it wdi to fright- me thus, — 

To scare me for a moment with the dread 
Of one abandon'd 1 Art thou in the woods 
With all that couId»have told me where thou art f 
Cruel ! and could’st thou not have left me one, 

Ere this to have laughed away my idle fears ? 

He could have told thee all — the start— the shriek — 

The pallid face, with which 1 found thee gone, 

And furnished Laughter for thy glad return ; 

But thus to leave me, cruel 1 thus alcuie ! 

There is no sound of horns among the hills, 

No shouts that tell track or bay the boar. 

0 fearful stillness 1 0 that one would speak 1 

O would that 1 were fronting wolf or pwd 

But by thy side this moment 1 so strange fear 

Possesses me, 0 love ! apart from tbeew 

The galley gone f Ye Gods I it is not gone I 

Here, by this rock it lay but yesternight 1 

Gone 1 through this track its keel slid down the shore ; 

And I slept calmly as it cleft the sea t 

Gone 1 gone ! whm gone? — ^that sail I 'tie his 1 't is his 1 

Return, O Theseus I Theseus, love I rskum 1 

Thou will fet nra I Thou dost but try my love 1 
Thou wrilt ratura to make foolish faan 
Thy jest I Rotuiii, and I will laugh with thee 1 
Return 1 retunt I And caost thou hear my shrieks, 

Nor heed my my I And wouldst thou have me weep f 
Weep 1 I Ihak w«pi>-irhite with wild ftar— the while 
Thou ^ear^tbeaUMrrad monster 1 If it he 
Thou tekeet plenrare iit these bitter tears, 

CoBM hook, and I will wespaiyaslfawi^— 

A •tveamlof win tly 

aaS 
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O stony katti I why wilt thou wring mo thus t 
O heort m<Mro oold tmto my dvIlUttg orUw 
nmo thoM wQd hfUo Huilk wall to thoo, rotam^ 

TbfiD oil tboM lalond rooks that shri^ rotnni. 

Como book 1 — Thoa soest mo rend this blinding hsir ; 
Host tbon not sworn eoeh tress thoa didst so priso, 
!nist sight of homo^ and thy gray ihthor's f)soo. 

Were less o Joy to thoe, sna l^tliM* bold f 
Thy sail I thy sail I O do my watory oyso 
Take part with thoo, so loved i to orash mo down ! 
Gone I gono ! and wilt thou — ^wUt thou not return f 
Heartloss, nnfaaring tiio jnst Gods, wilt thou, 

Theseus ! my lord I my love I desert mo thtm f 
Thus leavsbimo, stranger in this strmige wild land, 
FViendleas, afar from all I left for thoo, 

Crete, my old homo, and my ancestral hnlls. 

My fisther’s love, and the rsmombored haunts 
Of childhood, — all that know mo— all I know — 

All— all — ^woo I woo i that I shall know no more. 

Why didst thou lure me, craftiest, from my homef 
Tliere if, thy love grown cold, thou thus hMst fled, 

I had found oomf<^ in fond words and smiles 
Familiar, and the pity of my kin, 

Tears wept with mtno — tsars wept by loving eyes, 

That had washed out thy traces from my heart. 
Perchance, in years, bad given mo back to joy. 

O that thy otopo had never trodden Crete I 
O that thooo ^eo had never on thee fed ! 

O that, weak heart t I ne'er had looked mv love. 

Or, looking, thou badst thrust it back with bate ! 

Did I not save thee f I f Was it for this, 

Despite Crete’s hate— despite my father’s wrath. 
Perchance to slay me, that I ventured all 
For thee— for thee — forgetting all for thee 1 
Thou know'st it all, — who knows It if not thou, 

Save the just Gods— the Gods who hear my cry, 

And mutter vengeanoe o’er thy flying head. 

Forsworn f And, lo I on thy aoours^ track 
Rush the dread furies ; lo 1 afar I see 
The hoaiy .dB^eus, watching for his son, 

Hia son that neani him still with basteniDg oars. 
Unknown, thaFneara him hut to daah him down. 
Moaning, to darkness and the, dreadful shades. 

The while, thy grief walla aft^ him in vain ; 

And, lo, again the good Gods glad my eight 
With vengeanoe: mood again, thy blood. I aee 
Streaming; — who bids Hyppolytus dspaii 
But thou— thou, sword of lustM Phiadni’a hate 
Against thy hogr— thy son — thy fidr-halrsd boy; 

1 see the {▼oiy ehsfiot whlri him on— 

The maddened horaae down Mie rneltr way 
Ih ia hing -tha waiiag moneter im their path; 
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And blood nd ]iinbii» sprang from theo^ erathod and torn, 
PoMidon soatten down the shrieking sluMres ; 

And thou too late— ’too late, bewail’st, in vain. 

Thy blindneas and thy hapless darling’s fate, 

And think'st of me, abandoned, and my woe ; 

Thou who didst show no pity, to the Qoda 
Shrieking for pity, tlmt my vengeful cries 
Drag thee not down unto the nether gloom. 

To endless tortures and undying woe. 

Dread Qoda t I know these things shall surely be { 

But other, wildw whispers throng my ears, 

And in my thou^t a fountain of sweet hope 
Hingles its gladness with my lorn despair. 

Lo ! wild flushed faces reel before mine eyes. 

And furious revels, dances, and fierce glee, 

Are round me,— tossing arms and leaping forms, 

Skin-clad and horoy-hcofed, and hands that clash 
Shrill cymbals, and the stormy joy of flutes 
And horns, and blare of trumpets, and all hu*e 
Of Iris' watery bow, on bounding nymphs, 

Vine-crowned and Thyrsus-sceptred, and one form, 

Qod of the roaring triumph, on a car 
Golden and jewel-lustt'ed, carved and bossed. 

As by Hephi^us, shouting, rolls along, 

Jocund and panther-drawn, and through the sun, 

Down, through the glaring splendour, with wild bound, 
Leap^ as he nears me, and a mighty cup, 

Dripping with odorous nectar, to my lips 
Is raised, and mad sweet mirth -frenzy divine 
Is in my veins,— hot love burns through mine eyes. 

And o’er the roar and rout 1 roll 
Throned by the God, and lifted by his love 
Unto forgetfulness of mortal pains, 

Up to the prayers and praise and awe of earth. 

Much may be expected from a young poet who has already 
done so well ; all th^ more that he is a man of business, and 
that literatuff^ia w ith him a staff, and not «^or«teh. 

To return a moment to Ufton Court. 

I am indebted to my admirable friend Mrs. Hughes for the 
aooount of another hiding-place, in which the interest is in- 
sured by that charm of cbarma — an unsolved and insoluble 
mysteiy. 

On some alterations being projected in a large mansion in 
Scotland, belonging to the late Sir Qeoige Warrender, the 
anddteot, after exsinining» and, so to say, studying the hous^ 
declared that thww ms a space in the centre for which there 
was no sooountiogi and that there must certainly be a con- 
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ceded dumber. Keitber nueter nor sertint had ever hemd 
of noh ft ihiiig^ ftiid the aeaeriioa wae treated with aome 
scorn. Tliftftrohitecty however^ persifited, and at last proved, 
bj the sure teet of meaeoremeDt aod hj oompariaoii witii the 
rooms in an upper stoiy, that the space he hid spoken of did 
etist ; and as no entrance of any sort could be discovered 
from the surrounding chambers, itewas resolved to mdce an 
incision in the wall. Ibe experiment proved the architect to 
have been correct in his odoulations. A large and loftj 
apartment was disclosed, ridily and completely furnished as a 
b^chamber; a large four-post bed« spread with blankets, 
counterpanes, and the finest sheets, was prepared for instant 
occupation. The* very wax-lights in the oandlesticks stood 
ready for lighting; The room was heavily hung and carpeted 
as if to deaden sound, and was, of course, perfectly dark. No 
token was found to indicate the intended occupant, for it did 
not appear to have been used, and the general conjecture was 
that the refiige had been prepared for some unfortunate 
Jacobite in the IS, who bad either faUmi into the hands of 
the Government or had escaped from the kingdom ; while 
the few persons to whom the secret had necessarily been in- 
trusted bad died off without taking any one into their confi< 
deooe-->a discretion and fidelity which correspond with many 
known traits of Scottish chaiaoter in both rebellions, and 
were eminently displayed daring the escape of Charles Ed ward. 


XXXV. 

IRISH AUTHORa 
oxaatD OBI ms. 

Bioobafkt, although to me the most delightful reading in 
the wivld, is too frequently synonymous with tragedy, espe- 
cially the bio^phy of poets. What else ore the last two 
volumes of *£oc«hart*s life of Soott**? What else, all the 
more for its wild and whirling gaiety, the entire ^Life of 
S^jrroD*' Y But the book that, above any other, speaks to me 
of the triak^ the aufforings, the broken heart of a man of 
IBoina !• that of Ooiald Grifln,* written by a brother 
wortiij of hfov tweoodoi tho only edition of his ool- 
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W6t\ak Tto Mthor ol "Tha Collegian*” » so liitk 
in Sfigknd) thnt I tuay be pardoned for sketoiiii% the 
tsw efetita of mi eziateiioe marked only by high aims Mid 
bitter dkappointmenta. His parents were poor Irish gentry, 
with taste and oultiraiion unusual in their class and country ; 
and all of his early youth that he could steal from Greek and 
Latin was spent in the ftur dearer and more absorbing oconpa* 
tIoD of sketdliing secretly drama after drama, or in dreaming 
sweet dreams of triumphs to come, as he lay floating in, his 
little boat on the broad bosom of the Shannon, whi2h flowed 
past his happy hom& When he was about seventeen, the 
elder branches of his fhmily emigrated to Canada, leaving him 
to the care of his brother, Dr. Griflin, who removed to Adare, 
near Limerick. It was proposed that he also should follow 
the medical profession. But this destination was little suited 
to the cherished visions of the young poet ; and about two 
yearn after he set off gaily for London, with ** Qisippus,” and 
I know not how many other plays in his pocket, for his only 
resource, and his countryman John Banim for his only friehdi 
He was not yet twenty, poor boy ! had hardly left his father’s 
roof, and be set out for London full of i^iriis and of hope to 
make his fortune by the stage. Now we all know what 
" Qisippus ” is — the story of a great benefit, a foul ingratitude, 
suffering heaped upon suffering, wrong upon wrong, avenged 
in the last scene by such a pardon, such a reconciliation as 
would dnw tears from the stoniest heart that ever sate in a 
theatre. We all know the beauty of “ Gisippus ” now ; for 
after the author's death, that very play, in Mr. Macready’s 
hands, achieved perhaps one of the purest successes of the 
modem drama. But during Gerald Grifiin’s life it produced 
nothing but mortificatious innumerable amk unspeakable. 
The play and the poet were tossed unread and unheard from 
aotor to actor, from manager to manager, until hope fainted 
within him, and the theatre was abandoned at once and 
frrever, • 

Puring this long agony he quarrelled, in some moment of 
•KMisptihUity, long repented and speedily atoned, with bis 
tme friend Banim i and went about the huge wilderness, 
London, an unknowiw solitarj lad, seeking employment 
ottOBgit the bookselkra, fighting the battle of unfriend^ 
Mii WHWosvDissd iolont m bravely as ever it was fought, and 
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wtm all bat alirrad In the oonlesty m Otway and Chattartoa 
bid baeii belbrs him. Hie prodootion of <*Tlie OoUegiMie^** 
ibe tery beet tale of irhat has been iemed "The Irish 
School,* averted this catastrophe. Bat even after the ** Col- 
legfans,* which O'OonoeU delighted in oaliing his fiivourite 
novel, the struggle, often a loaing straggle, seems to have 
oontinaed. Bitter sufferings oose out. He speaks of himself 
in some most affsoting stansas, as doomed to die whilst his 
powers are still unacknowledged : — 

"With this feeling upon me, all feverish end glowing, 

I mehed up the rugwed way panting to hune, 

I snatched at mjr lavums while jet th^ were growing, 

And won for mj guerdon the Kal/of a name;" 

For the next dozen years he appears to have lived an 
anxious and unsatisfhotoiy life, partly in arduous and obscure 
drudgery, working for different bookaellers at the several 
aeries of ^Hie Munster Festii^* ** The Duke of Monmouth,** 
and other tales, partly sharing the happier retirement of his 
afRMtionate relations in the county Limerick. But in London, 
in spite of his fine genius, his high and aterliog qualities, he 
seems to have remained friendless and unknown. Partly, 
perhaps, this was the &ult of a shy and sensitive tempera- 
ment He says himself : — 

" I have a heart I’d live 

And die for him whose worth I knew ,* 

But could not clasp his hand, and give 
My full heart forth as talkers do. 

And they who loved me. the kind few, 

Believed me changed in heart and tone, 

And left me while it burned as true, 

To live alone, to live alone.” 

And so he laboured on ; working for unoertaiu remunera- 
tion with diminished hope, and with (as we are suffered to 
perceive) the shadow of an unfortunate attachment dimming 
the fiiint aunabine that was left, until Utile by little hia 
oourtge seems to have fiuled him, and, in the year 1838, 
while only thirty-four yean ege, he resolved to join the 
Sooiei^ of Christian Bnrthren at Cork. It is an institution 
hidf monastic, half educational, coosisiiDg, no doubt, of pious 
and exoeBent penoni^ and fitted to do good aerrioe among 
Hie peasantry of Irelaiid. But I cannot help doubting 
wbetW tha companiooahip of the ooeapatba were exactly 
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that beti suited to Gerald Griffin. One ot the old Bt nf^ 
diotine abbeys, where the consolations of religion were 
blended with the punnits of learning, where the richly- 
acknned ohapel adjoined the richly-stored libraiy, would have 
done better. At Cork, his employment was to teach young 
children their letters : and one day a mendicant from his own 
county craving reliei^ and he moneyless, according to the rule 
of the order, proposing to bestow his alms in the form of a 
little gold 8^ the only trinket he bad retained, the per- 
mission to do so was refused. After this it is no surprise to 
find that the feverish disorders, to which he was constitu- 
tionally subject, recurred more frequently. In the year 1840, 
his kind brother. Dr. Griffin, was sent for to attend his sick- 
bed, and arrived just in time to receive his last sigh. Then 
came the triumphant representation of Qisippus,** the only 
one of his plays that he had not destroyed on entering the 
Christian Brethren, just to show what a dramatist had been 
let die. 

His lyrics seem to me almost unrivalled for the truth, 
purity, and tenderness of the sentiment. This is high praise, 
but I subjoin a few specimens which I think >vill bear it 
out : — 

Qilli ma chree, 

Sit down by me, 

We now are joined and ne’er shall sever, 

This hearth's our own. 

Our hearts are one. 

And peace is ours for ever. 

When I was poor 
Your father’s door 

Was closed against your constant lorar; 

With care and pain 
I tried in vain 
- ^y. fixtunes to recover : 

1 said, to other lands 1 ’ll room 
Where Fate may smile on me, love ! 

I said. Farewell, my own old home t 
And 1 said &reweU to thee, love 1 
Sing Gilli ma ohree, Ac. 

I might have said. 

My mountain maid, 

Ccme live with me^ your own true lover; 

I know a spot 
A silent ooA 



Ymr Mmdt mn ne*«r dUieortit, 

Wb«re gmitijr ilows the w»TeleM tide 
By one sn^l gerden c«ily, 

Where the heron waree his wings so wide, 
And ih» lion^ sings so lonely. 

Sing Qilla ma chrse, Aa 
I mi^t hare said, 

My mountain maid, 

A father’s ri|^t was never given 
True hearts to curse 
With tyrant force 
That have b^n blest in heaven I 
But then I said, in after years, 

When thoughts of home shall find her, 
My love may mourn with secret tears 
Her friends thus left bebiud her. 

Sing Oilii ma chree, Ac. 

Oh, no, I said. 

My own dear maid, 

For me, though all forlorn for ever. 

That heart of thine 
Shall ne’er repine 
O'er slighted duty, never 1 
From home and thee though wandering far 
A dreaiy fate be mine, love, 

I'd rather live in endless war 

Than buy my peace with thine, love 1 
Sing GiUi ma chree, Ao. 

Fai', far away, 

By night mid day, 

I toiled to win a golden treasure, 

And ^Iden gains 
JRepaid my pains 
In fair and shining measure. 

I aougbt again my native land ; 

Thy father welcomed me, love : 

I poured my gold into his hand, 

And my gu<»^on found in thee, love ! 

Sing Gilii ma chree. 

Bit down by me, 

We now are joined and ne’er shall sever ; 
lliis hei^h’s our own. 

Our beaits are one, 

And peace is ours for ever. 

XL 

The Mifr-oa-mallah * now k past^ 

O wtrraalhru f O winwethro I 
And J BMiet Icavo my home at la«^ 

O winwrethm 1 Owitfa*«thml 


* The H^symoon. 
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I look into mj fsth«r*s «]re«. 

I hefur mv mother’s parting sighs, — 

Ahl fool to pine for other ties t 
O wimHithru I O witra-sthm I 

This erening they must sit alone, 

O wirra-sthni ! O wii-ro-sthru f 
They 11 talk of me when I am gone, 

O wirra-sthru f O wiira-sthru I 
Who now will cheer my lonely sire 
When toil and care his heart shall tire f 
My chair is empty by the Are f 
O wirra-sthru 1 O wirra-sthru I 

How sunny looks my pleasant home, 

O wirra-sthru 1 O wirra-sthna I ' 
Those flowers for me shall never bloom, 

O wirra-sthru I O wirra-sthru ! 

I seek new friends, and I am told 
That they are rich in lands and gold. 

Ah ! will they love me like the old ? 

O wirra-sthru I O wirra-sthru I 

Farewell, dear friends ! we meet no more ! 

O wirra-sthru f O wirra-sthru ! 

My husband’s horse is at the door ! 

O wirra-sthru ! O wirra-sthru I 
Ah, love 1 ah, love ! be kind to me, 

For by this breaking heart you see. 

How dearly I have purchased thee ! 

O wirra-sthru ! O wiiTHrsthra I 


III. 

Old times f old times I the gay old times, 
When I was young and free. 

And heard the merry Easter chimes 
Under the sally tree. 

My Sunday palm beside me placed. 

My cross upon my hand, 

A heart at rest within my breast. 

And sunshine on the lemd I 

Old times ! old times 1 

It is not that my fortunes flee, 

Kor that my cheek is pale, 

1 mourn whene’er I thiuk of the^ 

My darling native vale. 

Jif wisa^head 1 have 1 know 
Than when I loitered there. 

But in nty wiedom there is woe^ 

And in my knowledge oare. 

^d times I old times f 
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I *r« lirad to know mr thore of joy, 

To foot my aluro or pain, 

To laoru friendship’s self can cloy, 

To love and love in vain. • 

To feel a paog and wear a smile, 

To tire of other dimes, 

, To like my own unhappy isle, 

^ And sing the gay ohf times, ' 

' / Old times 1 old times ! 

And sure the land is nothing changed. 

The birds are singing still, 

L The flowers are springing where we ranged. 
There's sunshine on the hill ; 

The sally, waving o'er my head, 

* Still sweetly shades my frame ; 

But, ah, those happy days are fle^ 

And I am not the same. 

Old times t old times ! 

Oh, come again, ye merry times, 

Sweet, sunny, fresh and calm, 

And let me hear those Easter chimes, 

And wear my Sunday palm. 

'-.i If I could cry away mine eyes, 
j My tears would flow in vain ; 

If 1 could waste my heart in sighs 
They 'll never come again. 

A personal feeling probably dictates the following fine 
stanzas; one of Gerald Orifiin’s sisters having joined the 
Sisters of Charity in Dublin : — 

Sflie once was a lady of honour and wealth, 

Bright glowed on her features the roses of health, 

Her vesture was blended of silk and of gold, 

And her motion shook perfume from every fold ; 

Joy revelled around her, love shone at her side, 

And gay was her smile as the glance of a bride, 

And light was her step in the mirth sounding hall 
When she heard of the daughters of Vincent de Paul. 

She felt in her spirit the summons of grace 
That called her to live for the suffering race. 

And heedless of pleasure, of oomfort, of homa^ 

Bose quickly, like Mary, snd answered **I oome !" 

She put from her person the trappin^^ of pride. 

And passed from her home with the joy of a bride^ 

Kor wept at the thrmhold as onward abe moved, 

For her heart was on fire in the cause that she loved. 

Loot ever to flishioQ, to vanity lost, 

That beairty that onoa was the song and the toast; 

No more in tim belbroom that figure we meet, 

But if^ldiag it doak to the wretoh’s retreat. 
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Foigot in the halle ie that high-sounding name, 

For the Sister of Charitr blushes at fame ; 

Forgot are the claims of her riches and birth. 

For she barters for Hearen the gloiy of earth. 

Those feet, that to music could gracefully more, 

Now bear her alone on the mission of lore; 

Those hands, that once dimgled the perfume or gem. 

Are tending the helpless or lifted for them ; 

That voice, that once echoed the song of the vain, 

Now whispers relief to the bosom of pain ; 

And the hair that was shining with diamond and pearl. 

Is wet with the tears of the penitent girl 
Her down-bed a pallet, her trinkets a bead, 

Her lustre one taper that serves her to read, 

Her sculpture the cruci6x nailed by her bed, 

Her paintings one print of the thorn-crowned head, 

Her cushion the pavement that wearies her knees, 

Her music the psalm or the sigh of disease, 

The delicate lady lives mortihed there, 

And the feast is forsaken for fasting and prayer. 

Yet not to the service of heart and of mind 

Are the cares of that heaven-minded virgin confined, 

Like Him whom she loves, to the mansion of grief 
She hastes with the tidings of joy and relief ; 

She strengthens the weary, she comforts the weak, 

And soft is her voice in the ear of the sick ; 

Where want and affliction on mortals attend. 

The Sister of Charity there is a friend. 

Unshrinking where Pestilence scatters bis breath 
Like an angel she moves mid the vapour of death; 

Where rings the loud musket and flashes the sword, 
Unfearing she walks, for she follows the Lord. 

How sweetly she bends o’er each plague-tainted face 
With looks that are lighted with holiest grace I 
How kindly she dresses each suflering limb, 

For she sees in the wounded the image of Him t 
Behold her, ye worldly ! behold her, ye vain ! 

Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and pain, 

TlHio yield up to pleasure your nights and your days — 
Foigetful of service, forgetful of praise 1 
7e philosophers, self-seeking men, 

Te fireside philauthropists, great at the pen, 

How stands in the balance your eloquence weighed 
With the life and the deeds of that delicate maid f 

I Add Another charming bridal song, the vein in which he 
exoelled, and which he loved so well, omitting only an Irish 
reftidiif—thal pedantiy of patriotism which disfigures so many 
of these loTdy iiyries 
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Uf Mmj of tho etuiiiur b«ir, 

Tilt iMicidiig toelh and baohAU air» 

Oar bridU mini] is dswniag fair 
Witii bloshss to iho skiis. 

Mf lore t mj pearl I 
My own dear sJrf I • 

My mountaio maid, arise t 
Wako, linnet of the osier grore ! 

Wake, trembling, stainless virgin dove ! 

Wake, nestling of a parent's love 1 
Let Moran see thine eyes. 

I am no stnmger, prond and gay. 

To win thee from thy home away, 

And find thee for a distant day, 

A theme for nmstiug sighs. 

But we were known from infancy. 

Thy ftither'a hearth was home to me, 

No selfish love was mine for thee, 

Unholy and unwise. 

And yet (to see what lore can do), 

Though calm my hope has burned and true, 

My chissk is pale and worn for you. 

And sunken are mine eyes ! 

But soon my love shall be my bride ; 

And happy by our own fireside, 

My reins shall feel the rocy tide 
That lingering hope denies. 

My Mary of the curling hair. 

The lau^og teeth and bashful air. 

Our bridal mom is dawning fair. 

With Uuslies in the skies. 

My lore ! my peari ! 

My own dear girl 1 
Uj mountain maid, arise ! 

As a novelist, I oannot resist the temptation of pointing 
out a chapter in one of Qerald Griffin’s less-known tales 
which bss always s s s ined to me remarkable for character, for 
spirit, and for oritioal and verital felicity of the higiMst order 
« The Collegians, ” parity from the strtoing mtscast of the 
story, partly firom a certain oarelesa grace and freshness of 
narration, won inunediate popularity. ^ Tbs Rivals,” squally 
true to individual nature, and superior in oonstruotive skill, 
was oempsiatively nnsiiesessftil. 

jMiaps iiie rsason of ibis fsiinrt m$^ b» foosd in the 
pftoeipal iodd i nt ^ rMembMofir hi its msin points that af 
Mr. Leigh Hunt*# “Legend of Florenea.'* The hecoine^ hke 
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Qiaevra, is burisd while in a trance, and recovered, not like 
the ItaUaa wife, from the effect of natural causes, but by the 
half-crasy eflbrts of her lorer, who violates the sanctity of the 
tomb that be may gaze once again in death upon the form he 
so loved while living. Now this catastrophe, although it may 
have occurred, and there is reason to believe has occurred in 
more instances than one, is yet, even in the Italian version, 
so improbable and so horrible, so utterly repugnant to human 
sympathy as to be, in spite of Mr. Hunt’s success, of exceed- 
ingly dangerous and questionable use whether in play or in 
story. Shakespeare, who always foresaw, as by instinct, the 
objections of his audience, seems to have composed Juliet’s 
famous speech before taking the sleeping draught, by way of 
forestalling their distaste to the possible consequences of the 
act ; and this horror is so much aggravated in the Irish tale, 
by the circumstance of the closed coffin, that no power of 
conception or skill in execution could ensure an extensive or 
a durable popularity to a work founded on such a baaia 
Therefore, and as I think for that reason only, “ The Bivals ” 
will never command the same full applause as “The Col- 
legians,” which, however little talked of at this moment, is 
sure to retain a permanent station in Irish literature ; and 
the chapter which I am about to quote, from “The Second 
Series of Tales of the Munster Festivals,” will probably be 
new even to the admirers of the first. 

This chaptm* is, strictly speaking, an episode ; a scene in a 
village school, whose princi]^ sotors, the ragged Irish pupil 
who construes Virgil word for word, and the almost equally 
ragged usher who corrects his blunders and encourages bis 
saooeases, never reappear, so far as I can remember, in the 
whole course of the stoiy. The enthusiasm of the poor 
County Wicklow Professor lighting up as he expounds evwi 
to an audience of tattered and ignorant boys the beauties of 
bis ihvourite bard, the manner in which his own English, so 
sii^pilarly degraded and provincial in his ordinary talk, 
becomes elevated and poetical by contact with the great 
Mantuan, ia one of the finest and most pathetic instances of 
the consolations of scholarship, of the triumph of the inteileot 
otur the sHuotion, that I have anywhere met. It would be 
noted as out of his happiest touches if we found it in Seolh 

1 have on^ to beg pssdon tor any misprints that m^ be 
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found in 1117 Lttin ; of whldi, in ihe regular grammatical 
Stonian OMMey 1, unlearned woman, know abaolutely 
notiung referring myaelf wholly to the care and kindness 
of Hr. Bentley’s excellent body ot compositors and readers, 
who, in tius, as in many other matters, are hr more acoom* 
plisbed and scholarly persons thMi I can pretend to be. Now 
for Gerald Griflin. 

" The Bchool'house at Glendalough was situated near the 
romantic river which flows between the wild scenery of 
Drumgoff and the Seven Churches. It was a low stone 
building, indifferently thatched ; the whole interior consist- 
ing of one oblong room, floored with clay, and lighted by two 
or three windows, the panes of which were patched with old 
oopy-books, or altogether supplanted by school slates. The 
walls had once been plastered and whitewashed, but now 
partook of that appearance of dilapidation which charac- 
terised the whole building. In many places which yet re- 
mained uniigured, the malign spirit of satire (a demon for 
whom the court is not too high nor the cottage too humble), 
had developed itself in sundry amusing and ingenious devices. 
Here, with the end of a burnt stick, was tra^ the bivleous 
outline of a human proflle, professing to be a likeness of 
* Toip Guerin,’ and here might be seen the * woeful lamenta- 
tion and dying declaration of Neddy Muloaby,’ while that 
worthy dangled in effig)' from a gallows overbad. In some 
instances, indeed, the village Hogarth with peculiar hardihood 
seemed to have sketched in a slight hit at * the Masther,’ the 
formidable Mr. Lenigan himself. Along each wall were placed 
a row of large stones, the one intended to fhmisb seats for the 
boys^ the other for the girls ; the decorum of Mr. Lenigan's 
establishment requiring that they should be kept apart on 
(wdinaiy oocmions, for Mr. Lenigan, it should be understood, 
had not been fiimished with any Pestalosxian light. The 
mily chair in the whole establishment was that which was 
usually occupied by Mr. Lenigan himself, and a table appeared 
to be a luxoiy of which they were either ignorant or wholly 
regardlesa 

' "A tiavelier in Ireland who is acquainted with the ancient 
ohrooieles of the country, must be struck by the resemblance 
batwesii tbs anoienfe and modetn Irish in their mode of edu' 
oftfmi* In that ttanslatici^ of Stanlhuiat which HoUnshed 
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admita into hk collection we find the following passage ‘In 
their schools they grovel upon couches of straw, their books 
at their noses, themselves lie flat prostrate, and so they shout 
out with a loud voice their lessons by piecemeal, repeating 
two or three words thirty or forty times together.’ The 
system of mnemonics described in the last sentence is still 
in vigorous use. 

“ On the morning after the conversation described in the 
last chapter, Mr. Lenigan was rather later than his usual hour 
in taking possession of the chair aljove alluded to. The sun 
was mounting swiftly up the heaven.s. The rows of stones 
l^efore described were already occupied, and the babble of a 
hundred voices like the sound of a beehive filled the house. 
Now and then a school-boy in frieze coat and corduroy 
trousers with an ink-bottle dangling at his breast, copy-book, 
slate, Voster, and ‘ reading-book ’ under one arm, and a sod of 
turf under the other, dropped in and took his place upon the 
next unoccupied stone. *A great boy with a huge slate in his 
arms stood in the centre of the apartment, making a list of 
all those who wore guilty of any indecorum in the absence of 
the * Masther.’ Near the door was a blazit'g turf fire, which 
the sharp autumnal winds alreaily rendered agreeable. In a 
comer behind the door lay a heap of fuel formed by the con- 
tributions of all the scholars, each being obliged to bring one 
sod of turf every day, and each having the privilege of sitting 
by the fire while his own sod wa.s burning. Those who failed 
to pay their tribute of fuel, sat cold and shivering the whole 
day long at the farther end of the room, huddling together 
their bare and frost-bitten toes, and casting a longing, envious 
eye towards the peristyle of well-marbled shins that sur- 
rounded the fire. 

“Full in the influence of the cherishing flame was placed 
the hay- bottomed chair that supported the person of Mr. 
Henry JRienigan, when that great man presided in person in 
his rural academy. On his right lay a close bush of hazel of 
astounding sixo, the emblem of his authority, and the imple- 
ment of castigation. Near this was a wooden sthroker, that 
is to say, a large rule of smooth and polished deal, used for 
stltfokfng lines in the copy-book, and also for sthroking the 
of refractory pupils. On the other side lay a lofty 
iwep of copy-books, which were left there by the boys auo 
w r 
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for tlie purpose of heriog thedr oopiee hj the 
^Maether!* 

^ About noon a sudden hush was produced bj the appear- 
anoe at the open door of a young man, dressed in rusty black, 
and with something clericd in his costume and demeanour. 
This was Mr. Lenigan’s classical assistant ; for to himself the 
volumes of ancient literature were a fountain sealed. Five 
or six stout young men, all of whom were intended for 
learned professions, were the only portion of Mr. Lenigan’s 
scholars that aspired to those lofty sources of information. 
At the sound of the word ‘Virgil!’ from the lips of the 
assistant, the whole class started from their scats, and 
crowded round him, each brandishing a smoky volume of the 
great Augustan poet, who, could he have looked into this 
Irish academy, from that part of the infernal regions in 
which he had been placed by his pupil Dante ; might have 
been tempted to exclaim in the pathetic words of bis own 
hero : — 

w gunt blc etisni bus pnrmia loudi, 

Sunt lachiyma rerum et meotem mortalia tangunt.” 

“‘Who’s head?’ was the first question propoijoii by the 
assistant, after he had thrown open tiie volume at that part 
marked as the day’s Icssou. 

“ ‘ Jim Naughtin, Sir.’ 

“ ‘ Well, N^iughtin, begin. Consther,* consther now, an’ be 
quick.’ 

‘ At puer Asesnius mediis in rallibus ncri 
Gaudet equu ; janique bos cunu, jam pnoterit illos : 
Spumautemque dan—’ 

“ ‘ Go on, Sir. Why don’t you consther 1 ’ 

pM 0 r jMcamutf the person so addressed began, ‘but 
the boy Ascanius; mdiit is valUOutt in the middle of the 
valley ; gaudktt rejoices.’ 

“ ‘ Exults, ara gaf, exults is a betther word.’ 

" ' Qaudett exults ; aeri equo, upon his bitther horse.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, murther alive ; his bitther horse, inagh 1 Erra, 
what would make a horse be bitther, Jim? Sure ’tis not 
of sour bear he’s taUcing 1 Bejoioiu’ upon a bitther horse ! 
Deer knows what a show he waal what raison he had for 
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»* Jeri eqao, upon bis mettlesome steed; thaVs the con. 
sthruotioDu* 

“Jim proceeded ;~ 

" * Aeri equo^ upon his mettlesome steed ; jamque, and now ; 
prmtmty he goes beyond— 

“ ‘ Outsthrips, achree ! * 

** ‘ Prtfterity he outsthrips ; hony these ; jamque illosy and now 
those ; curtUy in his course ; que^ and ; optaty he longs—’ 
“‘Very good, Jim; longs is a Tery good word there; I 
thought you were going to say tcishes. Did anybody tell 
you that ] * 

“ ‘ Dickefla a one, Sir ! ’ 

‘“That’s a good boy. Well!’ 

“ * Optaty he longs ; spumantum aprumy that a foaming boar ; 
dari, shall be given ; tolisy to his desires ; aul fuloum leonnm, 
or that a tawny lion — * 

‘“That’s a good word again. Tatong is a good word; 
betther than yellow.’ 

“ ‘ Dtcendere, shall descend ; montey from the mountain.’ 

“ * Now, boys, observe the beauty of the poet. There’s 
great nature in the picture of the boy Ascanius. Just the 
same way as we see young Misther Keiley, of the Grove, at 
the fox-chase the other day, leadin’ the whole of ’em right 
and left, jamque has, jamque illosy an’ now Misther Cleary, an 
now Captain Davis, he outsthripped in his course. A beau- 
tiful picture, boys, there is in them four lines, of a fine high- 
blooded youth. Yes, people are always the same ; times an 
manners change, but the heart o’ man is the same now as it 
was in the day of Augustus. But consther your task, Jim, 
an’ then I give you an’ the boys a little commentary upon its 
beauties.’ 

“ The boy obeyed, and read as far as pratexit nomine culpam, 
a^r which the assistant proceeded to pronounce his little 
commentary. Unwilling to deprive the literary world of any . 
advmitage which the mighty monarch of the Roman epopee 
may derive from his analysis, we subjoin the speech without 
«Qy abridgment. 

“ ‘ Now, boys, for what I told ye. Them seventeen lines 
that Jim Naughtin oonsthered this minute contains as much 
a* ifly in a modhem book. I pointed out to ye before the 
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picture of Ascanius, an’ I’ll back it again the world for nature. 
Then there’s the incipient storm 

" ‘ Interea magno misceri murmure coelum 
Incipit.’ 

Erra J don’t be talkin’, but listen to that I There’s a rumbling 
in the language like the sound of coming thundher— 

« * — inseqoitur commisU grandine nimbus,' 

D’ye hear the change ? D’ye hear all the s’s 1 D’ye hear 
’em whistlin’? D'ye hear the black squall cornin’ up the 
hill-side, brushiii’ up the dust and dhry leaves off the 
road, and hisain’ through the threes and bushes ? An’ d’ye 
hear the hail dhriven afther, and spattherin’ the laves, 
and whitenin’ the face o’ the counthry? Commistd grandine 
nimbus! That I mightn’t sin, but when I read them words, 

I gather my head down between my shouldhers, as if it was 
hailin’ a top o’ me. An' then the eighth of all the huntin’ 
party ! Dido, an’ the Throjans, an’ all the great court ladies 
and the Tyrian companions soatthered like cracked people 
about the place, lookin’ for shelther, and peltin’ about right 
and left, hether and thether in all directions for the bare life, 
an’ the floods swellin’ an’ cornin’, an’ thundherin’ down in 
rivers from the mountains, an’ all in three lines : — 

“‘Et Tyrii comites passim, et Trojana juventus 
Dardaniusque nepos Veneris, diversa per agros 
Tecta metfl petiere ; ruunt de montibus amnes.’ 

An’ see the beauty of the poet, followin’ up the character 
of Ascanius ; he makes him the last to quit the field. First 
the Tyrian comrades, an effeminate race, that ran at the 
eighth of a shower, as if they were made o’ salt that they’d 
melt under it ; an’ then the Throjan youth, lads that were 
used to it in the first book ; an’ last of all the spirited boy 
Ascanius himself. (Silence near the doore 1) 

“ ' Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus eandem, 

Deveniunt.’ 

Observe, boys, he no longer calls him as of old, ih.Q pirn ^neas^ 
only Dux Trojanus the Throjan laidher, an’ ’tis he that was the 
laidher and the lad ; see the taste of the poet not to call him 
the pious iEneas now, nor even mention his name, as if he 
wore half ashamed of him, knowin’ well what a lad he had to 
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dale with. There’s where Vii^pl took the crust out o’ Homer’s 
mouth in the uateue.ss of his language, that you’d gather a 
part 0 * the feelin’ from the very shape o’ the line an’ turn o’ 
the prosody. As formerly, when Dido was askin’ iEneas 
concernin’ where he come from, an’ where he was born ? He 
makes answer : — 

“ ’ Est locus Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt : 

Terra antique, potens armis atque ubere glebee, 

Hue curaus fuit 

An’ there the line stops short, as much as to say, just as 1 
cut this line short in spakin’ to you, just so our cooise was 
cut, in going to Italy. The same way, when Juno is vexed in 
talkin’ o’ the Throjans, he makes her spake bad Latin to show 
how mad she is : (Silence !) 

** * — Mene incepto desistere victam 

Nec poase Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? 

Quippe vetorJatis I Fallaano exurere claaaem 
Argivum, atque ipaos potuit submorgere ponto.’ 

So he laves you to guess what a passion she is in, when he 
makes her lave an infinitive mood without anything to govern 
it. You can’t attribute it to ignorance, for it would be a 
dhroll thing in aimest, if Juno, the queen of all the gods, 
didn't know a common rule in syntax, so that you have 
nothing for it but to say that she must be the very moral 
of a juiy. Such, boys, is the art o’ poets, an’ the janius o’ 
languages. 

“ * But I kept ye long enough. Go along to ye’r Greek now, 
as fast as ye can, an’ reharse. An’ as for ye,’ continued the 
learned commentator, turning to the mass of English scholars, 
‘I see one cornin’ over the river that’ll taich ye how to 
behave yerselves, as it’s a thing ye won’t do for me. Put up 
yer Virgils now, boys, an’ out with the Greek, an’ remember 
the beauties I pointed out to ye, for they’re things that few 
can explain to ye, if ye hav’n’t the luck to think of ’em 
yerselves.’ 

“The class separated, and a hundred anxious eyes were 
directed towards the open door. It afforded a glimpse of a 
sunny green, and a babbling river, over which Mr. Lenigan, 
followed by his brother Pavid, was now observed in the act 
of picking his cautious way. At this apparition a sudden 
change took place in the condition of the entire school 
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Stragglers flew to their places; the impatient burst of 
laughter was cut short ; the growing fit of rage was quelled ; 
the uplifted hand dropped harmless by the side of its owner ; 
merry faces gr^w serious, and angry ones peaceable ; the eyes 
of all seemed poring on their books ; and the extravagant 
uproar of the last half hour was hushed on a sudden into a 
diligent murmur. Those who were most proficient in the 
study of ‘ the Masther’s ' physiognomy detected in the ex- 
pression of his eyes, as he entered' and greeted his assistant, 
something of a troubled and uneasy character. He took the 
list with a severe countenance, from the hands of the boy 
above mentioned, sent all those whose names he found* upon 
the fatal record to kneel down in a corner, until he should 
find leisure to *hoise’ them, and then prepared to enter upon 
his daily functions.” 

For the present, however, the delinquents are saved by the 
entrance of a fresh character upon the Scene, 

“The new-comer was a handsome young woman, who 
carried a pet child in her arms, and held another by the 
hand. The sensation of pleasure which ran among the young 
culprits at her appearance showed her to be their ‘great 
Captain’s Captain,’ the beloved and loving helpmate of Mr. 
Lenigan. Casting, unperceived by her lord, an encouraging 
smile towards the kneeling culprits, she took an opportunity, 
while engaged in a wheedling conversation with her husband, 
to purloin his deal rule, and to blot out the list of the pro- 
cribed from the slate, after which she stole out calling David 
to dig the potatoes for dinner.” 

And so, we too will leave the school 


XXXVL 

MOCK-HEROIC POETRY. 

JOHN hookham fbebx. 

LoNd before “Beppo” the experiment of imitating the 
well-known Italian sohodl, which unites so strangely the 
Mdest romance of chivalry with pungent satire and good- 
humoured plw^antry, had been successfully tried by John 
Hookham Frere, one of Mr. Oanuiug’s most brilliant co- 



itdjutors in the poetiy of the "Anti-Jacobih.” The mock- 
heroic in question bore the curious title of “ Prospectus and 
Specimen of an intended National Work by William and 
Eobert Whistlecroft, of Stowmarket, in Suffdlk, Harness and 
Collar 2ii[akers. Intended to comprise the most interesting 
Particulars relating to King Arthur and his round table.” 
Two cantos were published by Mr. Murray in 1817 ; and a 
third and fourth rapidly followed. The success was decided ; 
but the poem has been long out of print, and is now amongst 
the scarcest books in modern literature. 

To attempt to tell the stoiy of a poem which travels 
backward and forward from knights to giants and from giants 
to monks, no sooner intei'esting yob in one set of personages 
than he casts them off to fly to other scenes and other actors, 
would be a fruitless task. Who would venture to trace the 
adventures of the Orlando Furioso ? and Mr. Frere, in imi- 
tating the ** Morgante Maggiore,” and other parodies of the 
great poet of romance, has won for himself the privilege of 
wandering at pleasure over the whole realm of chivalrous 
fable, and makes the best use of that privilege by being often 
picturesque, often amusing, and never wearisome. 

The poem opens with a feast given by King Arthur at 
Carlisle to his knights, who are thus described : — 

They'looked a manly generous generation, 

Bea^s, ehouldei’fl, eye-brows, broad and square and thick ; 
Their accents firm and loud in conversation. 

Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp and quick, 

Showed them prepared on proper provocation 
To give the lie, pull noses, stab and kick ; 

And for that veiy reason it is said 
They were so very courteous and well-bred. 

Then come the giants, living in a valley near Carlisle. ’The 
description of this place affords an excellent opportunity 
for displaying Mr. Frere’s command over a higher order of 
poetry. 

Huge mountains of immeasurable height 
Encompassed all the level valley round 
With mighty slabs of rocks, that stood upright, 

An insurmountable and enormous mound. 

The very river vanished out of sight, 

Absorbed in secret channels underground ; . 

That vale was so sequestered and secluded 
All seaiioh for ages past it had eluded. . 
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A rook waa in the centre, like a cone 
Abruptly rising from a miiy pool. 

Where they beheld a hill of massy atone, 

Which masons of the rude primseval school 
Had reared by help of giant hands alone, 

With rocky fragments unreduced by rule ; 

Irregular like nature more than art, 

Huge, rugged, and compact in every part. 

A wild tumultuous torrent raged around 
Of fragments tumbling from^the mo\m tain’s height; 
The whistling clouds of dus^ the deafening sound. 

The hurried motion that amazed the sight, 

The constant quaking of the solid ground, 

Environed them with phantoms of affright ; 

Yet with heroic heai'ts they held right on 
Till the last point of their ascent was won. 

The giants who dwelt in this romantic spot had captured 
some ladies, whom the knights thought it their duty to 
deliver. They overcame the grisly warriors as a matter of 
course ; and the state in which they find the fair prisoners is 
related in a stanza of which the concluding couplet bears 
some resemblance to a well-known transition in ^‘Don Juan 

The ladies ! They were tolerably well, 

At least as well as could be well expected : 

Many details I must forbear to tell. 

Their toilet had been very much neglected ; 

But by supreme good luck it so befel 
That, when the castle’s capture was effected, 

When those vile cannibals were overpowered 
Only two fat duennas were devoured. 

In the third book, according to the universal practice of 
the Italian poets, the story takes a backward leap, and 
recounts a previous feud between the giants and the in- 
habitants of a neighbouring monastery. A certain monk, 
Brother John by name, who had gone out alone to fish in a 
stream near the Abbey, is luckily enabled to give notice to 
the brethren of i^e approach of their enemies. The scene of 
his sport is finely described 

A mighty current unconfined and free, 

Ban wheedling round beneath the mountain’s shade, 
Battering its wave-worn base ; but you might see 
On the near margin many a watery glade, 

Becalmed beneath some little island's lee. 

All tranquil and transparent, close embayed ; 

Beflectii^ in the deep serene and even ^ 

Each flower and herb, and every cloud of heaven. 
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The painted king-fisher, the branch above her 
Hard in the steadfast mirror fixed and true; 

Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover, 

Freshening the surface with a rougher hue; 

Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 

Again returning to retire anew : 

So rest and motion in a narrow range 
Feasted the sight with joyous interchange. 

A stout resistance is made by the monks, and the giants at 
length withdraw from the scene of action : — 

And now the gates are open, and the throng 
Forth issuing the deserted camp survey ; 

" Here Murdomack and Mangonel the strong 
i.nd Gorbuduc were lodged, and here,’' they say, 

“ This pigstye to Poldavy did belong ; 

Here Bundleback and here Phigander lay.” 

They view the deep indentures, broad and round, 

Which mark their postures squatting on the ground. 

Then to the traces of gigantic feet, 

Huge, wide apart, with half a dozen toes ; 

They track them on till they converge and meet 
(An earnest and assurance of repose) 

Close at the ford. The cause of this retreat 
They all conjecture, but no creature knows; 

It was ascribed to causes multifarious. 

To saints, to Jerome, George, and Januarius, 

To their own pious founder’s intercession, 

To Ave-Marias and our Lady’s Psalter ; 

To news that Friar John was in possession, 

To new wax-candles placed upon the altar. 

To their own prudence, valour and discretion : 

To reliques, rosaries, and holy water ; 

To beads and psalms, and feats of arms ; — in short 
There was no end of their accounting for’t. 

In the last volume of Mr. Lockhart’s “Life of Sir Walter 
Soott,” is a very interesting account of the delight which the 
great minstrel took to the last in Mr. Frere’s spirited versions 
of the old Spanish ballads. “In speaking of Mr. Frere’s 
translations, he repeated a pretty long passage from his 
version of one of the romances of the Cid (published in the 
Appendix to Southey’s Quarto), and seemed to enjoy a 
spirited charge of the knights therein described, as much as 
he could have done in his best days ; placing his walking- 
stick in rest like a lance, to suit the action to the word.”— 
Extract from Mrs, John Bavfs Journal of Sir ffalter Scott s JRcsi- 
ience in Malta. 
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The following is the passage referred to 

The gates were then thrown open, and forth at once they rushed. 
The outposts of the Moorish hosts back to the camp were pushed; 
The camp was all in tumult, and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and of drums, as if earth would cleave in sunder. 
There you might see the Moors arming themselves in haste, 

And the two main battles how they were forming fast, 

Horsemen and footmen mixed, a countless troop and vast. . • 

The Moors are moving forward, the battle soon must join ; 

" My men, stand here in order, ranged upon a line I 
Let not a man move from his rank before I give the sign.” 

Pero Bermuez heard the word, but he could not refrain, 

He held the banner in his hand, he gave the horse the rein. 

“ You see yon foremost squadron there, the thickest of the foes. 
Noble Cid, God be your aid, for there your banner goes I 
Let him who serves and honours it show the duty that he owes." 
Earnestly the Cid called out : “ For Heaven’s sake be still I” 
Bermuez cried, "I cannot hold J” so eager was his will. 

He spurred his horse and drove him on amid the Moorish rout ; 
They strove to win the banner, and compassed him about. 

Had not his armour beeu so true, he had lost either life or limb ; 
The Cid called out again : ** For Heaven’s sake succour him J " 
Their shields before their breasts forth at once they go, 

Their lauces in the rest levelled fair and low, 

Their heads all stooping down towards the saddle-bow. 

The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 

“ I am Buy Diaz, the champion of Bivar 1 
) Strike among them, gentlemen, for sweet Mercy’s sake ! ” 

Then where Bermuez fought amidst the foe they brake ; 

Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant show, 

Three hundred Moors they killed, a man at every blow ! 

When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain, 

You might see them raise their lances, and level them again, 

There you might see the breast plates, how they were cleft in twain, 
And many a l^orish shield lie scattered on the plain, 

The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain, 

The horses running wild whose riders had been slain. 

Mr. Frere's fomiliarity with Spanish literature probably 
took its rise from his employment in various diplomatic 
missions during the Peninsular war ; but his great achieve- 
ment as a translator is of a far higher and more difBicult 
order. The following specimen of his version of ‘^The 
Frogs** of Aristophanes will show how completely he has 
contrived to naturalise the wit and humour of the old 
Athenian dramatist The passage about, “full and equal 
fi’anchise ’* might pass for a translation from half a dozen 
modern languages at the present hour 
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Chorus. 

Muse attend our solemn summons, 

And survey the assembled Commons, 
Congregated as they sit, 

An enormous mass of wit, 

— ^Full of genius taste and fire, 

Jealous pride and critic ire — 

Cleophon among the rest 
(Like the swallow from her nest 
A familiar foreign bird) 

Chatters loud and will be heard, 

^ith the accent and Ihe grace 
Which he brought with him from Thrace) 

But we fear the tuneful strain 
Must be turned to giief and pain; 

He must sing a dirge perforce 
When his trial takes its course ; 

We shall hear him moan and wail 
Like the plaintive nightingale, 

It behoves the sacred Chorus and of right to them belongs, 

To suggest sagacious councils in their verses and their songs. 

In performance of our office we suggest with all humility 
A proposal for removing groundless fears and disability ; 

* * ♦ » * 

Better would it be, believe us, casting off revenge and pride, 

To receive as fnends and kinsmen all that comW on our side 
Into full and equal franchise : on the other hand we fear 
If your hearts are filled with fiincies, proud, captious and severe, 
While the shock of instant danger threatens shipwreck to the State, 
Such resolves will be lamented and repented of too late. 

If the Muse forsees at all 
What in future will befall 
Dirty Cloigenes the small — 

He the scoundrel at the bath — 

Will not long escape from scath. 

But must perish by and by. 

With his potash and his lye, 

And his soap and scouring ^11, 

And hie washes, one or all ; 

Therefore he can never cease 
* To declaim against a peace. 

These two portraits of Cleophon and Cleigenes are 90 
graphic, that they might serve H. B. aa models for a carica- 
ture. What follows introduces the celebrated contest for 
supremacy between .ffischylus and Bunpid^ The. scene is 
laid in the Infernal Regions 
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Ent&r Xanthzas and ^acus. , 

JHAcns. 

By Jupiter 1 but he ’s a geutlemau 
That master of yours. 

ZAKTHIAS. 

A gentleman I to be sure he is ; 

Why he does nothing else but wench and drink. 

.£ACUS. 

His never striking you when you took his name, — 
Outfacing him and contradicting him I 

XANTHIAS. 

It might have been worse for him if he had. 

wBACUS. 

Well, that ’a well spoken, like a true-bred slave. 

It s just the sort of language I delight in. 

XANTHIAS. 

You love excuses? 

iBACUS. 

Yes, but I prefer 

Cursing ray master quietly in private. 

XANTHIAS. 

Mischief you’re fond of? 

.»ACUS. 

Very fond indeed. 

XANTHIAS. 

What think ye of muttering as you leave the room 
After a beating ? 

JEACUS. 

Why that 's pleasant too. 

XANTHIAS. 

By Jove it is ! But listening at the door 
To hear their secrets ? 

JEACt’S. 

Oh ! there ’s nothing like it ! 

XANTHIAS. 

And then the reporting them in the neighbourhood. 

ABACUS. 

That’s beyond evetything, that's quite ecstatic. 

XANTHIAS. 

Well, give me your hand, and there, take mine, — and buss me, 
And there again— and tell me, for tfupiter’s sake, — 

For he ’s the patron of our kicks and beatings — 

What ’a all that noise and bustle and abuse 
Within there t 
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JEACUS. 

.^!schylu& and Euripides only. 
XASTTHIAS. 

Ha! 

2ACI7S. * 

Why, there's a custom we have established 
In favour of professors of the arts. 

When any one, the first man in his line 
Comes down amongst us here, he stands entitled 
To privilege and precedence, with a seat 
At Pluto’s royal board. 

ZANTHIAS. 

I understand you. 

^Acrs. 

So he maintains it, till there comes a better 
Of the same sort, and then resigns it up. 

XANTHIA8. 

But why should .^Eschylus be disturbed at this f 

ABACUS. 

He held the seat for Tragedy, as being master 
In that profession. 

XANTHIAS. 

Well, and who’s there now? 
.SACUS. 

lie kept it till Euripides appeared ; 

But he collected audiences about him, 

And flourished and exhibited and harangued 
Before the thieves and housebreakers, and rogues 
Cutpurses, cheats and vagabonds and villains, 

That make the mass of population here; 

And they — being quite transported and delighted 
With all his subtleties, and niceties, 

Equivocations, quibbles and so forth. 

Evasions and objections and replies, — 

In short— they raised an uproar, and declared him 
Archpoet, by a general acclamation. 

And he with this grew proud and confident, 

And laid a claim to the seat where JSschylus sate. 
XANTHIAS. 

And did not he get pelted for his pains ? 

^AOUS* 

Why, no. — The mob called out, and it was carried 
To have u public trial of skill between them. 

XANTHIA8, 

You mean the mob of scoundrels that you mentioned. 
.OAOUS. 

Scoundrels, indeed I Ay, scoundrels without number. 
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ZAlTTHEAlS. 

Bat ^8chylu8 must have had good friends and hearty. 

jSAons. 

Yes; but good mga ore scarce, both here and elsewhere. 

XAltTHIAS. 

Well, what has Pluto settled to have done ? 

^ACUS. 

To have a trial and examination 
In public. 

XANTHIA8. 

But how comes it, Sophocles f 
Why does not he put in his claim amongst them! 

-SACUS. ^ 

No, no, not he 1 — the moment he came down here 
He went up and saluted .lEschylus, 

And kissed his cheek and took his hand quite kindly; 

And ^schylus edged a little from his chair 
To give him room ; so now the story goes 
(At least I had it from Cleidemidcs), 

He means to attend there as a stonder-by. 

Professing to take up the conqueror. 

If iEschylus gets the better,— well and good, 

He gives up his pretensions ; — but if not 
HsU stand a triu, he says, {gainst Euripides. 

It 18 impossible for any translator to give a more perfect 
rendering of comedy. The facility, the flow, the living, 
breathing, chattering impudence of the two slaves, is inimit- 
ably lively and true. It may be doubted if Sheridan knew 
;nuoh about Aristophanes, but following the same great 
model. Nature, he has produced a companion scene to this 
dialogue in the opening of *‘The Rivals.” The compliment 
to Sophocles and .^schylus is very graceful. Bacchus, the 
appointed judge, now enters, accompanied by the rival bards. 


Here beside you, here are we 
Eager all to hear and see 
This abstruse and curious battle, 
Of profound and learned prattle, 
— But as it appears to me, 

Thus the course of it will be ; 
That the junior and appellant 
Will advance as the assailant, 
Aiming shrewd satyrio darts 
At his rival’s noble parts, 
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And, with tolliet sharp and keen, 

Try to wound him in the spleen ; 

While the veteran rends and raises 
Rifted rough uprooted phrases. 

Wields them like a threshing-staff, 

And dispels tb» dust and chaff. 

BACCHUS. 

Come now begin and speak away; but first I give you warning 
That all your language and discoure must be genteel and clever, 
Without abusive similes, or common vulgar joking. 

EUBIPIOES. 

At the first outset I forbear to state my own pretensions ; 
Hereafter I shall mention them when his have been refuted ; 

And after I have proved and shown how he abused and cheated 
The rustic audience that he found, which Phrynichus has bequeathed 
He planted first upon the stage a figure veiled and mufi9ed, [him. 
An Achilles or a Niobe that never showed their faces, 

But kept a tragic attitude without a word to utter. 

BACCHUS. 

No more they did ; it ’a very true.— 

EURIPIDES. 

In the meanwhile the Chorus 

Strung on ten strophes right an end, but they remained in silence. 
BACCHUS. 

I liked that silence well enough; as well perhaps or better 
Than those new talking characters. 

EURIPIDES. 

That s from your want of judgment, 

Believe me. 

BACCHUS. 

Why perhaps it is but what was his intention f 

EURIPIDES. 

Why mere conceit and insolence — to keep the people waiting 
Till Niobe should deign to speak, to drive his drama forward. 
BACCHUS. 

0 what a rascal ! Now I see the tricks he used to play me. 

[To ^achylus, who is showing signs of indignation hy 
various contorHons.^ 

— What makes you writhe and wince about ? 

EURIPIDES. 

Because he feels my censures ; ♦ 

Then having dragged and drawled along half way to the conclusion, 
He foisted in a dozen words of noisy boisterous accent, 

With " nodding plumes and shaggy brows,” mere bugbears of the 
That no man ever heard before. [language 

iQSOHTLUSe 

Alas 1 alasl 
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BA00HU8 [To jSKliylusl. 

Have done there t 

EURIPIDES. 

His words were never clear or plain. 

BACCHUS \To 

Don’t grind your teeth so strangely. 
EURIPIDES. 

But Bulwarks and Scamanders, and Hippogrifs, and Gorgons, 

“ Embost on brazen bucklers” and grim remorseless phrases 
Which nobody could understand, 

BACCHUS. 

Well, I confess for my part, 

I used to keep awake at night, conjecturing and guessing 
To think what kind of foreign bird he meant by griffin-horses. 
.fiSCUTLUS. 

A figure on the heads of ships ; you goose, you must have seen them. 
BACCHUS. 

I took it for Philoxenus, for my part, from the likeness. 

EURIPIDES. 

So 1 figures from the heads of ships are fit for tragic diction. 
JBSCHTLUS. 

Well then, thou paltry wretch, explain— What were thy own devices? 
EURIPIDES. 

Not stories about flying stags, like y chi’s, end gj-iffin-horses ; 

Nor terms nor images derived from tapestry Persian hangings. 

When I received the Muse from you, I found her puffed aud 
pampered. 

With pompous sentences and terms, a cumbrous huge vinigo. 

My first attention was applied to make her look genteelly, 

And bring her to a moderate bulk by dint of lighter diet. 

I fed her with plain household phrase and cool familiar s.alad, 

With water-gruel episode, with sentimental jelly, 

With moral mince-meat \ till at length I brought her within compass ; 
Cephisophon, who was my cook, eoutrived to make them relish 
I kept my plots distinct and clear ; and to prevent confusion 
My leading characters rehearsed their pedigrees for prologues. 
.SSCHTLUS. 

'Twas well at least that you forbore to quote your own extraction. 

(This is a most characteristic bit of Athenian malice, 
Euripides was illegitimate.) 

EURIPIDES. 

From tke first opening of the scene, all persons were in action : 

The master spoke, the slave replied ; — the women, old and young 
All had their equal share of talk. [ones, 

.fiSCHTLUB. 

Come then, stand forth and tell us 
What forfeit less than death is due for such au innovation ? 
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ZUBIPIDES. 

I did it upon prindple, from democratic motives. 

• BACCHUS. 

Take care, my friend ; upon that gi-ound your footing is but ticklish. 

EURIPIDES. 

I taught these youths to speechify. 

AiSCHYLUS. 

I say BO too, Moreover 

I say, that for the public good, you ought to have been hanged first. 

EURIPIDES. 

The rules and forms of rhetoric ; the laws of composition; 

To prate, to state, and in debate to meet a question fairly ; 

At a dead lift to turn and shift ; to make a nice distinction. 

JESCHTLDS. 

I grant it all ; I make it all my ground of accusation. 

EURIPIDES. 

The whole in cases and concerns, occurring and recurring. 

At every turn and every day, domestic and familiar ; 

So that the audience, one and all, from personal experience. 

Were competent to judge the piece and form a fair opinion 
Whether my scenes and sentiments agreed with truth and nature. 

I never took them by surprise, to stoim their understandings 
With Memnons and Tydides’s and idle rattle-trappings 
Of battle-steeds and clattering shields, to scare them from their senses. 
But for a test (perhaps the best) our pupils and adherents 
May be distinguished instantly by person and behaviour : 

His are Phormisius the rough, Meganetes the gloomy, 
Hobgoblin-headed, trumpet-mouthed, grim-visaged, ugly-bearded ; 
But mine are Cleitophou the smooth, Theramenes the gentle. 

BACCHUS, 

Theramenes 1 a clever hand, an universal genius ; 

I never found him at a loss, in all the turns of party. 

To change his watch-word at a word, or at a moment s warning. 
EURIPIDES. 

Thus it was that I began 
With a nicer, neater plan ; 

Teaching men to look about, 

Both within doors and without; 

To direct their own affairs 

And their house and household wares ; 

Marking everything amiss— 

« Where is that t and what is this ? 

This is broken — That is gone — 

'T is the system and the tone. 

BACCHUS. 

Tea, by Jove t and now vre sea 
Citizens of each degree 
Q a 
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Hat moment they oome in 
Baiae »d uproar and « din, 

Bating all the servants round : 

"If it 's lost it must be found. 

Why was all the garlic wasted f 
There that honey has been tasted; 

And these olives pilfered here. 

Where 's the pot we bought last year ? 

What 'a become of all the fish ? 

Which of you has broke the dish f ” 

Thus it is ; but heretofore 

They sat them down to doze and snore. 

Nothing is more remarkable in this scene than the skill 
with which the poet has made Euripides, all along the chief 
object of his satire, expose his own faults in the very speeches 
in which he affects to magnify his merits. The translation is 
far above my praise, but as a woman privileged to avow her 
want of learning, it may be permitted to express the gratitude 
which the whole sex owes to the late illustrious scholar, who 
has enabled us to penetrate to the heart of one of the 
scholar’s deepest mysteries, and to become acquainted with 
something more than the name of Aristophanes. 


XXXVII. 

AUTHOBS ASSOCIATED WITH PLACES. 

VISIT TO nONNINOTON— BATTLB OP NBWBOST. 

LORD OLA.BKKDOV— OEOFfBET OHATTCER—JOHH HUGHES. 

Op all places connected with the Great Civil War, none 
retains traces more evident and complete of its ravages than 
the beautiful district which a tolerable pedestrian may traverse 
in a morning walk, and which comprises the site of the two 
battles of Newbury, and the ruins of Donnington Castle, one 
of the most memorable sieges of the Parliamentary Army. 

I went over that most interesting grotmd (not, however, on 
foot) on one of the most brilliant days ol the last brilliant 
autumn, with the very companion for such an excursion : one 
who has shown in his "Boscobel ” how well he can unite the 
most careful and accurate historical research with the rarer 
power which holds attention fixed upon the page ; and who. 
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possessing himself a fine old mansion at the foot of the Castle 
Hill, and having a good deal of the old cavalier feeling in his 
own character, takes an interest almost personal in the events 
and the places of the story. 

The first of these engagements took place, according to 
Clarendon, on the 18th of September, 1643, and has been most 
minutely related by contemporary writers,— the noble his- 
torian of the Rebellion, Oldmixon, Heath, the anonymous 
author of ” The Memoirs of Lord Essex,” and many others, 
varying as to certain points, according to their party pibdileo* 
tions, but agreeing in the main. A very brief summary must 
answer my purpose. 

Charles commanded the Royalists in person, whilst the 
Parliamentary forces were led by Essex, — the King’s object 
being to intercept the enemy, and prevent his reaching London. 
The common, then and r ovr called “ The Wash,” was, together 
with the neighbouring lanes, the principal scene of the combat. 
The line of road has been in some measure altered, still suffi- 
cient indications remain to localise the several incidents of 
this hotly-contested field. Essex, assailed on his march from 
Hungerford by the fiery Rupert the evening before, encamped 
on the open common, “impatient,” as one of the Common- 
wealth narrators says, “of the sloth of darkness,” all the more 
BO that the King is said to have sent the Earl a challenge to 
give battle the next day. On that day the great battle took 
place, when the valour of the raw and undisciplined train- 
bands, the citizen soldiers, so much despised by the cavaliers, 
withstood the chivalry of the royal army, and enabled the 
General, although hotly pursued for several miles, and furiously 
charged by Prince Rupert, who had three horses killed under 
him that day, to accomplish his object, and conduct his troops 
to London. 

Essex, previous to his advance towards Reading, sent a 
“ticket” to 2dr. Fulke, the minister of Enbome parish, com- 
manding him to bury all the dead on either side ; and three 
huge mounds still attest the compliance of the clergyman 
with an order worthy of a Christian soldier. His Majesty, 
hearing of the “pious wish” of the Lord-General, issued his 
warrant to the Mayor of Newbury for the recovery of the 
wounded. Rival historians differ as to the number of the 
killed. But jt seems gertAin that the loss of the Parliament- 
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arians amouated to more than five hundred ; and that on the 
King^s part not fewer than a thousand were wounded and 
slain. Amongst them fell many distinguished loy^sts— 
above all, the young, the accomplished, the admirable Lord 
Falkland, he who, for talent and virtue, might be called the 
Hampden of his party, and who, like Hampden, left no equal 
behind. 

The night before the battle he had slept at the house of 
Mr. Head, whom my companion (a man of ancient family 
and h%h connexions) was proud to claim among his anoestiy ; 
and tradition says, that being convinced that an engagement 
the next day was inevitable, and being strongly impressed 
with the presentiment that it would prove fatal to himself, 
he determined, in order to be fully prepared for the event, to 
receive the sacrament. Accordingly very early on the morning 
of the battle it was administered to him by the clergyman of 
Newbury, and Mr. Head and the whole family, by Lord Falk- 
land’s particular wish, were present. It is also related that his 
corpse, a few hours afterwards, was brought slung on a hojse, 
and deposited in the Town ^11, from whence it was subse- 
quently removed for interment. 

Such strong impressions of coming death were not uncom- 
mon in that age to men of imaginative temperainent. But it 
is not improbable that Lord Falkland, in that hour of danger, 
remembered a prediction which had come across him strangely 
not many years before, and which is thus related : — 

“ Whilst he was with the King at Oxford, his Majesty went 
one day to see the Libraiy, where he was shown, among other 
books, a * Virgil,* nobly printed and exquisitely bound. The 
Lord Falkland, to divert the King, would have his Migesty 
make a trial of the Sortes VirgilianeB, an usual kind of divina- 
tion in ages past, made by opening a * Virgil.' The King, 
opening the book, the passage which happened to come up 
was that part of Dido's imprecation against .dSneas, Mn, IV, 
615, &c., which is thus translated by Dzyden ; ^ 

“ * Oppressed with numbers in the unequal field, 
men discouraged, and huuaelf dispelled, . 

Let him for succour sue from place to place, 

Tom from his subjects, and his son’s embrace.' 

“ King Charles seeming concerned a^ihis aocsident, the Lord 
Fidkland, who observed it, would likewise try his own fortune 
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in the same manner, hoping that he might fall upon someT 
passage that could have no relation to his case, and thereby 
divert the King’s thoughts from any impression the other 
might make upon him ; but the place Lord Falkland stumbled 
upon was yet more suited to his destiny than the other had 
been to the King’s, being the following expressions of Evander 
upon the untimely death of his son, Pallas, ^n. XL 162 : 

“ ‘ 0 Pallas 1 thou hast failed thy plighted word ! 

To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword, 

I waned thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 

That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 

Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. 

0 curst essay of arms J disastrous dooml 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ! ' ” 

Charles was notoriously superstitious ; and we may well 
imagine, that besides the grief of losing the noble adherent, 
whose very presence conferred honour and dignity on his 
cause, a strong personal feeling must have pressed upon him 
as^e recollected the double prophecy, one half of which had 
been so fatally fulfilled. 

I could not choose a better specimen of Clarendon, that 
great master of historical portrait-painting, than his character 
of Lord Falkland. The writer who so immortalizes another,' 
gains immortality himself : — 

“ In this unhappy battle was slain the Lord Viscount Falk- 
land, a person of such prodigious parts of learning and know- 
ledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation,' 
of so flowing and obliging a humanity and goodness to man- 
kind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, 
that if there were no other brand upon this odious and 
accursed civil war than that single loss is, it must be most 
infamous and accursed to all posterity. 

" Before this parliament, his condition of life was so happy 
that it yras hardly capable of improvement. Before he came 
to twenty years of age he was master of a noble fortune, which 
descended to him by the gift of a grandfather. His education 
for some years bad been in Ireland, where his father was 
Lord-Deputy ; so that when he returned into England, to the 
possession of his fortune, he was unentangled with any ac- 
quaintance or friend%wMch usually grow up by the custom 
of conversation, and therefore was to make a pure election of 
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hia company, which he chose by other rules than were pre* 
scribed to the young nobility of that time. And it cannot be 
denied, though he admitted some few to his friendship for the 
agreeableness of their mannei's and’ their undoubted afifbetion 
to him, that his &miliarity and friendship for the moat part 
was with men of the most eminent and sublime parts, and of 
untouched reputation in point of integrity, and such men had 
a title to his bosom. 

“ He was a great oheriaher of wit, and fancy, and good parts 
in any man ; and if he found them clouded With poverty or 
want, a most liberal and bountiful patron towards them, even 
above his fortune ; of which in those administrations he was 
such a dispenser as if he had been trusted with it to such 
uses ; and if there had been the least of vice in his expense, 
he might have been thought too prodigal. He was constant 
and pertinacious in whatsoever he resolved to do, and not to 
be wearied by any pains that were necessary to that end ; 
and therefore having once resolved not to see London, which 
he loved above all other places, till he had perfectly learned 
the Greek tongue, he went to his own house in the country, 
and pursued it with that indefatigable industry, that it will 
not be believed in how short a time he was master of it, and 
had accurately read all the Greek historians. 

“ In this time his house being within little more than ten 
miles of Oxford, he contracted familiarity and friendship with 
the most polite and accurate men of that University, who 
found such an immenseness of wit, and such a solidity of 
judgment in him, so infinite a fancy, bound in by a most 
logical ratiocination, such a vast knowledge, that he was not 
ignorant in anything, yet such an excessive humility as if he 
had known nothing, that they frequently resided and dwelt 
with him, as in a college, situated in a purer sir ; so that bis 
bouse was a University in a less volume, where they came 
not so much for repose as for study, and to examine and 
reform those grosser propositions, which laziness and consent 
made current in vulgar conversation. 

• • • « • 

** He was superior to all those passions and affections which 
attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other ambition 
than of knowledge and to be reputed a lover of aU good men i 
and that made him too much a contemner of those acts which 
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must be indulged in the transactions of human affiun. In 
the last short parliament he was a burgess in the House of 
Commons. * * * The great opinion he had of the uprightness 
and integrity of those persons who appeared most active, 
especially of Mr. Hampden, kept him longer from suspecting 
any design against the peace of the kingdom ; and though he 
differed from them commonly in conclusions, he believed long 
their purposes were honest. When he grew better informed 
what was law, and discerned in them a desire to control that 
law by a vote of one or both Houses, no man more opposed 
their attempts, or gave the adverse party more trouble by 
reason and argumentation ; insomuch as he was by degrees 
looked upon as an advocate for the Court ; to which he con* 
tributed so little that he declined more addresses and even 
those invitations which he was obliged almost by civility to 
entertain. And he was so jealous of the least imagination 
that he should incline to preferment, that he affected even a 
moroseness to the Court, and to the courtiers, and left nothing 
undone which might prevent and divert the King’s or Queen's 
fovour to him but the deserving it. 

« » ' « « • 

He had a courage of the most clear and keen temper, and 
so far from fear that he seemed not without some appetite of 
danger j and therefore upon an occasion of action he always 
engaged his person in those troops which he thought by the 
forwardness of the commanders to be most like to be farthest 
engaged ; and in all such encounters he had about him an ex- 
traordinary cheerfulness, without at all affecting the execution 
that usually attended them ; in which he took no delight, but 
took pains to prevent it when it was not by resistance made 
necessary ; insomuch that at Edge-hill, when the enemy was 
routed, he was like to have incurred great peril, by interposing 
to save those who had thrown away their arms, and against 
whom it may be others were more fierce for their having 
thrown them away ; so that a man might think he came into 
the field chiefly out of curiosity to see the face of danger, and 
to prevent the shedding of blood. Yet in his natural inclma- 
tion he acknowledged he was addicted to the profession of a 
soldier ; and shortly after he came to his fortune, before he 
' was of age, he went into the Low Countries with a resolution 
of procuring command to give himself up to it ; from which 
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he was dire)^ by the complete inactivity of that summer ; 
so he returned again into England, and shortly after entered 
upon that vehement course of study we mentioned before, till 
the first alarm from the north ; then again be made ready for 
the field, and though he received some repulse in the com- 
mand of a troop of horse of which he had a promise, he went 
a Yolunteer with the Earl of Essex. 

“From the entrance into this unnatural war his natural 
vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and dejection of 
spirit stole upon him which he had never been used to. ♦ * * 
This grew into a perfect habit of uncheerfulness ; and he who 
had been so exactly easy and affable to all men, that his face 
and countenance was always present and vacant to his com- 
pany, and held any cloudiness and less pleasantness of the 
visage a kind of moroseness or incivility, became on a sudden 
less communicable ; and thence very sad, pale, and exceedingly 
affected with the spleen. In hijs clothes and habit, which he 
had minded before with more neatness and industry and 
expense than is usual to so great a soul, he was not now only 
incurious but too negligent ; and in his reception of suitors 
and the necessary or casual addresses to his place, so quick, 
and sharp, and severe, that there wanted not some men— 
strangers to his name and disposition — who believed him 
proud and imperious, from which no mortal man was ever 
more free. 

* « « » a 

“ When there was any overture or hope of peace he would 
be more easy and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press 
anything which he thought might promote it ; and sitting 
among his friends often after a deep silence and frequent 
sighs, would with a shrill and sad accent ingeminate the wbrd 
* Peace ! Peace ! ’ and would passionately profess that the very 
agony of the war, and the calamities and desolation the ldng< 
dom did and must endure, took his sleep from him, and would 
shortly break his heart ! 

« » « « « 

“ In the morning before the battle, as always upon action, 
he was very cheerful, and put himself into the first ranks of 
the Lord Byron’s regiment, then advancing upon the enemy, 
who had lined the hedges on both sides with musketeers, from 
w^pM he was shot with a musket^ and in the instant fell 



from Iiis horse. * * ♦ Thus died that incomparable young 
man in the four-and-thirtieth year of his age, having so much 
dispatched the true business of life, that the eldest rarely 
attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest enter not 
into the world with more innocency : whosoever leads such 
a life needs be the less anxious upon how short warning it is 
taken from him.” 

I had thought to insert as a companion picture Lord 
Clarendon’s character of Hampden, but I find on reference 
that it does less justice to its subject and to its author. Such 
is party spirit ! 

The second battle of Newbury was fought about a twelve- 
month after, the King having come to relieve Donnington 
Castle, and being suddenly attacked by Waller while at Mr. 
Doleman’s house at Shaw. 

I cannot attempt to give more than a brief description of 
the principal scene of action. 

Shaw House is a stately specimen of Tudor architecture, 
with bay windows, porch and pinnacles, surrounded by mag- 
nificent trees, many of which must have been in existence 
two centuries ago, the clear liright stream of the Lambome— 
that Lambome which a thousand of the train-bands forded 
the morning of the combat— flowing peacefully through the 
park, and the entrenchments thrown up for the defence of 
the mansion, now forming the turfy boundaries of a bright 
flower garden and a velvet bowling-green. A brass plate near 
an upper window now overhanging the brilliant beds of scarlet 
geramum and golden calceolana, mark the place where a 
cannon-ball lodged which was fired at the King as he was 
shaving in his chamber, and various other reliques of sharp 
attack and desperate resistance are carefully preserved in the 
house, the condition of which, so perfect in its venerable 
antiquity, free alike from any symptom of decay or any token 
of modem renovation, does the highest honour to Mr. Eyre, 
the present possessor. It would be difficult to point to a spot 
that appeals more forcibly to the imagination, or is more fitted 
to be the scene of stirring deeds. Just so it might have looked 
when the forces of Waller appeared before it, and the train- 
bands, no longer the sooffed-at holiday soldiers, waded through 

the stream. , . i 

No great result followed: the King with Prince CwrleSy 
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then a boy, Maintamiog his ground through tha day, and 
retreating towards Oxford during the following night ; but the 
^end effect, as through the whole contest, was disastrous to 
m cause, (h^mwell (for that no association may be wanting, 
that great name appears on this occasion,) accused Manchester 
in the Commons of having suffered the royal army to escape 
through cowardice and lukewarmness, adding that he himself 
went to him and showed how they might be defeated, and 
“desired him if he would give him leave, with his own 
brigade of horse to charge the King’s army in their retreat, 
and the Earl, with the rest of his army, might look on if he 
thought fit.’’ 

Although the result on the side of the Cavaliers was called 
by their enemies an escape, and must, perhaps, be considered 
as a retreat, yet the Boyalists could boast, as usual, many 
instances of individual bravery. Colonel Lisle, in three suc- 
cessful charges near Shaw House, in the first charge, “ used 
for his field-word, ‘For the Crown;’ in the second, ‘For 
Prince Charles ; ’ in the third, ‘ For the Duke of York,’ Had 
the enemy returned, he had resolved to have gone over all the 
King’s children until he had not left one rebel to fight against 
the crown or the royal progeny.” Lisle himself fought with- 
out defensive armour, and having laid aside his buff doublet, 
led on his men “in a good Holland shirt,” a mode not uncom- 
monly adopted by the Cavaliers, for the purpose of inspiring 
their followers with courage, and evincing their own contempt 
of danger. 

The defence of Donnington Castle is one of the most me- 
morable stories of this memorable war. Situate on an abrupt 
and lofty eminence, this fortress, of which nothing now re- 
mains but two towers on either side of an arched gateway 
and a beautiful hall immediately behind the entrance, was oi 
considerable importance as commanding the main r<^s be- 
tween London and the West frequently traversed by the 
Parliamentarians, and the road between Oxford and Walling- 
ford the royal strongholds. 

A small garrison was thrown into it by the King at the 
commencement of the contest; and although besieged with 
mora or less activity to the e^ Colonel Boys contrived to 
maintain the place till the ve^r last, only surrendering it 
wh^ every other fortress had yielded, and all hope was lost.. 
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At 0116 time Colonel Hortony ftjfter a long blockade, battered it 
with cannon for twelve days, beating down three towers and 
a part of the wall. He then summoned the Governor in form, 
offering quarter if the place were given up by twelve o’clock 
the nest day. Boys treated this summons, as he had done all 
former ones, with contempt, and returned for answer that be 
would neither give nor receive quarter. The assaults of the 
besiegers were generally followed by sallies and skirmishes, 
and endeavours to take the place by sap were equally unsuc- 
cessful. A field near the Castle is still called Dalbier’s Meadow, 
in remembrance of one of the Parliamentary leaders who 
established a battery there ; Fairfax himself was amongst the 
besiegers ; and the day after the second battle of Newbury 
the whole army appeared before the Castle and summoned 
the Governor and his garrison to surrender to them, or they 
would not leave one stone upon another; to which Sir John 
Boys (having no other means of reward, Charles appears to 
have knighted this brave soldier) returned this laconic and 
spirited answer : ‘‘ That he was not bound to repair the Castle, 
but by God’s help he would keep the ground afterwards.” 

The siege, however, with all its glories, forms but a part of 
the glory of Donnington. It is said, upon evidence which 
appears incontestible, that the father of English poety, almost 
of the English language, Geofl 5 «y Chaucer, once gazed from 
this fair hill, and inhabited these massive towers. Godwin, 
who certainly spared no pains in the investigation, and a host 
of biographers and antiquaries, assume it as an. undoubted 
fact ; and local tradition— no mean authority in local questions 
—comes in aid of their assertion, A noble grove of oaks 
about half-way down the hill has always borne the name of 
Chaucer’s Grove, and " Chaucer’s Head ” served as the sign 
of an old public-house which existed during the present 
century. 

The scene is worthy of the poet. The old castle stands on 
the brow of a lofty eminence, whose picturesque abruptness 
may in some places perhaps have been assisted by art, as the 
steepness of the hill must have formed the chief defence of 
the fortress. But nature has long resumed her, rights. The 
precipitous ascent is everywhere carpeted with turf of the 
richest verdure, garlanded with hawthorn and trailing plants, 
and interspersed with forest trees of the noblest growth. The 
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outer wall of the oaetle, enclosing the whole table-land of the 
hill-top, levelled with the earth in many places, and ruinous 
in all, has been taken down and replaced by a lower fence 
composed of the original stones, and clothed with evergreens 
surrounding a tasteful flower-garden. The towei-s, too, al- 
though still bearing visible marks of the ravages of war, We 
been repaired and wreathed with ivy ; and the care taken of 
this venerable ruin is most honourable to Mr. Hartley, in 
whose family it has long been. One of the towers, containing 
a geometrical staircase, had its walls torn asunder, exposing 
the steep stone steps, although of such massive strength that 
it seems like rending a solid rock. The other, less injured by 
tfie besieging army, is pierced with loop-holes, mere slits on 
the outer side, but gradually widening within ; and there, no 
doubt, has stood many a marksman, matchlock in hand, picking 
ofi" the Roundheads in the valley below. 

These towers with their battlements, and the deep, arched 
entrance, with the marks of the portcullis still visible, and a 
basket of shot picked up about the place standing within the 
gate, speak of little but war in its sternest form ; but the 
little hall, with its beautiful groined roo^ and a certain mix- 
ture of rude splendour and homely comfort, which makes it 
even now a most covetable apartment, tells of the genial poet 
whose healthy, cordial, hearty spirit, must have made him the 
delight of every board, and mast especially of his own. 

1 was much tempted to extract some passage in harmony 
with this feeling ; some bright and life-like portrait from the 
description of the Canterbury Pilgrims, or that inimitable 
charaober of the Good Parson, which amongst its innumerable 
merits has none higher than the proof it affords of Chaucer s 
own love of piety and virtue. But these fine fragments are 
too well known. I subjoin (taking no other freedom than 
that of changing the orthography) one of my own favourite 
bits, less familiar probably to the general reader, but full, as it 
seems to me, of tenderness, pathos, and truth. 

Custance and her infant are banished by her husband, and 
sent adrift in a vessel. 

Weepeo boih young and old in all that place. 

When that the King thii cursed letter sent : 

And CustMoe with a deadly pals face. 
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The fourthe day toward the ship she went; 

But natheless she tak'th in good intent 
The will of Christ, and kneeling on the strond 
She saide : " Lord, aye welcome be thy sond. 

He that me kept^ from the false blame 
While I was in the land amcnges you. 

He can me keep from hai*m and else from idiame 
In the salt sea, although I see not how ; 

As strong as ever he was, he is yet now ; 

In him trust I, and in bis Mother dear ; 

That is to me my sail and eke my steer.” 

Her little child lay weeping in her arm ; 

And kneeling, piteously to him she said — 

Peace, little son, I will do thee no harm.” 

With that, her kerchief off her head she braid. 
And over his little eyen she it laid. 

And in her arm she lulleth it full fast. 

And into th’ Heaven her eyen up she cast. 

* Mother,’ quod she, * and maiden bright Mary I 
Soth is that thorough woman’s eggment 
Mankind was lorn, and damned aye to die, 

1' or which thy child was on a cross yrent ; 

Thy blissful eyen saw all his torment ; 

^I’hen there is no comparison between 
Thy woe, and any woe men may sustain. 

Thou saw’st thy child yslain before thine eyen, 
And yet now liveth my little child parfay : 

Kow, lady bright 1 to whom all woeful cryen, 
Thou glory of womanhood, thou faire May 1 
Thou haven of refute, bright star of day ! 

Rue on my child, that of thy gentleness 
Ruest on every rueful in distress. 

* O little child ; alas f what is thy guilt 
That never wronghtest sin as yet, pardie ? 

Why will thy harde father have thee spilt ? 

0 mercy, deare Constable I ’ quod she, 

* As let my little child dwell here with thee ; 

And if thou dar’st not saven him from blame 
So kiss him ones in his fathers name.’ 

Therewith she looketh backward to the land 
And saide, * Farewell, husband rutheless 1* 

And up she rose and walked down the strand 
Toward the ship ; her followeth all the pzeas. 

And ever she prayeth her child to hold his peace. 
And tak’th her leave, and with a holy intent 
She blesseth her, stnd inta the ahip she went 

Yictailled was the ship, it is no drede^ 

Abundantly for her a full long snace ; 

And other necessaries that should need 
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Sha W anow, hariad ba Oodde^a graea : 

For wiqd and waatbaTf Almighty God purohaaa, 

And bring hpr home t I can no better say, 

But in the eea sha drireth forth her way. 

It must be remembered that both the poet and his heroine 
were Roman Catholioa, and that a Bommi Catholic mother 
would naturally pray to the Virgin for her child. 

» I could not help wondering, as my kind host and I stood 
together under that groined roof, whether any of the monks 
of Chaucer’s day — ^for in Chauceris time there was an eccle- 
siastical establishment at the bottom of the hill on whose 
foundation indeed, and probably comprising part of the walls, 
the beautiful mansion called the Priory now stands ; — I could 
not help wondering whether any of the monks of that day 
were as well suited to the old bard as its present master 
would undoubtedly have proved ; and from wondering I got 
to wishing that four centuries could have been annihilated, 
and Geoffrey Chaucer and John Hughes have been placed 
each in his own residence with only that beautiful winding 
up-hill road between them j neighbours hardly a mile apart. 
How they would have given each other legend for legend, tale 
for tale, wisdom for wisdom, song for song, jest for jest ! In 
his one great art Chaucer would of course have had the 
better— indeed of whom except of Shakespeare and Milton 
would he not ? But my friend would have made it up in his 
infinite variety. To say nothing of the classical learning for 
which he has always been renowned, a scholar amongst scho- 
lars ; does he not write and talk as a native nearly all the 
languages of Europe, all certainly that have a literature to 
tempt to the acquirement ? Was not his " Provence and the 
Rhone” almost the only book ever praised in the “ Waverley 
Novels ? ” Does not he contrive in his journals to make his 
pen do double duty as sketcher and writer ? And are not 
those pen and ink drawings of his something astonishing for 
spirit and truth f Is he hot also an artist in wood, embroi- 
dering his oaken wainscoats with every quirk and quiddity 
that comes into his head from a comic masque to an old 
English motto ? Is he not such a reciter that he can make 
people laugh till they cry with his fun, and afraid to go to 
bed with his ghost stories ? Oeui the Very beasts of the field 
resist him ? Did not he frighten me out of my wits, by 
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calling around him all the wild cattle of Highclere from the 
box of his own carriage 1 Unhappj creatures ! he enchanted 
them with his mimicry till they took him for one of them- 
selTes. Is there anything he cannot do 1 that is the fitter 
question. Cannot he, if he hears a German soldier in a 
barrack-yard singing an old song whilst polishing his musket, 
note down the air, retain the words, put them into English 
verse adapted to the tune, and sing it as heartily as the soldier 
could have done for the life of him ? Did he not do so by 
the ballad of " Prince Eugene,” said to have been composed 
words and air by one of the Prince’s old troopers, and long as 
popular in the German army as Tom Bowling” or " Tom 
Tough” amongst the British tars. Here is Mr. Hughes's 
version : — 


Piince Eugene, our noble leader, 

Made a vow in death to bleed, or 
Win the Emperor bapk Belgrade : 

" Launch pontoons, let all be ready 
To bear our ordnance safe and steady 
Over the Danube ” — ^thus he said. 

There was mustering on the border 
When our bridge in marching order 
Breasted first the roaring stream ; 

Then at Semlin, vengeance breathing, 

We encamped to scourge the heathen 
Back to Mahound and fame redeem. 

'T was on August one and twenty. 

Scouts with glorious tidings plenty 
Galloped in through storm and rain ; 
Turks they swore three hundred thousand 
Marched to give our Prince a rouse, and 
Dared us forth to battle-plain. 

Then at Prince Eugene’s head quarters 
Met our fine old fighting Tartai^ 

Generals and Field-Marshalls all ; 

Every point of war debated, 

Each in his turn the signal waited! 

Forth to march and on to fall. 

For the onslaught all were eager 
When the word sped round our leaguer : 

** Soon as the clock chimes twelve to-night 
Then bold hearts sound boot and saddle, 
Stand to your arms and on to battle, 

Ereiy (me that has hands to fight I 
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Musqudteers, horee, yagers, forming 
Swotd in hand each bosom warming, 

Still as death we all advance ; 

Each prepared come blows or booty 
German-like to do our duty, 

Joining hands in the gallant dance. 

Our cannoneers, those tough old heroes, 

Struck a lusty peal to cheer us, 

Firing ordnance great and small ; 

Bight and left our cannon thunder^ 

Till the Pagans quaked and wondered, 

And by platoons began to fall. 

On the right, like a lion angered, 

Bold Eugene cheered on the bold vanguard ; 

Ludovic spurred up and down, 

Crying “On, boys, every hand to’t, 

Brother Germans, nobly stand to 't, 

Charge them home for our old renown ! ” 

Gallant Prince I he spoke no more; he 
Fell in early youth and glory, 

Struck from his horse by some curst ball : 

Great Eugene long sorrowed o’er him. 

For a brother’s love he bore him. 

Every soldier mourned his fall. 

In Waradin we laid his ashes ; 

Cannon peals and musket flashes 
O'er his gmve due honours paid : 

Then the old Black Eagle flying. 

All the Pagan powers defying, 

On we marched and stormed Belgi’ade. 

Mr. Hughes was honoured with the friendship of Sir Walter 
Scott, and amongst the most valued treasures of the Priory 
is the last portrait evpr taken of the great novelist. 


XXXVIIL 

UNBECOGNISBD POET& 

OJEOBOX DABLBT — THE BBV. BDWABD WILLIAli BABNABD. 

Unbboognisbd Poets ! many, very many are there doubtless 
of the world’s finest spirits, to whom these words may be 
truly applied ; poets whom the world has not known, or has 
refused to aolmowledge. If Wordsworth had died fifty years 
ago, after the “Excursion,” after “Buth,” after the “Yew 
Tre^” after the very finest of bis shorter poems had been 
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published, he would have been amongst the disowned. But he 
was strong of frame and of heart, vigorous and self-reliant; 
competence came to him early; moreover he dwelt in the 
healthy atmosphere of the northern hills, and heard no more 
of the critical onslaught than served to nerve him for fresh 
battles. So he lived through the time of tribulation, and 
gathered from the natural effect of the reaction more of fame 
and praise than would have fallen to his share had he won 
his laurels without the long probation and the fierce contest 
which preceded his recognition as the " Great High Pi-iest of 
all the Nine.” '■ » 

Men of less power and of less faith die of the trial. Of 
such was Geoige Darley. Gifted certainly with high talents, 
and with the love of song, which to enthusiastic youth seems 
the only real vocation, he offended his fathei*, a wealthy aider- 
man of Dublin, by devoting his whole existence to poetry, 
and found, when too late, that the fame for which he had 
sacrificed worldly fortune eluded his pursuit. It is impossible 
not to sympathise with such a trial ; not to feel how severe, 
must be the sufferings of a man conscious of no common 
power, who sees day by day the popularity for which he 
yearns won by far inferior spirits, and works which he des- 
pises passing through edition after edition, whilst his own 
writings are gathering dust upon the publisher’s shelves, or 
sold as waste paper to the pastry cook or the chandler. What 
wonder that the disenchanted poet should be transmuted into 
a cold and caustic critic, or that the disappointed man should 
withdraw into the narrowest limits of friendly society, a 
hermit in the centre of London ! 

To add to these griefs, Mr. Darley was afflicted by a natural 
infirmity not uncommon with men of high talent, and nervous 
and susceptible temperament. He stammered so much as to 
render conversation painful and difficult to himself, and dis- 
tressing to his companions. The consciousness of this im- 
pediment (which he called his mask) increased its intensity, 
<Jausing him to shrink from all unnecessaiy communications, 
except with the few to whom he was familiarly accustomed, 
and of whose appreciation he was sure. They seem to havM 
esteemed him much. 

I myself never saw him. But I suppose I owed to the too 
partial report of some df his own most valued fHeuds the 
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honour of being admitted amongst^ hie correspondents. Much 
as I admired him, and sinoerelx grateful as I felt jfbr bis 
noticoj I confess that these elab^ate epistles frightened me 
not a little. Startling to receive, these epistles, resembling 
the choicest parts of the choicest orations, were terrible to 
answer ; and as my theory as to letter-writing is that it should 
be like the easiest, most careless off-hand talk, and my prac- 
tice full of blots and blunders, and of every sort of imper- 
tinence that a pen can by any chance commit, is apt to carry 
out my theory even to excess, I have no doubt but I often 
returned the compliment by startling my correspondent. 

Besides these letters, Mr. Darley sent me a little volume 
called “ Sylvia or the May Queen,” a dramatic pastoral full 
of lyrical beauty, a tragedy on the story of Thomas-?x-Becket, 
of which the most original scene is one in which Richard is 
represented as a boy, a boy foreshowing the man, the playful, 
grand, and noble cub, in which we see the future lion ; aiul 
an unpublished poora, called “Nepenthe,” as different in 
appearance from the common run of books “printed for 
private distribution,” which are usually models of typo- 
graphy, of paper, and of binding as it is in subject and in 
composition. Never was so thorough an abnegation of all 
literary coxcombry as was exhibited in the outward form of 
this “ Nepenthe,” unless there may be some suspicion of 
affectation in the remarkable homeliness, not to say squa- 
lidness, of the strange little pamphlet as compared with the 
grace and refinement of the poetry. Printed with the most 
imperfect and broken types, upon a coarse discoloured paper, 
like that in which a country shopkeeper puts up his tea, with 
two dusky leaves of a still dingier hue, at least a size too 
small, for cover, and garnished at top and bottom with a 
nmiyng margin in his own writing, such (resembling nothing 
but a street ballad or an old “broadside") is the singular 
disguise (ah, Mr. Darley might well have called that a mask !) 
of the striking poem of which I am about to offer an extract. 
There is no reading the whole, for there is an intoxication 
about it that turns one’s brain. Such a poet could never have 
been popular. But he was a poet. 

The first page is headed as folloW^i, in Mr. Barley’s hand- 
writing, “Seeking the panacea called ^Nepenthe,’ the wan- 
derer finds himself on the hill of Solitude.” 
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Over a blooming land, untrod 
By heavier foot than bird or bee 
Lay» on the grasey-bosomed sod, 

I paaaed one day in reverie : 

High on hie unpavilioned throne 
The beaven’e hot tyrant sat alone, 

And like the fabled king of old, 

Was turning all he touched to gold ; 

The glittering fountains seemed to pour 
Steep downward rills of molten ore, 
Olassily trickling smooth between 
Broom-shaded banks of golden green. 

And o’er the yellow pasture straying. 
Dallying still yet undelaying. 

In hasty trips from side to side 
Footing adown their steepy slide. 
Headlong impetuously playing 
With the flowery border pied, 

That edged the rocky mountain stair, 
They pattered down incessant there. 

To lowlands sweet and calm and wide. 
With golden lip and glistening bell 
Bowed every bee-cup on the fell, 

Whate’er its native unsunned hue. 
Snow-white or crimson or cold blue ; 

Even the black lustres of the sloe 
Glanced as they sided to the glow. 

And furze in russet frock arrayed 
With saffron knots, like shepherd maid, 
Broadly tricked out her rough brocade. 
The singed mosses curling here, 

A golden fleece too short to shear ! 
Crumbled to sparkling dust beneath 
My light step on that sunny heath. 

Light ! for the ardour of the clime 
Made rare my spirit, that sublime 
Bore me as buoyant as jovng Time 
Over the green earth's grassy prime, 

Ere his slouched wing caught up her slime ; 
And sprang I not from clay and crime. 

Had from those humming beds of thyme 
Lifted me near the st<>ny chime 
To learn an empyrean rhyme. 

Ho melody beneath the moon 
Sweeter than this deep runnel tune ! 

Here on the greensward grown hot gray. 
Crisp as t he unshorn desert hay. 

Where his moist pipe the dulcet rill 
For humorous- grasshopper doth fill, 

H H 2 
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That spits himself from blade to blade 
By long o’er-rest uneasy made ; 

ere the stream by fountain pushes 
Lose himself brightly in the rushes 
With butterfly path among the bushes, 

T 11 lay me on these mosses brown, 
Murmuring beside his murmurs down, 

And from the liquid tale he tells 
Glean out some broken syllables ; 

Or close mine eyes in dreamy swoon. 

As by hoarse winding deep Gihoon 
Soothes with the hum his idle pain 
The melancholy Tartar swain, 

Sole mark on that huge-meadowed plain ! 

Hie on to great Ocean I hie on I hie on ! 
Fleet as water can gallop, hie on ! 

Hear ye not through the ground 

How the sea-trumpets sound 

Bound the sea-monareh’s shallop, hie on ! 

Hie on to brave Ocean 1 hie on } hie on I 
From the sleek mountain levels, hie on ! 
Hear ye not in the boom 
Of the water-bell's womb 
Pleasant whoop to sea-revels, hie on ! 

Hie on to bright Ocean 1 hie on ! hie on f 
*Tis the store of rich waters, hie on I 
Hear ye not the rough sands 
Bolling gold on the strands. 

For poor Earth’s sons and daughters, hie on ! 

Hie on to calm Ocean 1 hie on 1 hie on ! 
Summer rest from earth-riot, hie on i 
Hear ye not the smooth tide 
With deep murmur and wide 
Call ye down to his quiet, hie on I 

Thus to the babbling streamlet elves 
To haste them down the slopes and shelves, 
Methought some Naiad of their fall 
In her bright dropping sparry hall. 

Sang to her glassy vizginal. 

' Perchance to me monition sweet i ” 

I started upright to my feet 
Attent : ’twas but a fimoy dream ! 

I <Hily heard in measure meet 
The pulses of the fountain ^at, 

As onward prest the throbbing stream. 

Fair fall no less my fancy dream 1 
I have been still led like a child 
My heedleee wayward path and wild 
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Thifough this rough world by feebler clues 
(So they were bright) than rainbowe* dews 
Spun by the insect gossamer 
To climb with through the ropy air. 

Fair fall ye, then, my fairy dream ! 

I’ll with this labyrinthian stream, 

Where’er it flow, where’er it cease, 

There be my pathway and my peace f 
Swift as a star falls through the night, 

Swift as a sun-shot dart of light 

Down from the hill's hearen-touching height 

The streamlet vanished from my sight. 

The poet is carried awdy by the phoenix, and laid at the 
l>ottoiu of her tree, in Arabia Felix, where he beholds her 
dissolution. 

0 blest unfabled Incense Tree 
That burns in glorious Araby, 

With red scent chalfcing the air, 

Till earth-life grow Elysian there I 
Half buried to her flaming breast 
In this bright tree she makes her nest, 
Hundred-sunned Phoenix ! where she must 
Crumble at length to hoary dust 1 
Her gorgeous death-bed ! her rich pyre 
Burnt up with aromatic fire ! 

Her um set high from spoiler men ! 

Her birth-place when self-bom again I 
The mountainless green wilds among 
Here ends she her unechoing song ! 

With amber tears and odorous sighs 
Mourned by the desert where she dies ! 

Laid like the young fawn mossily 
In sungreen vales of Araby 
I woke, bard by the Phoenix tree 
That with shadeless boughs flamed over mo ; 

And upward called by a dumbery 
With moon broad orbs of wonder, I 
Beheld the immortal bird on high 
Glassing the great sun in her eye ; 

Steadfast she gazed upon his fire 
Still her destroyer and her sire. 

As if to his her soul of flame 
Had flown already whence it came ; 

Like those who sit and glare so still 
Intense with their death-struggle till 
' We touch and curdle at their chill ! 

But breathing yet while she doth burn 
The d^tbless Daughter of the Sun ! 

Slowly to crimson embers turn 
The beauties of th® brightsome one. 
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O'er tlid broftd nest her silver wings 
Shook down their wasteful glittering ; 

Her brindled neck high in air 
Like a small rainbow faded there. 

But brighter glowed her plumy crown 
Mouldering to golden ashes down ; 

With fume of sweet woods to the skies^ 

Pure as a saint’s adoring sighs, 

Warm as a prayer in Paradise, 

Her life*breath rose in sacrifice ! 

The while with shrill triumphant tone 
Sounding aloud, aloft, alone, 

Ceaseless her joyful death-wail she 
Sang to departing Araby I 

Deep melancholy wonder drew 

Tears from my heart-spring at that view ; 

Like cresset shedding its last flare 
Upon some wistful mariner, 

The bird fast blending with the sky 
Turned on me her de^-gazing eye 
Once — and as sui^e to shallow spray 
Sank down to vapoury dust away. 

0 fast her amber blood doth flow 
From the heart-wounded Incense Tree, 

Fast as earth’s deep embosomed woe 
In silent riviUets to the sea I 

Beauty may weep her fair first-bom 
Perchance in as resplendent tears, 

Such golden dew-drops bow the com 
When the stem sickleman appears. 

But oh ! such perfume to a bower 
Neyer allured sweet-seeking bee 
As to sip fast that nectarous shower 
• A thirstier minstrel drew in me. 

Mr. Darley’s death was even more lonely than bis life. The 
kind and admirable persons who had been his best and truest 
friends in London, wrote to his brother in -Dublin as soon 
as the imminent danger of his last illness was known. No 
answer arrived. He died ; and they wrote again still more 
pressingly, and then, after a delay which rendered his inter- 
ment inevitable, it was discovered that the brother in Ireland 
lay dead also. 

The stoiy of Mr. Barnard is jery different. Eminent for 
scholarship, rich in friends, easy in circumstances, secure of 
preferment in the sacred profession to which he was an 
honour, and married to the lovely woman whom he so truly 
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loved, it is probable that the ve27 felicity of his lot prevented 
him from devoting himself to literary pursuits. Excepting 
the light and pleasant task of translating the Latin poems of 
Flaminio, and the composition of such short lyrics as were 
suggested by the events or the feelings of the hour, he never 
went beyond the plans and projects with which most men of 
talent amuse their leisure. Even such verse as he did write 
remained in manuscript until it was collected and printed 
after his death by his accomplished father-in-law, Mr. Arch- 
deacon Wrangham. 

Few as they are, these lyrics are remarkable, not only for 
grace and beauty, but for a vigour of thought, a fulness, a 
body, very unusual in occasional verses. Had longer life been 
lent to Mr. Barnard, we might have boasted another writer of 
high and pure poetry. 


MT ORETHOUNDS. 

Oh f dear is the naked wold to me 
Where I move alone in my majesty I 
Thyme and cistns kiss my feet, 

And spread around their incense sweet, 
The laverock springing from his bed, 
Pours royal greeting o’er my head ; 

My gallant guards, my greyhounds tried 
March in order by my side ; 

And everything that's earthly born, 
Wealth and pomp, and pride, I scorn— 
And chiefly thee. 

Who lifts so high thy little horn, 
Philosophy. 

Wilt thou say that life is short ; 

That wisdom loves not hunter’s sport, 
But virtue’s golden fruitage rather 
Hopes in cloistered cell to gather ? 
Gallant greyhounds, tell her, here 
Trusty faith and love sincere. 

Here do grace and zeal abide. 

And humbly keep their master's side. 
Bid her send whate er hath sold 
Human hoai*ts — lust, power and gold — 
Accursed tniin ! 

And blush to find that on the wold 
They bribe in vain. 

Theii let her preach ! The Muse and I 
Will turn to Goshawk, Gaze and Guy ; 
And give to worth its proper place 
Though found in nature’s lowliest race. 
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And when we would, be great or wi«e, 

1(0 1 o'er our beads are smiling skies ; 

And thence we'll draw instruction time 
That worldly science never knew, 

Then let her aigue as she will ; — 

I ’ll wander with my greyhounds still 
(Halloo ! halloo 1) 

And hunt for health on the breeze-worn hill, 
And wisdom too. 


THE LAUNCH OF THE NAUTILUS. 

Up with thy thin transparent sail 
Thou tiny mariner ! — The gale 
Comes gently from the land and brings 
The odour of all lovely things 
That zephyr in liis wanton play 
Scatters in spring's triumphant way ; — 

Of primrose pale, and violet, 

And young anemone, beset 
By thousand spikes of every hue, 

Purple and scarlet, white and blue : 

And every breeze that sweeps the ear+h 
Brings the sweet sounds of love and miith ; 
'I'he shrilly pipe of things unseen 
That pi tier in the meadow green ; 

The linnet’s love-sick melody. 

The laverock’s carol loud and high ; 

And mellowed, as from distance borne 
The music of the shepherd’s hoi'n. 

Up, little Nautilus I — Thy day 
Of life and joy is come ; — Away ! 

The ocean’s flood that gleams so bright 
Beneath the morning’s ruddy light 
With gentlest surge scarce ripples o’er 
The lucid gems that pave the shore ; 

Each billow wears its little spray 
As maids wear wreaths on holiday ; 

And maid ne’er danced on velvet green 
More blithely round the May's young queen. 
Than thou shalt dance on yon bright seii 
That WOOS thy prow so lovingly. 

Then lift thy sail ! — ’Tis shame to rest 
Here on the sand thy pearly breast. 

Away I thou first of mariners, 

Hive to the wind all idle fears ; 

Thy freight demands no jealous care ; 

Yet navies might be proud to bear 
The wondrous wealth, the unbought spell 
That load thy iHiby-oinotiired shell. 

A heart is there to nature true, 

Which wrath or envy never knew ; 
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A heart that calls no creature foe;"^ 

And ne’er desired a brother's, woe ; 

A heart whose joy o'eVflows its home 
Simply because sweet spring is come. 

Up, beauteous Nautilus 1 Away ! 

The idle Muse that chides thy stay 
Shall watch thee long with anxious eye 
O’er thy bright course delighted fly ; 

And when black storms deform the main, 

Cry welcome to the sands again I 

Heaven grant that she through life's wild flijw 

May sail as innocent as thou ; 

And homeward turned like thee may find 
Sure refuge from the wave and wind. 

TO Mr HOME. 

Yon old grey wall, whose gable higli 
Lifts the Redeemer’s sign. 

Whose tendrils green like tracery 
O’er arch and mullion twine — ^ 

It is indeed a holy place ; 

For Ood Himself hath deigned to grace 
This humble home of mine ; 

And thoughts of Him are blended fair 
With every joy I Ve tasted there. 

The one best friend whose modest worili 
E’en from my praises flies ; 

The babe whose soul is budding forth 
From her blue smiling eyes ; 

And prattling still the sturdy boy 
Who climbs my knee with heart of joy 
To gain his little prize — 

Their looks of love how can I see 
Nor think, great Sire of Love, on Thee ? 

Pride enters not yon peaceful room ; 

But books and arts abound ; 

Nor there do vain Penates come 
To reign — ^’tis holy ground ! 

And duly. Lord, when evening brings 
Release from toil on balmy wings, 

An household band is found 
To raise Thy throne, and offer there 
The gift Thou lov st, Domestic Praye 
Within Jill studies end in Thee ; 

And when abroad I rove, 

There’s not a herb, a flower, a tree. 

That speaks not of Thy love ; 

There’s not a leaf, that whirled on hij 
Wanders along the stormy sky. 

That hath not words to prove 
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How liko would be my rwilew lot, 

If Grace Divine upheld me not I 
Oh ! look upon yon gloriops scene. 

Wood, hill, and wave survey ; 

Mark every path where God hath been, 

And own His wondrous wry. 

For me I daily come to bless, 

Dear landscape, all thy loveliness; 

And dare not turn away 
Till I have spoken the Psalmist's line, 

** These gracious works, dread Lord, are Thine ! 

My Home I my Home I Vre paused awhile 
In many a stranger land, 

And seen in all boon Kature smile 
iieneath her Maker's hand ; 

Cut never since calm Reason took 
From Fancy’s clutch her rhyming book, 

A joyful resting planned — 

Till here the blesseid scene 1 laid, 

Here in mine own romantic shade. 

My Home ! my Home ! oh I ever dear 
Thy hallowed scenes shall be; 

In joy or jjrief, in hope or fear, 

My spint clings to thee. 

I deem my home an emblem meet 
Of that enduring last retreat 
From pain and passion free, 

Where Peace shall fix her bright abode. 

And yield her followers up to God. 

To Mr. Barnard, also, I waa personally a stranger. So 1 
was to the excellent friend and delightful correspondent, 
Mr. Archdeacon Wrangham, to whose kindness I owe the 
possession of his poems. Twice I was about to visit the 
Archdeacon, and twice Death came between. The first time 
he invited me to his prebendal residence at Chester, to 
meet another dear and most valued correspondent and friend, 
Mrs. HemaUs ; he even proposed to come as far as Oxford to 
fetch me. But ray mother was already seized by the illness 
from which she never recovered ; and the three friends, of 
whom 1 am the only survivor, and of whom none was then 
old, said all — AnotW timel None of us foresaw how 
soon the youngest and the most gifted of the three should 
die in her Irish home ; and the two that remained had little 
heart to plan joyous meetings. But nine years ago, when my 
dear iither was also taken from me, the good Archdeacon 
mixed with his condolences ^an invitation to visit him at 
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Himmanby. The letter was singularly interesting, telling 
of his own father’s death Just after his early Cambridge 
triumphs, and of the strange and solemn mixture of that 
great grief with his joy. Singularly enough, with that kind 
and gracious invitation to the vicarage at Hunmanby came 
one equally gracious and kind from the head of my own 
family, Admiral Osbaldiston Mitford, to visit him and Mrs. 
Mitford at Hunmanby HalL I answered both letters by 
retuiTU of post ; and before that to my venerable friend 
reached its destination, he too was dead. 

Let me add a less gloomy recollection of this accomplished 
scholar, who was an eminent book collector. About thirty 
years ago, one of the cleverest writers of the day having pub- 
lished (as sometimes happens) a very silly book, the Arch- 
deacon hastened to secure it for his library. “ What could 
induce you to purchase that nonsense ? ” inquired a friend. 

** Because it is so bad that it is sure to become scarce,” was 
the reply. The prediction has been verified to the letter. I 
should not wonder if that copy were an unique. 


XXXIX. 

AMERICAN PROSE WRITERS. 

NATHAKIEL HAWTHORNS. 

In’ spite of her apparent barrenness at the late Exhibition—- 
a barrenness which probably resulted mainly from the actual 
riches of that vast country, its prodigious territory, and its 
still growing youth — in spite of our susoeptibilities—and in 
spite of her own— America is a great nation, and the Ameri- 
cans are a great people ; and if that Fair of the World had 
been a book fair, as at Leipsic. 1 suspect that we should have 
seen our kinsfolk over the water cutting a very good figure 
with their literary ware. 

Certain it is, that when a people, hardly seventy yeaiu old, 
who have still living amongst, them men that remember when 
their republic was a province, can claim for themselves such 
divines as Dr. Channing, and my friend Professor Norton, the 
friend of Mrs. Hemans ; suc^ an historian as Mr. Prescott ; 
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and such an orator as Daniel Webster, they have good right 
to be proud of their sons of the soil. 

To say nothing of these ornaments of our common lan- 
guage, or of the naturalists Wilson and Audiibon—are they 
American 1 — they are worth fighting for ; or of the travellers, 
Dana, Stephens, and Willis, who are certainly transatlantic ; 
or of the fair writers, Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Sedgwick, 
both my friends ; or of the poor Margaret Fuller, drowned so 
deplorably only the other day, with her husband and her 
infant, on her own shores (her Italian husband said only 
the day before leaving Florence that it had been predicted to 
him that he should die at sea) ; or of the great historian of 
Spanish literature, Mr. Ticknor (another friend ! ) ; or of a 
class of writers in which New England is rich — orator- 
writers, whose eloquence, first addressed to large audiences, 
is at once diffused and preserved by the press — witness the 
orations of Mr. Sumner, and the lectures of Mr. Whipple and 
Mr. Giles ; to say nothing of these volumes, which will bear 
a competition with any of their class in the elder country, 
let us look at the living novelists, and see if they be of an 
ordinary stamp. 

The author of the " Sketch-book ” is almost as much a 
classic with us as in his own country. That book, indeed, 
and one or two that succeeded it, were so purely English in 
style and feeling, that when their success — their immense and 
deserved success — induced the reprint of some drolleries 
which had for subject New York in its Dutch state, it was 
difficult to believe that they were by the same author. Since 
then, Mr. Washington Irving, having, happily for literature, 
filled a diplomatic post in Spain, has put forth other works, 
half Spanish, half Moorish, equally full of local colour and 
local history,— books as good as history, that almost make us 
live in the Alhambra, and increase our sympathy with the 
tasteful and chivalrous people who planned its halls and 
gardens. Then he returned home ; and there he has done for 
the backwoods and the prairies what he before did for the 
manor-house of England and the palace of Granada. Few, 
veiy few, can show a long succession of volumes so pure, so 
graceful, and so varied as Mr. Irving. To my poor cottage, 
rich only in printed paper, people often come to borrow books 
for. themselves or their children. Sometimes they make their 
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own selection ; sometimes, much against my will, they leave 
the choice to me ; and in either case I know no works that 
are oftener lent than those that bear the pseudonym of 
Geoffrey Crayon. 

Then Mr. Cooper ! original and natural as his. own Pioneers ; 
adventurous as Paul Jones ; hardy as Long Tom ; persevering 
and indomitable as that Leather-stocking whom he has con- 
ducted through fifteen volumes without, onoe varying from 
the admirable portrait which he originally designed. They 
say that he does not value our praise — that he has no appre- 
ciation for his appreciators. But I do not choose to be]ieve 
such a scandal. It can only be a they say.” He is too richly 
gifted to be wanting in sympathy even with his own admirers ; 
and if he have an odd manner of showing that sympathy, why 
.it must pass as “Pretty Fanny’s way.” Since, these light 
words were written, I grieve to say that Mr. Cooper is dead. 
I trust his gifted daughter will become his biographer. Few 
lives would be more interesting. 

Next comes one with whom my saucy pen must take no 
freedom,— one good and grave, and pure and holy; whose 
works, by their high aim and their fine execution, claim the 
respect of all. Little known by name, the excellently-selected 
reprints of my friend Mr. Chambers have made Mr, Ware’s 
letters from Palmyra and from Borne familiar to all who seek 
to unite the excitement of an early Christian story, a tale of 
persecution and of martyrdom, with a style and detail so full 
of calm and sober learning, that they seem literally saturated 
with classical lore. So entire is the feeling of scholarship 
pervading these two books, in one of which Zenobia appears 
in her beautiful Palmyra a powerful queen, in the other 
dragged through the streets of Borne a miserable captive, 
that we seem to be reading a translation from the l^tin. 
There is not a trace of modem habits or modes of thinking ; 
and if Mr. Ware had been possessed by the monomania of 
Maopherson or of Chatterton, it would have rested with him- 
self to produce these letters as a close and literal version of 
.manuscripts of the third century. 

Another talented romancer is Dr. Bird, whose two works on 
the conquest of Mexico have great merit, although hidden 
behind the mask of most unpromising titles (ono' of them is 
called, I think, “Abdallah the Moor ) or, the Infidel’s Doom”). 
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I never met with any one who had read them but myself, to 
whom that particular subject has an unMing interest. His 
"Nick of the Woods,” a striking but very painfiil Indian 
novel, and his description of those wonderful American oaves, 
in which truth leaves fiction far behind, are generally known 
and duly appreciated. 

These excellent writers have been long before the public ; 
but a new star has lately sprung into light in the Western 
horizon, who, in a totally different manner— and nothing is 
more remarkable amongst all these American novelists than 
their utter difference from each other— will hardly fail to 
cast a bright illumination over both hemispheres. It is hardly 
two years since Mr. Hawthorne, until then known only by 
one or two of those little volumes which the sagacious hold 
as promises of future excellence, put forth that singular 
book, “ The Scarlet Letter ; ” orprepos to which, Dr. Holmes, 
who so well knows the value of words, U8e.s thi.s significant 
expression 

“ I snatch the book alonp: whose burning leaves 
His scarlet web our wild romancer weaves.” 

And it is the very word. " We do snatch the book ; ” and 
until we have got to the end, very few of us, I apprehend, 
have sufficient strength of will to lay it down. 

The story is of the early days of New England ; those days 
when, as Mr. Whittier has shown in his clever mystification, 
called "Margaret Smith's Journal,” the Pilgrim Fathers, just 
escaped from persecution in Europe, persecuted those who 
presumed to follow their example, and to exercise liberty of 
thought and worship in the new home of freedom. Lament- 
able inconsistency of human action ! Nothing but the strongest 
historical evidence could make us believe that they who had 
cast away fortune and countiy, and every worldly good for 
conscience’ sake, should visit with fire and faggot the peaceful 
Quaker and poor demented creatures accused of witchcraft, 
and driven by the accusation into the confession, perhaps into 
a diseased craving for the power and the crime. But so it is. 
Oppression makes oppression ; persecution propagates perse- 
cution. There is no end to the evil when once engendered. 

"The Scarlet Letter” is not, however, a story of witch, or 
of Quaker, although an atmosphere of sorcery seems to per- 
vade the air, but one of that strict and rigid morality peculiar 
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to the Puritans, who loved to visit with legal penalties such 
sins as are no^ kept in check by public opinion. Accordingly, 
our first sight of Hester, is exposed upon a soafibld, wearing 
upon her breast a scarlet A, glittering with gold embroideiy, 
and carrying in her arms a female infant. She had been sent, 
without her husband, under the protection of some of the 
elders of the colony, and the punishment was not merely 
caused by the birth of this child of shame, but by her reso- 
lute concealment of the partner of her guilt. Step by step, 
the reader becomes acquainted with the secret. The partici- 
pator of her frailty was a young and eloquent preacher, famed 
not only for learning and talent, but for severe sanctity. The 
husband arrives under a false character, recognised only by 
the erring wife, before whom, cruel, vindictive, hating and 
hateful, he appears as a visible conscience ; and the sulOferinga 
of the proud and fiery Hester, enduring a daily martyrdom of 
shame and scorn, and of the seducer perishing under the, 
terrible remorse of undeserved praise, respect, and honour,; 
are amongst the finest and most original conceptions of tragic 
narrative. Detestable as the husband is, and with all the 
])a88ionate truth that Mr. Hawthorne has thrown into the long 
agony of the seducer, we never, in our pity for the sufierer, 
lose our abhorrence of the sin. 

Scarcely a twelvemonth has passed, and another New Eng- 
land story, “ The House with the Seven Gables,” has come to 
redeem the pledge of excellence given by the first. 

In this tale. Fate plays almost as great a part as in a Greek 
Trilogy. Two centuries ago, a certain wicked and powerful 
Colonel Pyncheon, was seized with a violent desire to possess 
himself of a certain bit of ground, on which to build the 
large and picturesque wooden mansion from which the story 
takes its title. Master Maule, the original possessor, obstinate 
and poor, refused all offers of money for his land ; but being 
shortly afterwards accused, no one very well knows why, of 
the fashionable sin of witchcraft, the poor man is tried, con- 
demned, and burnt ; the property forfeited and sold ; and the 
rich man’s house erected without let or pause. But the shadow 
of a great crime has passed over the place. A bubbling spring, 
famous for the purity and freshness of its waters, turns salt 
and bitter, and the rich man himself— the great, powerful, 
wicked Colonel Pyncheon— is found dead in his own hall,,, 
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stricken by some strange, sudden, mysterious death, on the 
very day of his taking possession, and when he had invited 
half the province to his house-warming. Both proprietors— 
the poor old wizard, and the wealthy Colonel— leave one child, 
and during two suco^ding centuries these races, always dis- 
tinct and peculiar, come at long intervals strangely across 
each other. 

Nothing can exceed the skill with which this part of the 
book is managed. The story is not told ; wo find it out ; we 
feel that there i» a legend ; that some strange destiny has 
hovered over the old house, and hovers there still. The 
slightness of the means by' which this feeling is excited is 
wonderful. The mixture of the grotesque and the super- 
natural in Hofiman and the German School, seems coarse and 
vulgar blundering in the comparison ; even the mighty magi- 
cian of Udolpho, the Anne B^clifie whom the French quote 
with so much unction, was a bungler at her trade, when com- 
pared with the vague, dim, vapoury, impalpable ghastliness 
with which Mr. Hawthorne has contrived to envelope his 
narrative. 

Two hundred years have passed. The Maules have disap- 
peared ; and the Fyucheons are reduced, by the m^^sterious 
death of the last proprietor, to a poor old maid in extreme 
poverty, with little left but this decaying mansion ; a brother 
whom she is expecting home after a long imprisonment, also 
a mystery ; a Judge, flourishing and prosperous, in whom we 
at once recoguise a true descendant of the wicked Colonel ; 
and a little New England girl, a country cousin, who is the 
veriest bit of life and light, the brightest beam of sunshine 
that has ever crossed the Atlantic. Monsieur Eugene Sue had 
some such inspiration when, in his very happiest moment, he 
painted Bigolette ; but this rose is fresher still. Her name 
(there is a great deal in names, let Juliet say what she will) is 
Phoebe. I am not going to tell the stoiy of this book, but 
1 must give one glimpse of Phoebe, although it will very in- 
adequately convey the charm that extends over the whole 
volume ; and to make that understood, 1 must say that the 
poor old cousin Hepziboh, Old Maid Pynefaeon/* as she is 
called hsr townsfolk— (I wonder whether tho Americans do 

actually bestow upon all their single women that expressive 
. designation : one has some right to be ourious as to the titles 
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conferred upon one’s own order " Old Maid Pyncheon ” had 
that very day, for the purpose, as it afterwards appeared, of 
supporting the liberated prisoner, opened in this aristocratic 
mansion a little shop. — N.B. I had once a fancy to set up a 
shop myself, not quite of the same kind ; but there were 
other sorts of pride besides my own to be consulted, so 
beyond a jest, more than half-earnest, with a rich neighbour, 
who proposed himself as a partner, the fancy hardly came to 
words. Ah, I have a strong fellow-feeling for that poor 
Hepzibah — a decayed gentlewoman, elderly, ugly, awkward, 
near-sighted, cross ! I have a deep sympathy with “ Old 
Maid Pyncheon,” as she appears on the morning of this 
great trial : 

“ Forth she steps into the dusky time-darkened passage ; 
a tall figure, clad in black silk, with a long and shrunken 
waist, feeling her way towards the stairs, like a near-sighted 
person, as in truth she is. 

“ We must linger a moment on the unfortunate expression 
of poor Hepzibah’s brow. Her scowl — as the world, or such 
part of it as sometimes caught a transitory glimpse of her at 
the window, wickedly persisted in calling it— her scowl had 
done Miss Hepzibah a very ill office in establishing her cha- 
racter as an ill-tempered old maid ; nor does it appear impro- 
bable that, by often gazing at herself in a dim looking-glass, 
and perpetually encountering her own frown within its ghostly 
sphere, she had been led to interpret her expression almost 
as unjustly as the world did ‘ How miserably cross I look,’ 
she must often have whispered to herself; and ultimately 
have fancied herself so by a sense of inevitable doom. But 
her heart never frowned. It was naturally tender, sensitive, 
and full of little tremors and palpitations ; all of which it 
retained, while her visage was growing perversely stern, and 
even fierce. Nor had Hepzibah ever any hardihood, except 
what came from the very warmest nook in her affections. 

“All this time, however, we are loitering faint-heartedly on 
the threshold of our story. In very truth, we have a reluc- 
tance to disclose what Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon was about 
to do. 

“ It has already been observed, that in the basement story 
of the gable fronting on the street, an unworthy ancestor, 
nearly a century ago, had fitted up a shop. Ever since the 

II 
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old gmtthauia retired from tnftie and fell asleep under his 
oo^didf not only the shop-door, but the inner arrangomente 
had been suffered to remain unchanged, while the dust of ages 
gathered inch-deep over the shelves and counter, and pi^rtly 
tilled an old pair of scales, as if it were of value enough to be 
weighed. It treasured itself up too in the half-open till, where 
there still lingered a base sixpence, worth m'/hr more nor less 
than the hereditary pride that had here been put to shame. 
Such had been the condition and state of the little shop in 
old Hepzibah’s childhood, when she and her brother used to 
play at hide-and-seek in its forsaken precincts. ’ Such it had 
remained until within a few days past. 

“ But now, though the shoij-window was still closely cur- 
tained from the public gaze, a remarkable change had taken 
place in its interior. The rich and heavy festoons of cobweb 
which it had cost a long ancestral succession of spiders their 
life’s labour to spin and weave, had been carefully brushed 
away from the ceiling. The counter, shelves, and floor had all 
been scoured, and the latter was overstrewn with fresh blue 
sand. The brown scales, too, had evidently undergone rigid 
discipline in an unavailing effort to rub off the rust which, 
alas ! had eaten through and through their substance. Neither 
was the little old shop any longer empty of merchantable 
goods. A curious eye, privileged to take an account of stock 
and investigate behind the counter, would have discovered a 
barrel— yea, two or three barrels and half ditto — one contain- 
ing flour, another apples, and a third perhaps, Indian meal. 
There was likewise a square box of pine-wood full of soap in 
bars ; also another of the same size, in which were tallow 
candles, ten to the pound. A small stock of brown sugar, 
some white beaus and split peas, and a few other commodities 
of low piice, and such as are constantly in demand, made up 
the bulkier portion of the merchandize. It might have been 
taken for a ghostly or phantasmagoric reflection of the old 
ahopkeeper Pyncheon’s shabbily-provided shelves, save that 
acme of the articles were of a description and outward form 
which would hardly have bee'n known in his day. Por in- 
stance, there was a glass pickle-jar filled with fragments of 
Gfibraltar rook ; not indeed splinters of the veritable stone 
production of the famous fortress, but bits of delectable 
candy jjeatly done np in white paper. Jim Qrow, moreover. 
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Was seen executing his world-renowned dance in gingerbread. 
A i»rty of leaden dragoons were seen galloping along one of 
the shelves in equipments and uniform of modern cut ; and 
there were some sugar figures with no strong resemblance to 
the humanity of any epoch, but less unsatisfactorily i-e- 
presenting our own fashions than those of a hundred years 
ago. Another phenomenon still more strikingly modem, was 
a package of lucifer matches, which in old times would have 
been thought actually to borrow their instantaneous tiame 
from the nether fires of Tophet. 

In short, to bring the matter at once to a point, it was 
incontrovertibly evident that somebody bad taken the shop 
and fixtures of the long-retired and forgotten Mr. Pyncheon, 
and was about to renew the enterprise of that departed worthy 
with a different set of customers. Who could this bold ad- 
venturer be ? And of all places in the world why had he chosen 
the House of the Seven Gables for the scene of his commercial 
speculations 1 

We return to the elderly maiden. She at length withdrew 
her eyes from the dark countenance of the Colonel’s portrait, 
heaved a sigh — indeed her brea.st was a very cave of iEolus 
that morning — and stepped across the room on tip-toe, as 
is the customary gait of elderly women. Passing through an 
intervening passage, she opened a door which communicated 
with the shop just now so elaborately described, owing to the 
projection of the upper story, and still more to the dark, 
shadow of the Pyncheon elm, which stood almost directly in 
front of the gable — the twilight here was still as much akin to 
night as morning. Another heavy sigh from Miss Hepzibah, 
after a moment’s pause on the threshold, peering towards the 
window with her near-sighted scowl, as if frowning down some 
bitter enemy, she projected herself into the shop. The haste, 
and, as it were, the galvanic impulse of the movement, were 
quite startling. 

“Nervously, in a sort of frenzy we might almost say, she 
began to busy herself in arranging some children’s playthings 
and other little wares on the shelves and at the shop-window. 

In the aspect of this dark-arrayed, pale-faced, ladylike old: 
figure, there was a deeply tragic character that contrasted 
irreconoileably with the ludicrous pettiness of her employ- 
ment It seemed a strange anomaly, that so gU 2 nt;,aiid 
II 2 
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dismal a personage should take a toy in hand ; a miracle, that 
the toy did not vanish in her grasp ; a miserably absurd idea, 
that she should go on perplexing her stiff and sombre intellect 
with the question how to tempt little boys into her premises ! 
Yet such is undoubtedly her object. Now she places a ginger- 
bread elephant against the window, but with so tremulous a 
touch that it tumbles upon the floor with the dismemberment 
of three legs and its trunk ; it has ceased to be an elephant, 
and has become a few bits of musty gingerbread. There again 
she has upset a tumbler of marbles, all of which roll different 
ways, and each individual marble, devil-directed, into the 
most difficult obscurity that it can find. Heaven help our 
poor old Hepzibah, and forgive us for taking a ludicrous view 
of her position! As her rigid and rusty frame goes down 
upon its hands and knees in quest of the absconding marbles, 
we positively feel so much the more inclined to shed tears of 
sympathy from the very fact that we must needs turn aside 
and laugh at her. For here— -and if we fail to impress it 
suitably upon the reader, it is our own fault and not that 
of the theme— here is one of the truest points of interest that 
occur in ordinary life. It was the final throe of what called 
itself old gentility, A lady, who had fed herself from child- 
hood with the shadow}’ food of aristocratic reminiscences, and 
whoso religion it was that a lady’s hand soils itself imme- 
diately by doing aught for bread, this born lady, after sixty 
years of harrowing means, is fain to step down from her 
pedestal of imaginary rank. Poverty, treading close upon her 
heels for a lifetime, has come up with her at last. She must 
earn her own food or starve. And we have stolen upon Miss 
Hepzibah Pyiicheon too irreverently at the instant of time 
when ^he patrician lady is to be transformed into the plebeian 
woman. 

“ In this republican country, amid the fluctuating waves of 
our social life, somebody is always at the drowning point. 
The tragedy is enacted with as continual a repetitiou as that 
of a popular drama on a holiday ; and, nevertheless, is felt as 
deeply perhaps os when an hereditary noble sinks below his 
order. More deeply ; since with us rank is the grosser sub- 
stance of wealth and a splendid establishment, and has no 
spiritual existence after the death of these, but dies hopelessly 
4^og with them. And therefore since we have been so 
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Unfortunate as to introduce our heroine at so inauspicious a 
juncture, we would entreat for a mood of due solemnity in the 
spectators of her fate. Let us behold in poor Hepzibah, the 
immemorial lady, two hundred years old, on this side of the 
water, and thrice as many on the other, with her antique 
portraits, pedigrees, coats of arms, and her claim as first 
heiress to that princely territory at the eastward, no longer a 
wilderness but a populous fertility-born too in Pyncheon 
Street, under the Pyncheon elm, and in the Pyncheon house 
where she has spent all her days, reduced now in that very 
house to be the huckstress of a cent shop. 

“This business of setting up a petty shop is almost the 
only resource of woman in circumstances at all similar to 
tho.se of our unfortunate recluse. With her near-sightedness 
and those tremulous fingers of hers, at once inflexible and 
delicate, she could not be a seamstress, although her sampler 
of fifty years gone-by exhibited some of the most recondite 
specimens of ornamental needle-work, A school for little 
children had been often in her thoughts, and, at one time, she 
had begun a review of her early studies in the New England 
Primer, with a view to prepare herself for the office of 
instructress. But the love of children had never been 
quickened in Hepzibah’s heart, and was now torpid if not 
extinct ; she watched the little people of the neighbourhood 
from her chamber-window, and doubted whether she could 
tolerate a more intimate acquaintance with them. Besides, 
in our day the very ABC had become a science greatl}' too 
abstruse to be any longer taught by pointing a pen from letter 
to letter. A modern child could teach old Hepzibah more 
than old Hepzibah could teach the child. So with many a 
cold, deep heart-quake at the idea of at last coming into sordid 
contact with the world, from which she had so long kept 
aloof, while every added day of seclusion had rolled another 
stone against the cavern door of her hermitage, the poor thing 
bethought herself of the ancient shop-window, the rusty 
scales, and dusty till. She might have held back a little 
longer ; but another circumstance not yet hinted at, had 
somewhat hastened her decision. Her humble preparations, 
therefore, were duly made, and the enterprise was now to be 
commenced. Nor was she entitled to complain of any re- 
markable singularity in her fate. For in the town of her 
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nativity we might point to several little shops of a similar 
description ; some of them in houses as ancient as that of the 
SeveiF Gables^ and one or two it may be where a decayed 
gentlewpman stands behind the counter, as grim an image of 
family pride as Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon herself. 

“ Our miserable old Hepzibah ! It is a heavy annoyance to 
a writer who endeavours to represent nature, its various atti- 
tudes and circumstances, in a reasonably correct outline and 
true colouring, that so much of the mean and ludicrous should 
be hopelessly mixed up with the purest j^athos that life any- 
where supplies to him. What tmgio dignity, for example, can 
be wrought into a scene like this ? How can we elevate our 
history of retribution for sin of long ago, when, as one of our 
most prominent figures, we are compelled to introduce, not 
a young and lovely woman, nor even the stately remains of 
beauty storm-shattered by affliction, but a gaunt, sallow, 
rusty.jointed maiden, in a long-waisted silk gown, and with 
the strange horror of a turban on her head ? Nevertheless, if 
we look through all the heroic fortunes of mankind, we shall 
find the same entanglement of something mean or trivial 
with whatever is noblest in joy or sorrow. What is called 
poetic insight is the gift of discerning in this sphere of 
strangely-mingled elements, the beauty and the majesty which 
are compelled to assume a garb so sordid.” 

It would be difficult to deny the gift of poetic insight” 
to this mixture of admirable detail with something at once 
higher and deeper. Balzac, the great novelist of modern 
France, known only to those amongst us who thoroughly pos- 
sess his language, for he is untranslated and untranslatable, 
has in certain romances of provincial life the same perfection 
of Dutch painting and of homely tragedy. But Mr. Hawthorne 
is free from Balzac’s scoff. The story of the first day behind 
the counter goes on with inimitable truth, minuteness and 
variety. The cracked bell tinkles, and the poor old lady 
totters nervously to her post. Her first customer is a friendly 
one ; a young artist— -an artist after a somewhat American 
fashion, a Daguerreotypist— who inhabited one of the Seven 
Gables, and affords a capital specimen of the adventurous 
youth of the United States. Manly, comely, cheerful, kind, 
brimful of determined energy and common sense, he has 
^ready tried some haIf-sco|'e of Qareers—;schoolmaster, editor, 
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agent, engineer— and is sure to conquer fortune at last. Their 
conversation lets us into much of the story, and shows besides 
that poor Hepzibah will not make her fortune by her shop, 
for he comes to purchase biscuits, and she begs to be for one 
moment a gentlewoman, and not be forced into accepting 
money from her only friend. Then comes an old, humble, 
sauntering neighbour, who again helps on the narrative ; then 
a greedy boy, who finding the cent which he offered for the 
gingerbread Jim Crow refused from pure disgust, returns in 
half an hour and eats the elephant. Then the rich Judge 
passes: and Hepzibah trembles as his shadow darkens the 
window — and then the common crew. 

“ Customers came in as the forenoon advanced, but rather 
slowly ; in some cases too, it must be owned, with little satis- 
faction either to themselves or Miss Hepzibah ; nor, on the 
whole, with an aggregate of very rich emolument to the till. 
A little girl, sent by her mother to match a skein of cotton 
thread of a peculiar hue, took one that the near-sighted old 
lady pronounced extremely like, but very soon came running 
back with a blunt and cross message that it would not do, and 
besides, was very rotten I Then there was a pale, caro- 
writikled woman, not old, but haggard, and already with 
streaks of grey among her hair, like silver ribbons ; one of 
those women naturally delicate, whom you at once recognise 
as worn to death by a brute, probably a drunken brute of a 
husband, and at least nine children. She wanted a few pounds 
of flour, and offered the money, which the decayed gentle- 
woman silently rejected, and gave the poor, soul better mea- 
sure than if she had taken it. Shortly afterwards, a man in 
a blue cotton frock, much soiled, came in and bought a pipe, 
filling the whole shop meanwhile with the hot odour of strong 
drink, not only exhaled in the torrid atmosphere of his breath, 
but oosing out of his whple system, like an inflammable gas. 

It was impressed on Hepzibah’s mind that this was the hus- 
band of the care-wrinkled woman. He asked for a paper of 
tobacco, and as she had neglected to provide herself with the 
article, her brutal customer dashed down his newly-purchased 
pipe, and left the shop, muttering some unintelligible words, 
which had the tone and bitterness of a curse. Hereupwi 
Hepzibah threw up her eyes, unintentionally scowling in the 
£ace of Providence. 
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less than five persons during the forenoon inquired 
for ginger>beer or root-beer, or any drink of a similar bere- 
rage, and obtaining nothing of the kind, 'went off in exceedingly 
bad humour. Three of them left the door open; but the 
other two pulled it so spitefully in going out, that it played 
the very deuce with Hepzibah’s nerves. A round, bustling, 
fire-ruddy housewife of the neighbourhood burst breathless 
into the shop, fiercely demanding yeast ; and when the poor 
gentlewoman, with her cold shyness of manner, gave her 
customer to understand that she did not keep the article, this 
very capable housekeeper took upon herself to administer a 
regular rebuke : 

“ * A cent shop and no yeast I ’ quoth she ; ‘ that will never 
do ! Who ever heard of such a thing ? Your loaf will never 
rise, no more than mine will to-day. You had better shut up 
shop at once.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said Hepzibah, heaving a deep sigh, ^ perhaps I 
had.’” 

And so the day wears on. Some come obviously from 
curiosity, and the old lady loses her temper, and becomes 
more and more bewildered. 

“ Her final operation was with the little devourer of Jim 
Crow and the elephant, who now proposed to eat a camel. In 
her tribulation, she offered him first a wooden dragoon, and 
ne^t a, handful of marbles ; neither of which being adapted 
to hia else omnivorous appetite, she hastily held out her 
whole remaining stock of natural history in gingerbread, and 
huddled the small customer out of the shop. She then 
muffled the bell in an unfinished stocking, and put up the 
oaken bar across the door. 

“ During the latter process, an omnibus came to a stand- 
still under the branches of the elm-tree. A gentleman 
alighted ; but it was only to offer his hand to a young girl, 
whose slender figure nowise needing such assistance, now 
lightly descended the steps, and made an airy little jump 
from the final one to the side-walk. She rewarded her cavalier 
with a smile, the cheeiy glow of which was seen reflected on 
his own face as ho re-entered the vehicle. The girl then 
turned towards the House of the Seven Gables ; to the door 
of which meanwhile— mot the shop-door, but the antique 
portal— the omnibus man had carried a light trunk and a 
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bandbox. First giving a sharp rap of the old iron knocker, 
he left his passenger and her luggage at the door-step and 
departed. 

“‘Who can it bel* thought Hepzibah, who had been 
screwing her visual organs into the acutest focus of which 
they were capable. ‘The girl must have mistaken the 
house.* 

“ She stole softly into the hall, and, heraelf invisible, gazed 
through the side-lights of the portal at the young, blooming, 
and very cheerful face which presented itself for admittance 
into the gloomy old mansion. It was a face to which almost 
any door would have opened of its own accord. 

“ The young girl, so fresh, so unconventional, and yet so 
orderly and so obedient to common rules as you at once 
recognise her to be, was widely in contrast at that moment 
with everything around her. The sordid and ugly luxuriance 
of gigantic weeds that grew in the angle of the house, and 
the heavy projection that overshadowed her, and the time- 
worn framework of the door, none of these things belonged 
to her sphere. But even as a ray of sunshine, fall into what 
dismal place it may, instantaneously creates for itself a pro- 
priety ill being there, so did it seem altogether fit that the 
girl should be standing at the thresshold. It was no less 
evidently proper that the door should swing open to admit 
her. The maiden lady herself, sternly inhospitable in her 
first purposes, soon began to feel that the bolt ought to be 
shoved back, and the rusty key be turned in the reluctant 
lock, 

“ ‘ Can it be Phoebe ? ’ quastioned she within herself. ‘ It 
must be little Phccbe ; for it can be nobody else ; and there 
is a look of her father about her too ! Weil ! she must have 
a night’s lodging, I suppose, and to-morrow the child shall go 
back to her mother.’ 

“ Phoebe Pyncheon slept, on the night of her arrival, in 
a chamber that looked down on the garden of the old house. 

It fronted towards the east, so that at a very seasonable hour 
a glowing crimson light came flooding through the window 
and bathed the dingy ceiling and paper-hangings of its own 
hue. There were curtains to Phoebe’s bed ; a dark antique 
canopy and ponderous festoons, of a stuff that had been mag- 
nificent in its time but which now brooded over the girl like 
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a cloud, making a night in that one corner, while elsewhere it 
was beginning to be day. The morning light, however, soon 
stole into the aperture at the foot of the bed betwixt those 
faded ' curtains. Finding the new guest there with a bloom 
on her cheeks like the morning’s own, and a gentle stir of 
departing slumber in her limbs, as when an early breeze 
moves the foliage, the dawn kissed her brow. It was the 
caress which a dewy maiden — such as the dawn is immortally 
— gives to her sleeping sister, partly from the impulse of irre- 
sistible fondness, and partly as a pretty hint that it is time 
now to unclose her eyes. 

“ At the touch of those lips of light, Phoebe quietly awoke, 
and for a moment did not recognise where she was, nor how 
those heavy curtains chanced to be festooned around her. 
Nothing indeed was absolutely plain to her, except that it 
was now early morning, and that, whatever might happen 
next, it was proper first of all to get up and say her prayers. 
She was the more inclined to devotion from the grim aspect 
of the chamber and its furniture, especially the tall stiff 
chaii’s ; one of which stood close to her bedside, and looked 
as if some old-fashioned personage had been sitting there 
all night, and had vanished only just in season to escape 
discovery. 

“ When Phmbe was quite dressed, she peeped out of the 
window, and saw a rose-bush in the garden. Being a very 
tall one, and of luxuriant growth, it had been propped up 
against the side of the house, and was literally covered with 
a rare and very beautiful si)ecie8 of white rose. A large 
portion of them, as the girl afterwards discovered, had blight 
or mildew at their heai-ts ; but viewed at a fair distance, the 
whole rose-bush looked as if it had been brought from Eden 
that very summer, together with the mould in which it grew. 
The truth was, nevertheless, that it had been planted by 
Alice Pyncheon— she was Phoebe’s great-great-graiid-aunt— in 
soil which, reckoning only its cultivation as a garden-plat, 
was now unctuous with nearly two hundred years of vegetable 
decay. Growing as they did, however, out of the old earth, 
the flowers still sent a fresh and sweet incense up to their 
Creator ; nor could it have been the less pure aud acceptable 
because Fhosbe’s young breath mingled with it, as the fragrance 
floated past the window. Hastening down the creaking and 
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carpetless staircase, she found her way into the garden, 
gathered some of the moat perfect of the roses, and brought 
them to her chamber. 

"Little Phcebe was one of those persons who possess, as 
their exclusive patrimony, the gift of practical arrangement. 
It is a kind of natural magic that enables these favoured 
ones to bring out the hidden capabilities of things around 
them ; and particularly to give a look of comfort and habit* 
ableness to any place which, for however brief a period, may 
happen to be their home. A wild hut of underbrush, tossed 
together by wayfarers through the primitive forest, would 
acquire the home aspect by one night*s lodging of such a 
woman, and would retain it long after her quiet figure had 
disappeared into the surrounding shade. No less a portion 
of such homely witchcraft was requisite to reclaim, as it were, 
Phoebe’s waste, cheer]es.s, dusky chamber, which had been 
untenanted so long, except by spiders, and mice, and rats, and 
ghosts, that it was all overgrown with the desolation which 
watches to obliterate every trace of men’s happier homes. 
What was precisely Phoebe’s process we find it impossible to 
say. She appeared to have no preliminary design, but gave 
a touch here and another there ; brought some articles of 
furniture to light, and dragged others into the shadow ; looped 
up or let down a window-curtain ; and in the course of half 
an hour had fully succeeded in throwing a kind and hospitable 
smile over the apartment. 

"There was still another peculiarity of this inscrutable 
charm. The bedchamber, no doubt, was a chamber of very 
great and varied e.xperience as a scene of human life. Here 
had come the bridegroom with his bride ; new immortals had 
here drawn their earliest breath ; and here the old had died. 
But whether it were the white roses, or whatever the subtle 
influence might be, a person of delicate instinct would have 
known at once that it was now a maiden’s bedchamber, and 
had been purified of all former evil and sorrow by her sweet 
breath and happy thoughts.” 

There is a touch of Gothe’s Margaret, the Margaret of 
" Faust,” in the last paragraph. But Phcebe is a truly original 
conception. To quote her thousand prettinesses of thought 
and action, would be to copy half the volume. Suffice it that 
ahe stays with her gbod old cross cousin ; and that, under hatr 
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auspices, the shop flourishes, and the tottering mansion loses 
half its gloom. 

P.S.— I have just received an American reprint of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s earliest volumes, “ Twice Told Tales,” two or three 
of which are as fine as his larger efforts — one especially, in 
which a story is told by a succession of unspoken sounds as 
clearly as it could have been by pictures. It is one of Messrs. 
Ticknor, Reed, and Field’s beautiful editions, and the pre&ce 
and portrait are most interesting. Nothing can exceed the 
modesty of that preface, and I am told that Mr. Hawthorne is 
astonished at his own reputation, and thinks himself the most 
over-rated man in America. Then that portrait — what a head ! 
and he is said to be of the height and build of Daniel Webster. 
So much the better. It is well that a fine intellect should be 
fitly lodged ,* such harmony is amongst the best and rarest of 
natural gifts. 

Mr. Hawthorne is engaged in another tale, and on a work 
for young people, which, from such a man, will probably prove 
quite as acceptable to children of a larger growth os to those 
for whom it is ostensibly written. 


XL 

OLD POETS. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 

Andrew Marvell’s very name suggests the idea of incor- 
ruptible patriotism. The well-known story of his refusing a 
court bribe, by calling his servant to prove that he had dined 
three times upon a shoulder of mutton, although probably 
apocryphal, serves to prove the notion universally entertained 
of the uncompromising member for Hull, — ^unassailable as 
Robespierre himself to all money temptations, and strong 
enough to have resisted the subtler temptations of power. 
His learning, too, is generally acknowledged. He shared with 
Milton the high and honourable office of Latin Secretary to 
the Lord Protector, — was the champion of the great poet’s 
living reputation, the supporter of free principles against all 
assailants, and is praised even by Swift, not addicted to over- 
praise^ for the keen wit and fieiy eloqaeocd of his polemical 
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tracts ; nay, the Dean paid him the still more unequivocal 
compliment of imitating his stylo pretty closely. 

As a poet he is little known, except to the professed and 
unwearied reader of old folios. And yet his poems possess 
many of the finest elements of popularity — a rich profusion 
of fancy, which almost dazzles the mind as bright colours 
dazzle the eye — an earnestness and heartiness which do not 
always, do not often, belong to these flowery fancies, but 
which, when found in their company, add to them inex- 
pressible vitality and savour — ^and a frequent felicity of phrase, 
which, when once read, fixes itself in the memory, and will 
not be forgotten. 

Mixed with these dazzling qualities is much carelessness 
and a prodigality of conceits which the stern Roundhead 
ought to have left, with other frippery, to his old enemies, the 
Cavaliers. But it was the vice of the age — all ages have their 
favourite literary sins — and we must not blame Marvell too 
severely for falling into an error to which the very exuberance 
of his nature rendered him peculiarly prone. His mind was 
a bright garden, such a garden as ho has described so finely ; 
and that a few gaudy weeds should mingle with the healthier 
plants, does but serve to prove the fertility of the soil. 

BERMUDAS. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean s bosom unespietl ; 

From a small boat that rowed along 
The listening winds received their song. 

" What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

“ Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms and prelate’s rage. 

“ He gave us this eternal spring. 

Which here enamels .everything ; 

And sends the fowls to us in car© 

On daily visits through the air. 

“ He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 
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He URkes the figs our mouths to meet ; 
And throws the melons et our feet; 

But epplee, plants of such a price. 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 

" With cedars, chosen by His Hand, 

From Lebanon He stores the land ; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

** He casts, of which we rather boast, 

The Gospel's pearl upon our coast ; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A Temple where to sound His name. 

** Oh let our voice His praise exalt 
Till it shall reach to Heaven’s vault. 
Which thence, perhaps, rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay 1 ” 

Thus sang they in the English boat, 

A holy and a cheerful note ; 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


THE QAIIDEK. 

How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays ; 

And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and narrow verged shade 
Hoes prudently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flowers and trees do close. 
To weave the garland of rei)ose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 
Mistaken long, I sought you theu 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Onl^ among the plants will grow. 

Society is till but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame. 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name. 
Little, alas I they know or heed 
How far these beauties her exceed 1 
Fair trees I where’er your backs I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 
When we have run our passion’s heat, 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 
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The godi, who mortal beauty chas^ 

Still in a tree did end their race. 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a seed. 

What wondrous life in this T lead I 
Eipe apples drop about my bead ; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 

The nectarine, the curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 

The mind, that ocean, where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find, 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Par other worlds, and other seas ; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root. 

Casting the body’s vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does glide : 

There like a bird it sits and sings, 

Then whets and claps its silver wings ; 

And till prepared for longer flight, 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden-state. 

While man there walked without a mate ; 

After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet 1 
But ’twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there ; 

Two Paradises are in one, 

To live in Paradise alone ( 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new : 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant Zodiac run t 
And as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes his time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers if 

Wicked person ! I was over-charitable in forgiving his con- 
ceits. It is not in woman to pardon his want of* gallantry. 
One can only suppose that the unhappy , man -was an old 
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bachelor. If the last stanz^^ but one be provoking to female 
vanity, the last of all excites another feminine quality, called 
curiosity. What does the new dial mean ? Is there really 
nothing new under the sun ? And had they in the middle of 
the seventeenth century discovered the horologe of Flora 1 

THE NVMPH COMPLAININO FOR THE nEATH OP HER PAWN. 

'I'he wanton troopers riding by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 

Ungentle men ! they cannot thrive 
Who kilJefl thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 
Them any harm. Alas I nor could 
Thy death to them do any good. 

I ’m sure I never wished them ill ; 

Nor do I for all this ; nor will ; 

But if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears 
Bather than fail. But oh, my fears 1 
It cannot die so. Heaven’s King 
Keeps register of everything, 

And nothing may we use in vain ; 

Even beasts must be with justice slain. 

* an m * 
luconst.int Silvio, when yet 
I had not found him counterfeit, 

One morning (I remember well), 

Tied in this silver chain and bell, 

Gave it to me : nay, and I know 
What he said then ; I 'm sure I do. 

Said he, “ Look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his deer.” 

But Silvio soon hath me beguiled. 

This waxfed tame, while he grew wild. 

And, quite reg irdless of iny smart, 

Left me his fawn, but took bis heart. 

Thenceforth 1 set myself to play 
My solitary time away 
With this, and very well content 
Could so my idle life have spent : 

For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart; and did invite 
Me to its game ; it seemed to bless 
Itself in me. How could I less 
Than love it ? Oh I 1 cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me. 

Had it lived long, I do not know 
Whether it too might have done so' 

As Silvio did ; his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false or more than be. 
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But I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy, 

Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man. 

With sweetest milk and sugar, fir-it 
I it at my own fingers nurst; 

And, as it grew, so every day 

It waxed more sweet and white than thev : 

It had so sweet a breath. And oft 
I blushed to see its foot more soft 
And white, shall I say than my hand 1 
Nay, any lady’s of the land. 

It is a wondrous thing how fleet 
'T was on those little silver feet ; 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race; 

And, when ’t had left me far away, 

*T would stay, and run again, and stiy ; 

For it was nimbler much than hinds. 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness, 

And all the spring-time of the year 
It only lov&d to be there. 

.\moiig tho beds ofliliea I 

Have sought it oft where it should lie, 

Yet could not, till itself would rise, 

Find it, although before mine eyes ; 

Fur in the flaxen lilies’ shade 
it like a bank of lilies laid ; 

ITpou the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips even seemed to bleed ; 

And then to me ’t would boldly trip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But dl its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill, 

And its pure viigin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 

* * ♦ * 

Nothing can exceed the tender grace, the delicate prettiiies.s 
of this little poem. There is a trippingness in the measure, 
now stopping short, now bounding on, which could not have 
teen exceeded by the playful motions of the poor &wu itself. 
We must forgive his want of gallantry; it must have been all 
pretence. No true woman-hater coiild so have embodied a 
KK 
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feeling peculiar to the sex, the ianocent love of a young girl 
for her innocent pet. 

I must find room for a few stanzas of Marvell’s Horatian 
Ode upon Cromwell’s return from Ireland. Fine as the praise 
of Cromwell is, it yields in grandeur and beauty to the tribute 
paid by the Roundhead poet to the demeanour of the King 
upon the scaffold, by far the noblest of the many panegyrics 
upon the martyred King. 


Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil the unused armour’s rust ; 
Removing from the wall 
The corselet he hall. 

So restless Croniwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 

But through adventurous war 
Urg6d bis active star ; 

♦ ♦ » « 

And jf we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due, 

Who from his private garden where 
He lived reserved and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot), 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To win the greatest work of Time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould ! 

Though justice against fate complain 
And plead the ancient rights in vain, 
But those do hold or break 
As men are strong or weak. 

Nature that hateth emptiness 
Allows of penetration less. 

And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 

What field of all the civil war 
Where bis were not the deepest scar ! 
And Hampden shows what part 
He had of wiser art : 

Where, twining civil fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope, 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Oarisbrooke’s narrow case ; 
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That tiience the royal actor borne 
The tragic scaffold might adorn. 

While round the armfid bands 
Did clap their bloody hands, 

Jle nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 

But vrith his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try : 

Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 

To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

And he who wrote this was Cromwell’s Latin Secretary !— 
and Cromwell's other Latin Secretary was Milton ! There 
have been many praises of the Lord Protector written latterly, 
but these two facts seem to me worth them all. 


XLI. 

SCOTTISH POETS. 

WItLIAU MOTHESWBLU 

Two of the ballads of William Motherwell are amongst the 
most beautiful in the Scottish dialect, so full of lyrical beauty ; 
and yet the one that is the most touching is scarcely known, 
except to a few lovers of poetry. " Jeanie Morrison,” indeed, 
btyg an extensive popularity in Scotland ; and yet even that 
charming song is comparatively little known in this country. 

Burns is the only poet with whom, for tenderness and 
pathos, Motherwell can be compared. The elder bard has 
written much more largely, is more various, more fiery, more 
abundant ; but I doubt if there be in t^e whole of his collec- 
tion anything so exquisitely finished, so free from a line too 
many, or a word out of place, as the two great ballads of 
Motherwell. And let young writers observe that this finish 
was the result, not of a curious felicity, but of the nicest 
elaboration. By touching and retouching, during many years, 
did ‘^Jeanie Morrison” attain her perfection ; and yet how 
completely b^s art concealed art ! How entirely does that 
charming song appear like an irrepressible gush of feeling that 
leould find vent ! In “My heid is like to rend, Willie,” the 

KK2 
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appearance of spontaneity is still more striking^ as the passion 
is more inteuse-^inteuse, indeed, almost to painfulness. 

Like Burns, Motherwell died before he attained his fortieth 
year ; and like him, too, although a partisan of far different 
opinions, he was ardently engaged in political discussion as 
the editor of a Tory newspaper, in Glasgow. He was even the 
secretary of an institution that sounds strangely in English 
ears— a Scotch Orange Lodge. I notice these facts, only to 
observe that they are already almost fo^rgottdn. The elements 
of bitterness and hatred, in which the politician revels, live 
through their little day, then pass away for ever ; while the 
deep and pure feelings of a true poet are imperishable. 

As with “ Percy’s Eeliques,” my own copy of Motherwell 
has to me an interest besides that of its high literary merits. 
If I would explain the source of that interest, I must even 
tell the story, luckily a very short one. 

Three years ago, a friend, to whom I owe a thousand obli- 
gations of all sorts and kinds, posted London over to procuro 
this volume. Now, my friend is a man of book-shops and 
book-stalls, but only one copy could he meet with, and that 
was neither Scotch nor English, but American, from the great 
Boston publishers, Ticknor and Company. The book became 
immediately a favourite, and was laid on the table— a phrase 
which in my little drawing-room has a very different sense 
from that which it bears in the House of Commons. 

One fine summer afternoon, shortly after I had made this 
acquisition, two young Americans made their appearance, 
with letters of introduction from some honoured friends. 
There was no mention of profession or calling, but 1 soon 
found that they were not only men of intelligence and educa- 
tion, but of literary taste and knowledge ; one especially had 
the look, the air, the conversation of a poet. We ^Iked 
on many subjects, and got at last to the delicate question 
of American reprints of English authors ; on which, much to 
their delight and a little to their surprise, there was no dis- 
agreement j I for my poor part pleading guilty to the taking 
pleasure in such a diffusion of my humble works. “ Besides,” 
continued I, ** you send us k|^r things-~thiogs otherwise 
unattainable. I could only pro^Bir^ the fine poems of Mother- 
well in this Boston edition.” My ptro visitors smiled at each 
other. “ This is a most singula^ doincideno^” cridd the one 
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whom I knew bj instinct to be a poet. “lam a younger 
partner in this !^ston house, and at my pressing instance 
this book was reprinted. I cannot tell you how pleased I am 
to see it here ! ” 

Mr. Field’s visit was necessarily brief ; but that short inter- 
view has laid the foundation of a friendship which will, I 
think, last as long as my frail life, and of which the benefit is 
all on my side. He sends me charming letters, verses which 
are fast ripening into true poetry, excellent books ; and this 
autumn he brought back himself, and came to pay me a second 
visit ; and he must come again, for of all the kindnesses with 
which he loads me, I like his company best. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break, — 

I 'm wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

X 'm dying for your sake I 
0 lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-baue,— 
0 say ye’ll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane ! 

It *8 vain to comfort me, Willie, 

Sair grief maun ha’e its will, — 
But let me rest upon your briest. 
To sab and greet my fill. 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let mo shed by your hair. 

And look into the face, Willie, 

1 never sail see mair 1 

I 'm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life, — 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart. 
And press it mair and mair,— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae strong is its despair ! 

Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegitber met, — 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set ! 

Oh wae 's me for the loanin' green 
Where we were wont to gw, — 
And wee's me for the destinie 
That gart me love thee sao I 
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Oh I diana mind my wofda, Willie, 

I downa seek to blame, — 

But oh ! it 's bard to lire, Willie, 

And dree a trarld’s shame I 
Het tears are hailin' o’er your cheek 
And hailin’ o’er your chin ; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 

B'or sorrow and for sin If 

1 'm weary of this warld, Willie, 

And sick wi' a’ I see, — 

1 canna live as I bae lived, 

Or be as 1 should be. 

But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine, — 

And kiss ance mair the white white cheek 
Ye said was red lang syne. 

A stoun* gaes through my heid, Willie, 

A sair stoun’ through my heart, — 

Oh I baud me up and let roe kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 

Auither, and anither yet. 

How fast my heart-strings break I — 
Fareweel ! fareweel ! through yon kirkyard 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 

The laverock in the lift, Willie, 

That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid; 

And this green turf we’re sittiu’ on 
Wi’ (lew-draps shimmerin’ sheen. 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But oh 1 remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be, — 

And oh ! think on the leal, leal heart. 

That ne’er luvit ane but thee I 
And oh I think on the cauld, cauld mools, 
That file my yellow hair, - 
That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin 
Ye never sail kiss mair ! , 


The following Cavalier Song was first given by Motherwell 
as an original manuscript by Lovelace, accidently discovered 
on a fly-leaf of his poems. The story found believers. They 
ought to have seen that the imitation, though very skilful, 
was too close. Lovelace was ths last man in the world to have 
repeated his own turns of phrase. 
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A steede ! a sfceede of matchlesn speed, ' 

A ST7ord of metal keene ! 

All else to noble heartes is drosse. 

All else on e^rth is meaoe. 

The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde, 

The rowlinge of the drum. 

The clangor of the trumpet lowde. 

Be soundes from heaven that come. 

And oh I the thundering presse of knightes 
When as their war-cryes swell, 

May toll from heaven an angel brighte, 

And rouse a fiend from hell 
Then mounte ! then mounte, brave gallants, all, 
And don your helmes amaine , 

I )eath’s couriers, Fame and Honour, call 
Us to the field againe. 

No shrewish tearea shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt's in our hand — 
Heart-whole we’ll part, and no whit sigho 
For the fayrest of the land ; 

Let piping swaiue and craven wight 
Thus weep and puling crye. 

Our business is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die ! 

JEANIE MORBTSON. 

I’ve wandered east. I’ve wandered ivest, 

Through mony a weary way; 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day 1 
The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e'en 
May weal be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond love grows cule. 

0 dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thochts o’ bygane years 
Still fiing their shadows ow’r my path 
And blind my een wi’ tears : 

They blind my een wi' saut, saut te^rs. 

And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyae. 

’Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

’Twas then we twa did ^rt ; 

Sweet time I sad time I twa bairns at sohule, 

Twa bairns and but ae heart ! 

’Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink. 

To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones and looks and smiles were shed, 
Bemembered ever mair. 
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I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet. 

When sitting on that bink. 

Cheek touchin^ cheek, loof locked in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ? 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page 
WP ae bulk on our knee, 

Thy lids were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

Oh mind ye how we hung our heads. 

How cheeks breut l ed wi’ shaine, 
Whene'er the schule-weans laughiu* said 
We cleeked theglthor Lame ? 

And miud ye o* the Saturdays 
(The scule then skail't at noon). 

When we ran aff to speel the braes. 

The broomy braes o’ June? 

My head rins round and round about. 

My heart flows like a sea. 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

0 mornin' life { O mornin’ luve ! 

O lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer bloasoms sprang. 

Oh, mind ye, luve, how oft we left 
The deuvin’ dinsome toun. 

To wander by the green bumside, 

And hear its waters croon ? 

The simmer leaves bung ower our heads. 
The flowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 

The throssil whusslit in the wood. 

The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And, bn the knowe abune the bum, 

For hours thegither sat 
1’ the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 

Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak 1 
That was a time, a blessed time. 

When hearts were fi'csh and young. 

When freely gushed all feelings forth 
Unsyllabled, unsung 1 
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I marvel, Jeaaie Morrison, 

Gin I hoe been to thee 
Ab close] V twined wi’ earliest thoclits 
As ye nae been to me ? 

Oh ! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine i 
Oh ! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ lang syne ? 

I ’ve wandered east, I ’ve wandered west, 
I Ve borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 

Ye never were forgot. 

That fount that first burst free this heait 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it lins, 

The hive o’ life’s young day. 

Oh, dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young. 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 

And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
0’ bygane days and me ! 


XLII. 

GREAT PROSE WRITERS. 

LORD BACON— JOHN MILTON — ^JEREMY TAYLOR— JOHN BU8KI.N— 
CONCLUSION. 

Of the many illustrious prose writers who adorned the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James the First, Bacon is the one who.se 
shrewdness, and power, and admirable good sense have left 
the deepest traces in our literature. His essays are still read 
with avidity and delight, every fresh perusal bringing forth 
fresh proofs of his knowledge of human nature and felicity of 
language. We cannot but be grateful to the author, however 
we may dislike as a man the treacherous iiiend of Essex and 
the cringing parasite of James. 

I do not know any single passage that more advantageously 
displays his fulness and richness of thought and of style than 
this on the use of study. 

“Studies servo for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
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Their chief use for delight is in privftteness and retiring ; for 
ornament is in discourse ; and for ability is in the judgment 
and disposition of business ; for expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; but the general 
counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of affairs come best 
from those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth ; to use them too much for ornament is affec- 
tation ; to make judgment wholly by their rules is the humour 
of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are perfected by 
experietice ; for natural abilities si's like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study j and studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own 
use ; but that is a wisdom without them and above them, 
won by observation. Eead, not to contmdict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for gmnted, nor to find talk and 
(liscourse, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested : that is, some books are to be read only in i^arts ; 
othei-s to be read, but not curiously; and some few to bo 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books 
also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by 
others ; but that would be only in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner sort of l^oks ; else distilled books arc 
like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh 
a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man ; and, therefore, if a man write little, he had need have 
a great memory; if he confer little, he had need have a 
present wit ; and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning to seem to know that he doth not.” 

1 add one very fine illustration : 

^ If the invention of the ship was thought so noble, which 
oarrieth riches and commodities from place to place, and con- 
sooiatetU the most remote regions in participation of their 
fruits, how much more are letters to be magnified, which 
as ships pass through the vast sea of Time, and make ages so 
distant participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and inTen« 
tioni^ the one of the other ! ” 

In John Milton's grand and holy fiune there is no alloy. 
The man was as great and pure as the author. 1 am not sure 
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whether (always excepting the minor poems) I do not prefer 
the stately and weighty march of his prose, oven to his lofty 
and resounding verqe. I select some noble passages from his 
“ Appeal for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” 

“ I do not deny but it is of the greatest concernment in the 
Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves as well as men ; and therefore to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for 
books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency 
of life in them, to be as active as that soul whose progeny 
they are ; nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest 
eflScacy and extraction of that which bred them, I know 
they are as lively, as vigorously productive as those fabulous 
dragons’ teeth ; and being sown up and down, may chance to 
spring up armed men ; and yet, on the other hand, unless 
wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book : who kills a man, kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image : but he who kills a good book, kills reason itself, kills 
the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. ’Tis true no age can restore a 
life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss ; and revolutions 
of ages do not often recover the loss of a rejected truth, for 
the want of which whole nations faro the worse. We should 
be wary, therefore, wliat persecution we raise against the 
living labours of public men ; how spill that treasured life of 
man preserved and stored up in books, since we see what 
a homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a kind of 
martyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind 
of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying an 
elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and soft essence, 
the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than 


“Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up 
together almost inseparably ; and the knowledge of good is so 
involved and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in 
so many cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, that 
those confused seeds which were imposed upon P&yohe as an 
ineessarit labour to cull out and sort asunder, were not wore 
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intermixed. It was from out tbe rind of one apple tasted 
that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins cleaving 
together, leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this is 
that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, 
that is to say, of knowing good by evil. As, therefore, 
the state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to 
choose, what continence to forbear, without the know- 
ledge of evil ? He that can apprehend and consider vice with 
all her baits and seeming pleasures and yet abstain, and 
yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he 
is the true warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexercised end unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for not without dust 
and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, 
we bring impurity much rather. That which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, there- 
fore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, 
and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers 
and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a grace ; which was 
the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser (whom 
I dare be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas), describing true temperance under the person of 
Guion, brings him in with his palmer through the cave of 
Mammon and the bower of earthly bliss that he might see 
and know, and yet abstain. 

» « « « • 

“ If, therefore, ye be lo itli to dishearten utterly and dis- 
content, not the mercenaiy crew and false pretenders to 
learning, but the free and ingenuous sort of such as evidently 
were born to study, and love learning for itself, not for lucre, 
or any other end, but the service of God and of truth, and 
perhaps that lasting fiime and perpetuity of praise which God 
and good men have consented shall be tbe reward of those 
whose published labours advance the good of mankind ; then 
know that so far to disturb the judgment and honesty of one 
who hath but a common repute in learning, and never yet 
ofiTended, as not to count him fit to print ' his mind without a 
tutor and examiner, lest be should drop a schism or some- 
thing of corruption, is the greatest displeasure and indignity 
to a free and knowing spirit that can be put upon him. What 
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advantage is it to be a man over a boy at school if we have 
only escaped the ferula to come under the fescue of an impri- 
mator 1 — if serious and elaborate writings, as if they were no 
more than the theme of a grammar lad under his pedagogue, 
must not be uttered without the cursory eyes of a temporising 
and extemporising licenser 1 He who is not trusted with his 
own actions, his drift not being known to be evil, and standing 
to the hazard of the law and penalty, has no great reason 
to think himself reputed in the • Commonwealth wherein 
he was born for other than a fool or a foreigner. When a man 
writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and de- 
liberation to assist him ; he searches, meditates, is industrious, 
and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends ; 
after all which is done, he takes himself to be informed in 
what he writes, as well as any that writ before him ; if in this, 
the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no in- 
dustry, no former proof of his ability can bring him to that 
state of maturity as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, 
unless he carry all his considerate diligence, all his midnight 
watchings, to the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps 
much his younger, perhaps much his inferior in judgment, 
and perhaps one who never knew the labour of book-writing,” 

♦ ♦ * * • 

“ And lest some should persuade ye. Lords and Commons, 
that these arguments of learned men’s discouragement at 
this your order, are mere flourishes, and not real, I could 
recount what I have seen and heard in other countries, where 
this kind of inquisition tyrannises ; when I have sat amongst 
their learned men (for that honour I had) and been counted 
happy to be bom in such a place of philosophic freedom as 
they supposed England was, while themselves did nothing 
but bemoan the servile condition into which learning anlongst 
them was brought ; that this was it which had damped the 
glory of Italian wits ; that nothing had been there written 
now these many years but flattery and fashion. There 
it was that I found and visited the famous Galileo, grown 
old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in astronomy 
otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican masters 
thought. And though I knew that England was then gr^n- 
ing loudest under the prelatical yoke, nevertheless, I took it 
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as a i^^ge of fatare happiness that other nations were so 
persuaded of her liberty.*’ 

• • * « • 

** Lords and Commons of England ! consider what nation 
it is whereof ye are the governors ; a nation not slow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to 
invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach 
of any point that human capacity can soar to. ♦ * • Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing herseli 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible loc^s ; 
methinks I see her as an eagle, showing her mighty youth 
. and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday ^am ; 
purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole voice of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about amazed at what she means. 

• a • « « 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injudiciously, 
by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let 
her and Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter 1 Her confuting is the 
best and purest suppressing. He who hears what praying 
there is for light and clear knowledge to be sent down among 
us, would think of other matters to be constituted beyond 
the discipline of Geneva, framed and fabricated already to our 
hands. Fet when the new light which we beg for shines in 
upon us, there be who envy and oppose if it come not first in 
at their casements. What a collusion is this ! whereas we are 
exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, ‘ to seek for wisdom 
as for hidden treasures,' early and late, that another order 
shall enjoin us to know nothing but by statute ! When a 
man hath been labouring the hardest labour in the deep 
mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his findings in all 
their equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it were a battle 
ranged, scattered and defeated all objections in his way, calls 
out his adversary into the plain, oflfers him the advantage of 
wind and sun if he please, only that he may try the matter 
by dint of argument ; for his opponents then to skulk, to lay 
ambushmeni^ to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the 
challenger should pass, though it be valour enough in Soldier- 
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ship, is but weakness and cowardice in the wars of IVuth. 
For who knows not that Truth is strong next to the Almighty i 
She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to make 
her victorious ; those are the shifts and the defences that 
error uses against her power. Give her but room, and do not 
bind her when she sleeps.” 

Jeremy Taylor, the great ornament of English pulpit elo- 
quence, is the fit successor of John Milton ; yet no two 
writers, each being so admirable, can be more different. The 
prelate, with his inimitable grace, his fertility, and his fancy ; 
the poet, with his fulness, his grandeur, and his force. They 
who would enjoy the {Measure of seeing the life and works of 
Bishop Taylor related and analysed by a kindred mind, should 
read the charming work of my friend, Mr. Willmott. I con- 
tent myself with extracting one splendid passage from his 
sermon on the Mairiage Ring. 

“ Marriage is tfte^weperiscene of piety and patience, of the 
duty of parents and the charity of relations ; here kindness 
is spread abroad, and love is united and made firm as a centre. 
Marriage is the nursery of heaven. The virgin sends prayers 
to God, but she carries but one soul to Him ; but the state of 
marriage fills up the number of the elect, and hath in it the 
labour of love and the delicacies of friendship, the blessing of 
society, and the union of bands and hearts. It hath in it 
less of beauty but more of safety than the single life ; it hath 
more ease but less danger ; it is more merry and more sad ; is 
fuller of sorrows and fuller of joys ; it lies under more bur- 
dens, but is supported by all the strengths of love and charity, 
and those burdens are delightful. 

“ Marriage is the mother of the world, and preserves king- 
doms, and fills cities and churches, and heaven itself. Celibate, 
like the fly iu the heart of an apple, dwells in a perpetual 
sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined and dies in singu- 
larity ; but marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house, and 
gathers sweetness from every flower, and labours and unites 
into societies and republics, and sends out colonies, and feeds 
the world with delicacies, and obeys their King, and keeps 
order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes the interest 
of mankind, and is that state of good things to which God 
hath designed the present constitution of the world. 

Mr. Ruskin’s name is not unworthy of being included^ in 
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this illustrious oatalogue. Nothing in modern literature wu» 
more remarkable than the appearance of the young Oxford 
graduate in the great field of art, attacking with fearless bold- 
ness all that had been consecrated by the veneration of ages ; 
demolishing old idols, setting up new ; often no doubt right, 
sometimes probably wrong; but always striking, always elo- 
quent, always true to his own convictions and his own noble 
nature. 1 am too ignorant of his great subject to venture 
any opinion upon particular decisions ; but it is certain that 
nothing but good can result from drawing, as ho has done, 
the attention of the English public .to the merits of their 
living countrymen, and sending the patrons of Art from the 
picture-dealer to the painter : nothing but good either to the 
taste or the heart from his own written pictures, holy and 
pure, and bright, as those of his favourite Wordsworth. Many 
passages of “ The Modern Painters” are really poems in their 
tenderness, their sentiment,, and their grandeur. Who except 
a poet could put, as he has done, life into a fiower, in his ex- 
quisite description of the Soldanella of the Alps, a coar.se and 
common plant, when seen in luxuriant health in a fertile 
valley, but rising into a touching, almost an ideal grace, when 
languishing through a faint and feeble existence, on the 
extreme borders of those eternal snows, where it shows, 
like a memory of beauty, a consolation and a hope amidst the 
horrors and desolation of a stem and barren world. 

But the greatest triumph of Mr. Buskin is that long series 
of cloud pictures, unparalleled, I suppose, in any language, 
whether painted or written. 1 transcribe the fine opening of 
these magnificent chapters : 

OF THE OPEN SKY. 

“ It is a strange thing bow little, in general, people know 
about the sky. It is the part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and 
evident purpose of talking to him, and teaching him, than in 
any other of her works ; i|^d it is just the part in which we 
least attend to her. There are not many of her other works 
in which some more material or essential purpose than the 
mere pleasing of man is not answered by every part of their 
organisation ; but every essential purpose of the sky might, so 
far as we know, be answered if, once in three days or them- 
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abouts, a great ugly black rain-cloud were brougUt up over the 
blue, and everything well watered, and so all left blue again till 
next time, with, perhaps, a film of morning and evening mist 
for dew. And, instead of this, there is not a moment of any 
day of our lives when l^ature is not producing scene after 
scene, picture after picture, glory after glory, and working 
still upon such exquisite and constant principles of the most 
perfect beauty, that it is quite certain that it is all done for 
us, and intended for our perpetual pleasure. And every man, 
wherever placed, however far from other sources of interest 
or of beauty, has this doing for him constantly. The noblest 
scenes of the earth can be seen and known but by few ; it i§ 
not intended that man should live always in the midst of 
them : he injures them by his presence ; he ceases to feel 
them if he be always with them : but the sky is for all j bright 
as it is, it is not ‘ too bright nor good for human nature’s 
daily food it is fitted in all its functions for the perpetual 
comfort and exalting of the heart, for the soothing it, and 
purifying it from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, 
sometimes capricious, sometimes awful — never the same for 
two moments together ; almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, its 
appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct as its ministry 
of chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal, is essential 
And yet we never attend to it, we never make it a subject of 
thought, but as it has to do with our animal sensations ; we 
look upon all by which it speaks to us more clearly than to 
brutes, upon all which bears witness to the intention of the 
Supreme, that we are to receive more from the covering vault 
than the light and the dew which we share with the weed and 
the worm, only as a succession of meaningless and mono- 
tonous aocident, too common and too vain to be worthy of a 
moment of watchfulness, or a glance of admiration. If, in 
our moments of utter idleness and insipidity, we turn to the 
sky as a last resource, which of its phenomena do we speak 
of ? One says it has been wet, and another it has been windy, 
and another it has been warm. Who, among the whole chat- 
tering crowd, can tell me of the forms and the precipices of 
the ohaia of tall white mountains that gilded the horieon at 
noon yesterday I Wlio saw the narrow sunbeam that came 
out of the south, and smote upon their summits, until they 
LL 
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suited and mouldered awaj in adust of blue rain ? Who saw 
the daQoe of the dead olouda, uben the sunlight left them 
last night, «ad ttie west wind blew them before like withered 
leaves } All has passed unregretted or unseen ; or, if the 
apathy be ever shaken off, evih for an instant, it is only by 
what is gross, or what is extraordinary ; and yet it is not in 
the broad and fteroe manifestations of the elemental eneigies, 
not in the dash of the hail, nor the drift of the whirlmnd, 
that the highest characters of the sublime are developed. 
God is not in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the still 
small voioe. They are but the blunt and the low faculties of 
our nature, which can only be addressed through lampblack 
and lightning. It is in quiet and subdued passages of unob- 
trusive majesty, the deep, and the calm, and the perpetual — 
that which must be sought ere it is seen, and loved epe it is 
understood— things which the angels work out for us daily, 
and yet vary eternally, which are never wanting, and never 
repeated, which are to be found always, yet each found but 
(moe. It is through these that the lesson of devotion is 
chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty given.*’ 

Jeremy Taylor himself has nothing more holy or more 
beautiful than this passage. 

My most kind friend, Mr. Buskin, will understand { 
connect his name with the latest event that has befallen m^ 
the leaving the cottage that for thirty years had been my 
shelter. In truth, it was leaving me. All above the founda- 
tion seemed mouldering, like an old cheese, with djump and 
rottenness. The rain cune dripping through the roof aqd 
steaming through the walls. The hailstones pattered qppq 
mj bed through the casements, and the small panes rattled 
and fell to pieces every high wind. My pony was driven from 
his stable by a great hole where the bricks had fisdian out of 
the fide, and from the ooaoh-house, where he was placed fqr 
refuge, by a huge gap In the thatch above. There was aome 
danger tW bis straw bed must be spread in the little hal} i 
but the hall itself was no safer, for one evening, orcaeing from 
the door to the stsimase, 1 found myself dragging off the 
skirting-board by no stroi^r impulsion than thq douncq of a 
miialin gown. The poor cottage was crumbling around us, 
sod if WO had stayed much kmgev we •hooldhayobeenbwd 
ip theraiBs. 
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And yet it was great grief to go. Besides my hatred of all 
change, especially change of place, a tendency to take root 
where 1 am planted, and to eschew all fresh dwellings^ which 
renders me quite an anachronism in this locomotive age,— 
besides my general aversion to new habitations, 1 had asso- 
ciations with those old walls which endeared them to me more 
than I can tell. There 1 had toiled and striven, and tasted as 
deeply of bitter anxiety, of fear, and of hope, as of^n falle to 
the lot of woman. There, in the fulness of age, I had lost 
those whose love had made my home sweet and precious. 
Alas ! there is no hearth so humble but it has known such 
tales of joy and of sorrow I 

Other recollections, less dear and less sad, added their 
interest to the place. Friends, many and kind,-Hstrangars, 
whose mere names were ^ honour, had come to that bright 
garden, and that garden room. The list would fill more pages 
th^n 1 have to give. There Mr. Justice Talfourd had brought 
the delightful gaiety of his brilliant youth, and poor Haydon 
had talked more vivid pictures than he ever painted. The 
illustrations of the last century— Mrs. Opie, Miss Porter, Mr. 
'Oaiy— had mingled there with poets, still in their earliest 
dawn. It was a heart-tug to leave that garden. 

But necessity (may 1 not rather say Providence 7) works 
for us better than our own vain wishes. I did move— I was 
compelled to move from the dear old house ; not very far ; Qot 
much &rther than Cowper when he migrated from Olney to 
Weston, and with quite as happy an effect. I walked ftm 
the one cottage to the other on an autumn evening, when the 
vagrant birds, whose habit of assembling here for their annual 
departure gives, I suppose, its name of Swallowfield to the 
village, were circling and twittering over my head; and 
repeated to myself the pathetic lines of Hayley as he saw 
those same birds gathering upon his roof during his last 
illness: 


Te gentle birds, that perch aloof, 

And smooth your pinions on my roof, 
Praparixig for deptfture hence 
£re winter’s angry threats commence; 

Like you my soul would smooth her ;^ume 
For longer nights beyond the tomb. 
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l^oUghts soothing and tonder came with tbfdMf iounhing 
lines, and gayer images followed. Here I am in Uiia prettiest 
iriUage, in the snii|^st and cosiest of all snv^'oahitst ; s trim 
cottage garden, divided by a hawthorn hedge from a little field 
^guarded by grand old trees ; a cheerful glimpse of the high- 
road in front, just to hint that there is such a thing as the 
peopled world j and on either side the deep silent woody lanes 
that form the distinctive character of English scenery. Very 
lovely is my favourite lane, leading along a gentle declivity to 
the valley of the Lodden, by jmstofiil water meadows studded 
With willow pollards, past pictures^ farmhouses and quaint 
old mills, the b^utifiil river glancing here and there like 
miicdten silver, until it disappears through a nistio bridge 
among the shades and avenues of the Duke’s park, a soefie 
that belongs to history. 

We have another historical mansion close at hand, where 
Iiord Clarendon wrote his thrilling tale of the Great Re- 
bellion, and where the inhabitants and the library are worthy 
of such a predecessor. And they are so kind to me I and 
everybody is so kind ; and the new cottage is already dearer 
than the old. 

Tho very gipsies have found us out. Even as I write, my 
little maid is bargaining for baskets with my friend of the 
lane, and seems likely to be as weU taken in as 1 could be ; 
the pony is rolling in the meadows; the mill-waggon, with the 
Jo% alRlmr's handsome son, is looming in the distance ; and 
^ Hkfl green before otu* court little Henry i^driving Fan* 
sits peithfid in the wheelbarrow^ whiut^lier broirn 
^Irlsiiw turning into gcfi in thevintiy sun, that lends its 
(farm and its gloty to the sijpsplest landscape and tlm 
llhmbiest home. 
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